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*‘MERCANTILISM’: SOME VICISSITUDES OF AN IDEA! 
By CHARLES WILSON 


HE basic concepts which in recent years have come to be called ‘mer- 
cantilism’ owe less to historians than they do to economists. Economists 
it was who were exasperated (as Adam Smith was) by the contrast 

between the truth that was economic logic and the error that was economic 
policy: or beguiled (as the German historical economists were) by the vista of a 
future made bright by the conjunction of national political institutions with 
economic enterprise. Thus, from time to time, economic science, refashioned by 
the exigencies of time and place, has produced new interpretations of a useful 
phrase, often by what seems like a process of casual inversion. Ideas have been 
stood on their head but the name by which they go retained. The historio- 
graphy of mercantilism came in this way to resemble a set of still pictures 
rather than a motion film. Virtually unnoticed, the meaning of mercantilism 
turned some sharp corners. As continuity of interpretation was lost, intelligi- 
bility was lost also: until one historian could complain, and with some justice, 
that by being made to mean everything, the word had come to mean nothing. 
It had become ‘a positive nuisance’ and if it could not be abolished it should be 
avoided.2 Yet it is not easy to abolish a phrase which is itself so essential an 
ingredient of economic thought and has in no small measure helped to fashion 
economic policy. The purpose of this note is to see whether the curriculum vitae 
of mercantilism can help to clarify its real characteristics: whether the clamant 
disagreement obscures any basic, if reluctant, harmony amongst scholars. 
The enquirer might do worse than begin with a recent redefinition by 
Professor Viner.? Professor Viner has questioned what he calls ‘certain stereo- 
types’ that have been accepted by students of mercantilism. The one to which 
he devotes most attention is the notion that mercantilism was a ‘system of 
power’, that ‘power’ was for mercantilists the sole or overwhelmingly prepond- 
erant end of policy, ‘opulence’ being a means to this end. Refuting those 
scholars who, he believes, have propounded such doctrine, he concludes that 


1 When this article was already in the press a review by Mr D. C. Coleman of Heckscher and 
Mercantilism appeared in the Scandinavian Economic History Review (1957). Although the purpose 
of the two articles is quite different, they have some ground in common. The author therefore 
feels it is desirable to state that the article printed here was written without any knowledge of 
Mr Coleman’s review. 

2 E. A. J. Johnson, Predecessors of Adam Smith (New York, 1937), P- 4- More judiciously 
Prof. T. H. Marshall (Econ. 7., XLV (1935)) remarked that e.g. Professor Heckscher ‘has not 
established beyond dispute the validity and utility of the term which is the title of his work.’ 

3 Jacob Viner, ‘Power versus Plenty As Objectives of Foreign Policy in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries’ World Politics 1, No. I (1948). 
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practically all mercantilists would, in fact, have agreed on four interdependent 
propositions, viz. i) that wealth is essential to power, il) that power is essential to 
wealth, iii) that wealth and power are each proper ultimate ends of national 
policy, iv) that there is ‘long run harmony’ between these ends though there 
may well be times when military security demands economic sacrifices. It is 
very far from the purpose of this note to quarrel with Professor Viner’s pro- 
positions. On the contrary, both his evidence and his conclusions are con- 
vincing: so convincing that one wonders how other analysts and critics of 
mercantilism could have wandered so far from the obvious truth in disregarding 
or suppressing one or other of the inseparably twin ends of policy. The question 
is: did they? 

The phrase ‘the mercantile system’ first acquired significance, Professor 
Heckscher has said, at the hands of Adam Smith. It had appeared sporadically 
in the writings of the Physiocrats but from the publication of The Wealth of 
Nations it passed into common usage. Its first purpose in Adam Smith was 
uncontroversial: there were (he wrote), ‘two different systems of political 
economy, with regard to enriching the people’.1 The one was the system of 
commerce, the other that of agriculture. But from definition he passes swiftly to 
castigation. The system had nurtured a confusion between wealth and money 
which had come to be considered in common language as synonymous. 
Restrictions designed to hinder bullion export had been exchanged gradually 
for an anxiety over the balance of trade as the occasion of gain or loss of trea- 
sure. This was merely to exchange one fruitless care for another. In defence 
against a mere chimaera an enormous apparatus of control had been set up to 
encourage exports and discourage certain types of imports. Thus from Thomas 
Mun had sprung a system first perfected in England but imitated later by 
‘all other commercial countries’.2 We are not concerned here with the merits 
or otherwise of Adam Smith’s attack on the mercantile system but with his 
definition of it and his interpretation of its origin. It is enough to say that, like 
sO many economic writers of the eighteenth century, Adam Smith was little 
bothered by any real sense of historical change. The effects of those alterations 
in the nature of money and credit and the structure of the British trading 
system which he describes so vividly elsewhere are entirely ignored in his 
section on the mercantile system. The possibility that the obsession with bullion 
might have rational historical roots is scarcely examined. His explanation of 
the way the system orginated and developed is quite unequivocal. It was the 
result of arguments ‘addressed by merchants to Parliaments and the Councils 
of Princes, to nobles and country gentlemen ...’. And between the gentlemen 
who did not understand trade and tradesmen who did not grasp the nature 
of the national welfare, the attention of government had been diverted to a 
misguided end. In this way a conspiracy of traders and manufacturers had been 
able to victimise the nation in part and in whole. The linen manufacturers, for 
example, had secured their own enrichment at the expense of both the con- 
sumers and ‘the poor spinners’, Adam Smith’s verdict is a last trump of 
expiring Physiocracy and a fanfare to Socialism emergent: 

“It is the industry that is carried on for the benefit of the rich and powerful 
that is principally encouraged by our mercantile system. That which is carried 
on for the benefit of the poor and the indigent is too often either neglected 
or oppressed’ .3 


1 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (ed. McCulloch, 1863), Book IV, p. 187. 
2 Ibid. pp. 188-190. 
3 Ibid. p. 290. 
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Here as so often in The Wealth of Nations there recurs the echo of that 
Physiocratic antipathy which would have virtually excluded merchants from 
respectable society. The economic conspiracy was, besides, an offence against 
the natural course of social justice—the ‘droit naturel’ of the Physiocrats—and 
‘to hurt in any degree the interest of any one order of citizens for no other 
purpose but to promote that of some other, is evidently contrary to that 
justice and equality of treatment which the sovereign owes to all the different 
orders of society’. In the absurd and mischievous ban on the emigration of 
artisans, liberty itself was sacrificed to ‘the futile interests of our merchants and 
manufacturers’. And so to the grand peroration: consumption, the sole end and 
purpose of all production, was itself subordinated to production and the 
interests of producers. And amongst the contrivers of the system ‘our merchants 
and manufacturers have been by far the principal architects’.! 

Whatever one may feel about the merits of this exposition of the mercantile 
system, there can be no doubt that Adam Smith chose his title aptly. It was, 
for him, a system devised by merchants for ends mercantile, if illegitimate. 
One might be tempted to conclude that here the pursuit of opulence has been 
allotted such an indisputable role in policy-making that considerations of 
power are virtually excluded. Such a conclusion would be quite wrong. The 
famous defence of the Navigation Acts puts Adam Smith back with the 
equivocators. From an economic point of view, the Acts were indefensible, the 
product of ‘national animosity’ (against the Dutch). Yet deliberate wisdom 
could not have done its job better than this stout, if economically irrational, 
patriotism. Defence was more important than opulence: the Act was ‘perhaps 
the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England’.? Nothing is said, 
of course, of the machinations of the great Companies which, as Mr Ashley 
has since shown, preceded the passing of the Act and prove that it had econo- 
mic as well as strategic aims.? Until very recently most historians followed 
Adam Smith’s interpretation and justification of the Acts as primarily if not 
solely strategic in character.* 

There was, then, even in Adam Smith, a dualism, which needs to be re- 
cognised. But it is on the other hand true that the main statement of his 
credo attributed the mercantile system as a whole to economic motives, and it 
was this stream of thought which had most influence in England down to the 
twentieth century. The theory that official intervention could be beneficial in 
the national interest became, for most writers, an impossibility and any 
practice based on such an idea—whether by Edward III, Elizabeth or the 
Stuarts—a sham. ‘I think’, wrote George Unwin, ‘the part played by state 
power in history has been very largely evil’. It was not strange that a pacific 
Manchester anti-imperialist should stand so clearly in the direct line of 
succession. It is a larger tribute to the strength and pervasiveness of Adam 
Smith’s influence that even an imperialist and Chamberlainite like Hewins 
could muster up very little more patience with the mercantile system than 
Unwin. ‘As a measure of national prosperity, the balance of trade’, (wrote 
Hewins), ‘was inadequate and untrustworthy’. It led to errors of commercial 
policy, encouraged the pursuit of treasure for its own sake, appealed to base 
prejudice, played into the hands of the landed classes and led to the “mischiev- 
ous corn laws’. Trade and industry were cramped and distorted, not in the 


1 Jbid. pp. 295-298. 

2 Ibid. pp. 203-204. 

3 M. pe Ahly. Financial and Commercial Policy under the Cromwellian Protectorate (1934), Ch. XIII 
4 e.g. J. A. Williamson, Cambridge History of the British Empire (1929) I, Ch. VII. 
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general interest but to satisfy the demands of ‘ignorant and self-interested 
cliques of merchants and manufacturers who feared without reason the 
competition of foreign rivals’. Even when the circumstances which had led, 
misguidedly, to the theory of the balance of trade had passed away, the 
protectionist system inspired by that theory continued to overshadow English 
commerce. Birmingham and the London School of Economics were, it seemed, 
no more friendly to the mercantile system than Manchester. But likeManchester 
they still regarded it as essentially mercantile in character, even if wickedly 
monopolistic.! 

It is from the eighteen-eighties onwards that the old interpretation begins to 
jostle competitively with a new one—what Professor Viner has defined as the 
‘stereotype’ that mercantilism was a system aimed exclusively at national 
power. And like a good many things that arose to compete with established 
English products in the eighties, this one also came from Germany—specific- 
ally, Professor Viner thinks, from von Heyking. Von Heyking’s <ur Geschichte 
der Handelsbilanztheorie (Berlin, 1880) has a short lead in time over Schmoller’s 
Studien iiber die Wirtschaftliche Politik Friedrichs des Grossen which appeared in 
1884 and contained a long section on the Mercantile System which had already 
appeared as an article in the previous year.? The relation between political 
institutions and national prosperity and power was the common stock of 
German historians of the day. The idea can claim no single inventor. In the 
event, and certainly as regards English opinion, Schmoller was probably its 
most influential protagonist. Schmoller’s strength lay in his distrust of ab- 
stractions. In an age of oversimplification he had the merit of recognising and 
accepting the complexity of historical change. He was oppressed (Professor 
Gay once wrote) ‘by the mystery of the human spirit that moved behind the 
interlacing tangle of social and economic change’.? And that, at any rate, was 
something. Schmoller’s theme in his essay on the mercantile system was the 
connection between economic life and the essential, controlling organs of social 
and political life. Economic institutions were dependent on political bodies; 
individual economic action could not go on in a political vacuum. Hence, 
while politically organised states had advanced their economies, Germany had 
lagged behind. Yet Schmoller did not, in fact, advance the ‘stereotype’ that 
mercantilists subordinated economic ends to those of power or strategy, and 
the criticism that his interpretation depicts mercantilism as ‘primarily a system 
of state-building’ + disregards the very important qualifications Schmoller 
attaches to Staatsbildung. Economic and political interests, he insists, went 
hand in hand.° Mercantilism ‘... in its innermost kernel is nothing but state- 
making—not state-making in a narrow sense but state-making and national- 
economy-making at the same time’.® This insistence on the dual character of 
mercantilism reappears throughout the essay. ‘In all ages, history has been 
wont to treat national power and national wealth as sisters; perhaps they 
were never so closely associated as then.’ In other places Schmoller seems even 


1 W. A. S. Hewins, English Trade and Finance (1892), Introduction passim. 

2 With the exception of the first four pages this is the same as Das Merkantilsystem in seiner 
historischen Bedeutung. It appears as Chapter I in Umrisse und Untersuchungen (Leipzig, 1898) 
which was republished fourteen years later. This was also the same essay which appeared in 
English translation in 1896 as The Mercantile System and its Historical Significance (New York and 
“ London, 1896). See below. 

° Edwin F. Gay, “The Tasks of Economic History’, Yournal of Economic History I (1941), 9-16. 
4 Viner, op.cit. p. I. q 

> Schmoller, The Mercantile System, p. 50. 

8 Ibid. p. 69. 
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disposed to regard power as subordinate to economic gain in mercantilist 
policy. The long wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, he writes, 
‘have economic objects as their main aim’.! And while it is true that there is a 
hint of contempt for what Brie later stigmatized as the ‘kaufmannisch gefarbte 
Imperialismus’ of the English, Schmoller was objective enough to recognise the 
merits of methods pursued by rivals. ‘... it was precisely those governments 
which understood how to put the might of their fleets and admiralties, the 
apparatus of customs laws and navigation laws, with rapidity, boldness and 
clear purpose at the service of the economic interests of the nation and state, 
which obtained thereby the lead in the struggle and riches and industrial 
prosperity.’ ® In this way they had given the economic life of their peoples a 
necessary basis of power and an impulse to economic movement. 

Schmoller’s account of the central features of mercantilist thought and his 
description of the apparatus of legislation and enforcement of policy does not 
differ greatly from Adam Smith’s: it is only that he applauds where Smith 
condemns. He does not even desert the phrase ‘mercantile system’ for ‘merc- 
antilism’. Both are used interchangeably. But what had previously been 
regarded by laissez-faire economists as a discreditable conspiracy of trade 
against the nation now assumes the aspect of a national campaign for prosperity 
and power, often brutal in execution but ingenious in conception and efficacious 
in method. Its ideas, says Schmoller, ‘were nearer reality than the theory of 
Adam Smith, as also were the main ideas of Frederick List’.2 A note on the 
rise of the Prussian silk industry appended in 1892 supplies further proof, if 
any were needed, that Schmoller retained an inclination towards an ‘economic’ 
and even liberal interpretation of mercantilism. Not the least merit of Frederick 
the Great’s economic policy, he wrote, was that it constantly laboured towards 
a double end: to create a flourishing industry ‘by state initiative and political 
means, and then, as quickly and as completely as possible, to set it on its own 
feet and create thriving private businesses—and so render itself superfluous’.* 
Where private initiative was available, it was left to itself. The final ideal was 
‘that economic forces, while living for themselves should yet entirely serve the 
state, and that the state, pursuing its own ends, should at the same time place 
all its might and all its members in the true service of the national economy’.® 

Thus rehabilitated under Prussian guidance, the mercantile system found its 
way back into English economic history, mainly through the writings of 
Cunningham. The first edition of The Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
appeared in 1882, just when Schmoller had succeeded to Adolf Held’s chair at 
Berlin. And as edition succeeded edition, the number of footnotes which 
referred to the researches of Schmoller, von Heyking, Schanz, PéhIlmann, 
Pauli, Ratzinger and others multiplied. The distinction drawn by the German 
historical school of economists between theory and historical reality informs 
Cunningham’s whole philosophy :— ee 

‘... the very sphere we are about to study is conditioned by political 
circumstances which have extended or diminished the area over which the 
English Government and the English race have held sway at different TUNES as 
History must trace out the conscious efforts ... to develop the resources and 
expand the commerce of the realm: such deliberate endeavours were made 


1 [bid. p. 72. 
2 bid. p. 72. 
3 Op.cit. p. 60. 
4 Ibid. p. 89. 
5 Ibid. p. gt. 
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through political institutions for political objects and affected our progress for 
good or evil.’ 1 a 

Cunningham’s emphasis on the political objectives of the mercantile system 
probably owed at least as much to the older Coleridgean tradition of anti- 
utilitarianism as it did to the new authoritarian nationalism. Both derived 
partly from German sources. Whatever the origins, it brought down on him the 
ridicule of the other leading economic historian who, politically, shared 
Cunningham’s Chamberlainite views: W. A. S. Hewins. To Hewins, the 
mercantile system was still (in the Adam Smith tradition) a mercantile affair. 
To credit merchants with political and abstract ends was merely absurd. 
Cunningham does not appear to have replied to Hewins in print.2"To Unwin, 
who attacked his whole conception of national policy, he gracefully gave in, 
acknowledging (as Professor Tawney has said) that there was no foundation for 
his original contention that Edward III had followed a consistent policy.® 
On this sort of theoretical issue, Cunningham was not at his best. He invited, 
as Professor Viner says, the charge of ambiguity. In several places, he retreats 
from the ‘power’ interpretation: thus. “To some extent plenty is a condition of 
power and the two policies may have much in common.’ ® Yet in this and 
similar statements, Cunningham is hardly more equivocal than Schmoller—or 
for that matter than Adam Smith. It is only that he was less cautious in 
allowing himself elsewhere to lapse into monolatry. 

Thus far there had been two contrasting interpretations of the mercantile 
system. Classical economists had interpreted it in a primarily economic sense 
and been compelled by their principles to condemn it. The German historical 
economists had deflected it in the direction of power and approved it as 
strongly as their opponents had denounced it. But neither school of thought had 
ever entirely lost sight of the dual aims and origins of the system though each 
had tended to give a bias to its interpretation. Heckscher’s Mercantilism (1931), 
like earlier analyses, was not free from inconsistencies where the objectives of 
the system were concerned. It appears to admit here and there that merc- 
antilism—the older English phrase was now finally abandoned for the Ger- 
manic abstraction—had economic as well as political ends; even, occasionally, 
that power was sometimes sought as a means to prosperity. Yet on the whole 
Professor Viner’s conclusion, that, in Heckscher’s view, mercantilists sub- 
ordinated all else to considerations of power as an end in itself—seems just. 
Mercantilism was (Heckscher wrote) ‘primarily a system for forcing economic 
policy into the service of power as an end in itself’.6 It therefore differed (he 
thought) from both earlier and later systems of thought and policy and 
contrasted especially with what Heckscher deemed to be the indifference of 
laissez-faire towards power. 

The controversy had thus been given a new twist. Adam Smith had inter- 
preted the mercantile system as a conspiracy for economic ends and condemned 
it accordingly. Schmoller had seen it more particularly as a system of power 
and approved it for that reason. Now orthodox economic principles combined 
with a political interpretation to produce an unfavourable verdict. Nor is the 


! Cunningham, of.cit., 5th Edition, I, 22. 

2 Viner, op.cit. It will be seen from the earlier account of Hewins’s views that it is not entirely 
correct to say that he was ‘sympathetic’ to mercantilism (see Viner p. 3). 

8 G. Unwin, Studies in Economic History (1927), R. H. Tawney’s Introduction, p. lix, Note I. 

4 Viner. op.cit. p. 3. It is perhaps a little hard to call it ‘hopeless contradiction’, 

> Cunningham, of. cit. p. 471. See also Professor Viner’s own similar quotations, p. 3, n. 5. 


8 Heckscher, Mercantilism (1956), II, 17. The addenda (pp. 358-9) do not really carry the 
argument any further. 


a 
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unspoken logic of Heckscher’s argument difficult to divine. A process of 
authoritarian interference with economic policy so long continued and so 
absurdly misconceived (by orthodox standards) was difficult to explain 
except on the principle that its authors were principally concerned with non- 
economic ends. At times, it is plain, the mere suggestion that mercantilist 
policy might represent an approach to contemporary problems containing 
some element of economic rationality put a strain on his patience. An awkward 
question nevertheless remained: if it was true, as Heckscher himself said, 
that ‘mercantilist writers were mostly connected with trade in one form or 
another’,! it was not easy to understand why they should have formulated 
theories or originated and supported policies aimed solely at increasing the 
power of the State and not at all at expanding the general prosperity of 
society or even their own share of it. Except on the assumption, which might 
be dismissed as improbable, that they had an abstract altruistic concern which 
obliterated their private economic interests: alternatively, and surely more 
probably, that ‘the power of the state’ represented in their minds a necessary 
adjunct to their private welfare. 

It was the fate of Heckscher’s extremely ‘political’ and unfavourable inter- 
pretation to provoke another, equally unilinear, and as favourable as Heck- 
scher’s was critical. Keynes’s Votes on Mercantilism 2 were, no doubt, by way of 
being a jeu d’esprit and there was something in Heckscher’s contention that 
‘the bent of his (i.e. Keynes’s) mind was not historical, however interested he 
was in historical information’. One might go farther and agree that the 
projectors of the fishery companies, the Cockayne project and the Navigation 
Acts would have been puzzled by the sophisticated argument which related 
balance of trade policy to investment and employment theory. Yet in broad 
outline the argument was not derisory. By trying to isolate the purely economic 
element in mercantilist thought and policy, Keynes was perpetrating an 
anachronism. Mercantilism was always something more and something less 
than ‘economic’. But his refusal to treat concern for the balance of trade as 
merely ‘a puerile obsession’ was a useful stimulus to students compelled to 
read economic history still rooted in orthodox theory but doomed to live in an 
age when nine out of ten governments pursued policies which resembled 
suspiciously those mercantilist devices dismissed as absurd by economic logic. 

The student who tries to follow the history of controversy about the basic 
aims and character of mercantilism must often feel that the jousting is over 
words rather than over historical realities, that it is more a matter of semantics 
than of historiography. Yet the task of unravelling the complexities of national 
economic policies cannot be abandoned merely because we have been confused 
by premature dogmatising. Obviously there have been failures of communic- 
ation. Under contemporary ideological pressures, arguments have become 
distorted and what was said was not always (one suspects) what was intended 
to be said. The nature of policy has hardly anywhere been related sufficiently 
closely to the resources, geography, politics and social structure of the different 
states. Policy, as Professor Marshall has observed, ‘has no meaning, no charac- 
ter, apart from its context. The same coincidence of items may recur at 
different periods, without having the same historical significance’. The 
so-called ‘uniform body of doctrine’ 4 has itself tended to mislead: for it 


1 Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd. Ser. III (1950). 

2 The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (1936), p- 333- 
3 Heckscher, Mercantilism (Revised Ed.), I, 21. 

4 Econ. fF. loc. cit. 
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cloaked a variety of motives and objects, some biassed towards economic, some 
towards strategic ends. Professor Viner has put us in his debt by clarifying the 
debate and opening the way to further enquiries into this interdependence of 
economic and strategic objectives. A continuous survey of the work of those 
scholars—mostly economists by training—who have successively formulated 
the concepts of mercantilism suggests, nevertheless, that a dualistic theory has 
always been latent in the historiography of mercantilism. Not until Professor 
Viner’s study had it ever been made so admirably explicit. 


Fesus College, Cambridge 


THE FRISIANS IN EAST ANGLIA 
By GEORGE C. HOMANS 


I 


HAT the institutions of medieval East Anglia differed sharply from those 
of Wessex and Mercia has long been recognized. It has been the fashion 
to account for these differences by the settlement in East Anglia in 879 
of the Danes in Guthrum’s army. Recently R. H. C. Davis has shown that the 
settlement cannot have been thick enough to justify the assumption that East 
Anglia was reorganized along Danish lines.! Except in the Norfolk Broadland, 
Danish place-names are not common, certainly not nearly as common as in the 
northern Danelaw. There are by no means as many Danish personal names in 
the early records as Anglo-Saxon ones. It is hard to demonstrate much Danish 
settlement in Suffolk, and yet the institutions of Suffolk are identical with 
those of Norfolk. Above all, the social organization of East Anglia does not 
much resemble that of the northern Danelaw, where we know that large 
numbers of Danes settled, but does resemble that of Kent. Davis concludes 
that the peculiarities of East Anglian society must be traced back to a time 
before the Danish invasion. He does not try to answer the questions: Traced 
to what? Or to whom? The present paper offers answers. It will argue that the 
social organization of medieval East Anglia displays such close similarities 
with that of medieval Friesland that people of Frisian origin, or at least 
closely related to the Frisians in culture, must have invaded East Anglia in the 
fifth century. 

To put the Frisians among the Germanic invaders is like finding an object 
in plain sight. Frisian, after all, not Low German, Danish, or Norse, is the 
language most closely related to English. Almost two centuries before Bede 
said that England was invaded by Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, Procopius wrote 
in Constantinople that English and Frisians were then living in England.? 
The Danish author of Knutsdrapa used ‘Frisians’ as a synonym for ‘English’. 
And archaeology has shown the close relation between the culture of the 
Frisian terpen and that of the early Germanic invaders.‘ If Frisians did not 
cross the North Sea, they certainly ought to have done so. 


II 


The East Anglian cultural area includes not only Norfolk and Suffolk but also 
those parts of other counties that lie around the Wash on the northern side of 
the Fens. Long ago H. L. Gray showed that various forms of the open-field 
system prevailed to the west of this area, and we may accept his demonstration, 
provided we remember that, though other arrangements were significantly 


1 R. H. G. Davis, ‘East Anglia and the Danelaw’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 
th ser. V (1955), 23-39- ; 
? 2 P. H. Blair, An Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England (Cambridge, 1956), p. 7. 
3 M. Ashdown, English and Norse Documents Relating to the Reign of Ethelred the Unready (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), p. 138. 
@ R Hf. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons (Oxford, 1952), Ch. I. 
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more prevalent in East Anglia, there may well have been some open-field 
there too, that the differences between the two areas are statistical, not abso- 
lute, and that the boundary between the two was no doubt a shaded border, 
not a sharp line. 

It was Gray too who first provided a general picture of the different ar- 
rangements in East Anglia.1 Settlement in East Anglia was by villages, not 
necessarily big villages but certainly not always by isolated homesteads 
(cinzelhofen). Attached to these villages were ‘fields’ in which the holdings lay. 
The largest named tenement-unit was the 120-acre carucate or caruca, also 
called in Walpole in the Norfolk Marshland by the interesting name of 
tenmanloth. By the thirteenth century the carucate is rarely in the hands of one 
man. Its subdivisions are called by a variety of terms: fullonds (plenae terrae), 
eruings, quarteria, tenementa, etc., which are not the same as those used in the 
open-field area.? Bovates and virgates are mentioned rarely in the documents 
and look like late importations. These smaller tenement units may well be 
equal in size within a given village, but there is little evidence of uniformity 
from village to village. Indeed the commonest way of specifying the amount 
of land a man holds is simply to state the number of acres. Analysis of the 
acreages recorded as in dispute in the earliest fines shows that the most frequent 
holdings were 30 acres and 12, one-quarter and one-tenth of a carucate.? 

In the early charters and fines there is also evidence that a holding was 
often a compact area of land lying in one part of the village fields. In this East 
Anglia resembles Kent. But in time the land became much broken up by 
division and alienation, so that the holding of a villager may lie in separate 
parcels. Even so, the parcels tend to lie in one part of the village fields, or 
unequally in a small number of parts, and not, as in the open-field, equally 
distributed over the fields. The inference is still that the original tenement to 
which the main body of parcels had belonged was a compact area of land. 

There is little or no evidence of a regular rotation of crops binding on the 
fields of a village as a whole, and this is consistent with the tenemental ar- 
rangements, for if a holding lay in one part of the village fields, and if open- 
field arrangements had been in force, then once, say, in every three years the 
holding would have yielded no crop. But there is evidence that villagers 
intercommoned their beasts on the waste and marsh belonging to a village, and 
for the sixteenth century Gray found evidence for fold-courses each of which 
covered only a part of the village fields. The inference is not necessarily that 
the fold-courses determined the concentration of tenements in given areas. It 
is as likely that the latter determined the location of the fold-courses. We do not 
know the details of the East Anglian arrangements, but it is clear that in their 
main lines they differed from those of the open-field. 

The second main distinguishing feature of the society of East Anglia was its 
custom of inheritance of land, which resembled Kentish gavelkind but differed 
from that prevalent, at least by the thirteenth century, in Wessex, Mercia, and 
probably the northern Danelaw.‘ In the latter areas, the general rule revealed 


 H. L. Gray, English Field Systems (Cambridge, Mass. 1915), especially pp. 305-54. 

2 For East Anglian tenements see especially D. C. Douglas, Medieval East Anglia (Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History, UX, 1927), 17-67. (Subsequently referred to as Douglas, East 
Anglia.) Besides the tenmanloth, a ninemaendale appears in the 1222 Ely extent of Wisbech: 
B. M. Cotton. MS. Tiberius B II, fol. 147. ; 

3 Feet of Fines for the County of Norfolk, 1199-1202, ed. B. Dodwell (Pipe Roll Soc., New ser. 
XXVII, 1952), xxiii. 

4“ For East Anglian inheritance see Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, story of English Law 
(and ed.), II, 270; H. L. Gray, op. cit. p. 337; G. CG. Homans, ‘Partible Inheritance of Villagers’ 
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in the manorial court rolls is that the tenement of a countryman descended 
to one of his sons and one only. Only in default of sons was the tenement 
divided among the daughters, and not always then. With this main rule a 
number of other arrangments were associated. 

The geographical border between this rule of impartible inheritance and the 
East Anglian rule coincided with the border between the two types of field- 
system. The test is the East Anglian panhandle around the Wash, which no 
more knew impartible inheritance than it did open-field agriculture. As in the 
case of the field-systems, one rule was prevalent but not universal on one side 
of the line, another rule on the other. Again the differences are statistical and 
not absolute. 

Elsewhere I have provided much of the evidence for the East Anglian rule. 
Land held in socage, and for that matter in villeinage, was usually partible 
among the sons of the last holder, and in default of sons among his daughters. 
Sometimes a lord in granting land might change the custom of inheritance 
applicable to it, but the very terms in which he made the exception prove that 
partibility was the rule. Thus Abbot Samson of Bury St. Edmunds in a charter 
of date c. 1200-11 granted lands in Rougham, Norfolk, to Roger son of Martin: 


‘tenendas ei et uni de filiis suis post decessum eius quem ipse inhereditarie 
uoluerit, ita tamen quod ipse et heres eius post eum teneant predictas terras 
cum pertinenciis integre sine aliqua diuisione facienda inter fratres uel 
sorores uel aliquos alios.’ 1 


Had impartibility been the rule, the charter need not have protested so much. 

Since brothers had ultimate rights of inheritance in undivided land, we find 
them in several East Anglian charters granting land as a group.? 

Now let us go into details. If a man holding a divided share of his father’s 
tenement died without issue, his land accrued, in the legal phrase, to his 
brothers as a group. But East Anglian custom, like Kentish, was more liberal 
to women than was the Salic Law, and if one of the brothers died leaving at 
least one daughter, she inherited his share. Accordingly, in a court roll of 
Westwood, Suffolk, in 1326, it is recorded that a messuage and arable had once 
been in the hands of Richard Hereward: 


‘Et de ipso Ricardo descendit ius et descendere debuit Henrico. Willelmo. 
et Thome ut filiis et uni heredi. Et de ipso Henrico descendit ius pro partis 
[sic] sue Alicie filie et heredi ipsius Henrici que nunc petit simul cum 
predictis Willelmo et Thoma.’ ? 


This sounds as if Alice’s part was not a physically divided piece of land but an 
ideal share or right of inheritance. If Alice married and had sons, her share 
presumably descended to them. At any rate, such an assumption would explain 
why divided shares of East Anglian tenements were often held by men bearing 
family names different from that of the first holder recorded in the documents. 


Holdings’, Econ. Hist. Rev. VIII (1937), 48-56; G. C. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth 
Century (Cambridge, Mass. 1941), pp. 109-32; B. Dodwell, op.cit. pp. xxxvi-xl ; The Kalendar 
of Abbot Samson of Bury St. Edmunds and Related Documents, ed. R. H. C. Davis (Camden Soc. 3rd 
ser. LXXXIV, 1954), xxxi, xxxiii. (Subsequently referred to as Kalendar.) 

1 Kalendar, pp. 97, 135- 

2 For example, Douglas, East Anglia, appendix, no. 52. 

3 P. R. O. Court Rolls, S.C. 2, 204/22, memb. 6. 
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But there is another reason for this last feature. Not only might land in East 
Anglia be divided among heirs, but at least if the land were socage, the divided 
parts might be quite freely alienated, and by the end of the thirteenth century 
East Anglia knew an active market in small pieces of land. Indeed partibility 
may have contributed to alienation: an heir might be left with too little land 
to make a living from and thus have good reason to sell out. Where one man 
had reason to sell, another had a chance to buy.? 

If the land were physically divided among heirs, how was it done? Some- 
times, we know, each quality of land was separately divided,? and if this 
practice was at all common in the cases of which we have no record, it would 
explain why the land of an individual holder often took the form of a number 
of parcels, but still lying in one part of the village fields. Indeed there is a little 
evidence that if a man held some land in socage and some in villeinage, his 
heirs shared proportionately in each.? 

But let us not overemphasize physical partition. The word for the inheritance 
custom is partible: a tenement might be physically divided among heirs, but it 
was not necessarily divided. In East Anglia as in Kent, the heirs often con- 
tinued to hold and work it in common and undivided, forming what anthropo- 
logists call a joint-family or minimal lineage. Thus we hear of groups of 
brothers, of uncles and nephews, and of first cousins holding land jointly. 
We hear of even more general terms for landholdings groups: not only of 
fratres and heredes but of soci, parcenaru, and participes. Indeed, this is a very 
common feature of East Anglian extents and custumals. 

Besides holding land in common, did a group of heirs ever keep on living 
together in one big family house, forming a house-community like those 
described in the sagas? All we have here are some curious East Anglian 
references to named ‘houses’ (domus), references that seem unlike any found in 
the records of other parts of England. A list of the encroachments made in 
1101—7 by Roget Bigot and his men on the land of St. Benet of Holme contains 
entries like this: 


‘Et apud Suthstede - domum Elfgari cum carrucata terre. ... Et apud Ouby 
[Oby, Norfolk] abstulit ipse S. domum Leofchildi et dimidiam possessionem 


eius’.4 


At the end of this century, the Aalendar of Abbot Samson speaks of ‘houses’ 
such as domus Hinulfi in Hopton, Suffolk, and a little above this entry we read of 
Gilbertus filius Einolf et socit, as if the partners made up the ‘house’. Finally, 
eighty years or so later still, there are entries in the Hundred Rolls for Norfolk 
specifying suit to hundred and leet as due from named ‘houses’.5 Such is the 
following entry for Fourhowe hundred: 


‘Item Willelmus ad Ecclesiam Johannes frater eius Ricardus ad Grenam 
domus Aylward domus Fraunceys in Runhal subtraxerunt se de leta de 


' G, CG. Homans, “The Rural Sociology of Medieval England’, Past and Present, no. 4 (1953), 
35: 
~ Feet of Fines of the Seventh and Eighth Years of the Reign of Richard I (Pipe Roll Soc. XX, 1896), 
76. . 

3 In a survey of 1291 of lands of the Prior of Norwich in Martham, Norfolk; see W. Hudson 
*Manorial Life’, History Teachers’ Miscellany, I, 161. 
- hg as of the Abbey of St. Benet of Holme, ed. J. R. West (Norfolk Record Soc.), I, 169; 

. M. Stenton, ‘St. Benet of Holme and the Norman Conquest’, English Histori ieee 
XXXVII (1922), aus oe quest’, English Historical Review, 

° Kalendar, p. 52; Rotuli Hundredorum, 1, 527, 529. 
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Runhal spectante ad hundredum per libertatem de Costiseye nesciunt quo 
warranto’. 


It would be pressing these entries too far to argue that they provided adequate 
evidence for a house-community. They do suggest some special significance of 
the house, as a building and as a body of men, in landholding and in the 
payment of rents and services. : 

If a group of heirs held land in common and undivided, under whose 
leadership did they act? Comparative anthropology would suggest the senior 
man. Even if a tenement were physically divided, the participes might still be 
held jointly responsible for the rents and services due from the tenement to the 
lord or the king. In this case we do find that the eldest bore a special responsi- 
bility. In an extent of Wykes in Bardwell, Suffolk, a freeholder, John Precius, 
is recorded as holding one-third of a messuage, one-third of the meadow, and 
three and a half acres of the tenement of John the chaplain, to which is added: 


‘and because he holds the eldest-born’s part (eyniciam partem) of the tenement 
of John the chaplain, he shall do suit at all the lord’s courts for himself and 
his parceners’.1 ; 


Eynicia is from the French aisne. It appears not to imply that the eldest got a 
larger share than the brothers, but only that when an inheritance was divided 
into parcels, the eldest had the right of first choice. Again, in the Hundred 
Rolls the jurors of North Erpingham hundred find as follows: 


‘Item dicunt quod Henricus de Yngworth et Robertus de Petra de Aylsham 
ballivi istius hundredi injuste distringunt omnes participes j hereditatis de 
qua una sola secta debetur ad faciendas plures sectas et graves. [Et licet] 
eynecya illius hereditatis faciat sectam debitam nichilominus graviter 
amerciant omnes participes pro defaltis ad grave dampnum omnium 
sectatorum istius hundredi’.? 


Note the use of hereditas for a holding of land. 

A third difference between East Anglian institutions and those of most other 
parts of England lay in the way tenements were grouped together to form 
larger fiscal, judicial, and even economic units. Especially important here is 
the mysterious leet (Middle English /ete, Latin leta), which, at least under that 
name, seems originally to have been limited to East Anglia. For these arrange- 
ments our best evidence comes, first, from the Kalendar of Abbot Samson of 
Bury St. Edmunds, of date 1186-91, which contains a description of the 
Suffolk hundreds then in the hands of the abbey,? and, second, from the 
Norfolk and Suffolk Hundred Rolls of 1274-5. 

In East Anglia, the basic assessment unit was, as we know, the carucate of 
120 ware acres. These carucates lay in vills, and the vills appear on the average 
to have been small. In the East Anglian Domesday, each vill is responsible for 
paying a certain number of pence to the geld. Such of these vills as appear in 
the Kalendar are grouped together to form leets, less often called Serdings or 
ferderings and, in Latin, villae integrae. Sometimes a large town like Sudbury is 
divided into several leets; sometimes a vill forms a leet by itself, but much more 


1 W. Hudson, ‘Three Manorial Extents of the Thirteenth Century’, Norfolk Archaeology, 
XIV, 46. 

2 Rotuli Hundredorum, I, 498, 517. 

3 Davis, op. cit. 
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often two, three, or four contiguous vills make a leet jointly. In this case, the 
Kalendar says that each vill forms a definite fraction of the leet. Of three vills, 
for instance, that together make up a leet, one may be said to form half the leet; 
the other two one-quarter each. The proportions that these fractions bear to 
one another are usually the same as those borne by the number of pence that 
the vills paid to the Domesday geld. And every leet within a hundred contrib- 
utes roughly the same, and often exactly the same, amount to the total geld 
for the hundred. 

The leet shows signs, then, of being a standard fiscal unit. D. C. Douglas 
argued that a leet was also a primitive ‘hundred’. He edited an eleventh- 
century survey in Anglo-Saxon of lands belonging to Bury St. Edmunds, which 
speaks of ‘hundreds’, divided into ‘manslots’, in the Norfolk Marshland, where 
we find at a later date the tenmanloth and leets rather than ‘hundreds’.? These 
Marshland ‘hundreds’ are different from, and much smaller than, the official 
Domesday hundreds. We may well ask what unit they made a hundred of. 

Douglas also argued that the ‘small hundred’ originally consisted of 12 
carucates and, as such, could constitute a body of men with joint economic 
responsibilities. 12-carucate hundreds were known in parts of the northern 
Danelaw, but they were known in East Anglia too. A convention dating from 
the early part of the reign of Henry III records an agreement between the men 
of the ‘two hundreds’ of Fleet, Holbeach, and Whaplode, on the one part, and 
the men of the ‘two hundreds’ of Gedney, Sutton, Lutton, and Tydd, on the 
other, regarding the partition of marshland between them.? These ‘hundreds’ 
are, again, not the official or royal hundreds. Indeed the first group of vills 
makes just 24 carucates in Domesday, as does the second, so that the 12- 
carucate hundred is certainly in existence here. It is, moreover, acting as a 
corporate body of men. Finally, the vills in question are not part of the ‘Danish’ 
Danelaw, but lie next to the Norfolk Marshland in the East Anglian panhandle 
that stretches around the end of the Wash. They lie outside the open-field area, 
and Sutton, for one, had a rule of partible inheritance.* Douglas also cites 
an agreement of the early thirteenth century concerning the use of marshland 
between the Abbot of Bury St Edmunds and many parceners, on the one part, 
and the Bishop of Ely, the Prior of Lewes, and farticipes qui sunt de leta integra 
de Merslond, on the other.® Here a leet is behaving in just the way a ‘hundred’ 
did a little to the west. But is a /eta integra more than an ordinary leet, as a villa 
integra is more than an ordinary vill? 

We must now turn to the leet as a court. In the fourteenth and later centuries, 
under the name of court leet, it became a special session of a manorial court, 
summoned twice a year to hold the view of frankpledge and to put to the 
capital pledges the same questions, the ‘articles of the view’, that the sheriff 
asked on his tourn. As the name for such a special session, the leet spread out- 
wards from East Anglia, its original home. 

Consider now the earlier history of the leet. The word itself (eta) as the name 
for a district and a geld-paying unit is used twice in the Norfolk Domesday. 

1 Douglas, East Anglia, pp. 52-9. 

a D. C. Douglas, ‘Fragments of an Anglo-Saxon Survey from Bury St. Edmunds’, Eng. Hist. 
Rev. XLII (1928), 376-83. 

a Documents Illustrative of the Social and Economic History of the Danelaw, ed. F. M. Stenton 
(British Academy: Records of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales, V), 


Ixviii-lxix; for the 12-carucate hundred in the Danelaw, see Lxiii ff. 
4 G. C, Homans, ‘Partible Inheritance of Villagers’ Holdings’, Econ. Hist. Rev. VIII (1937), 
51-2. 
5 Douglas, East Anglia, pp. 197-8. 
6 Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History of English Law (2nd ed.), I, 532, 580. 
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Not twenty years later it is used as the name for a court for freemen and villeins. 
In the foundation charter of Wymondham Abbey (pre-1107), William of 
Albini granted Wymondham to the prior and convent with 


curlam propriam in eadem villa et omnia amerciamenta hominum suorum 
tam liberorum quam lancetorum in leta mea in foro et in curia et in quocun- 
que modo amerciati fuerint’.1 


In the Aalendar under Troston, Suffolk, there is another—apparent—reference 
to the leet as a local court.2 And in 1295 the Bishop of Ely, the Abbot of 
Ramsey, and the Prior of Lewes (we have heard of them before) hold a leta 
jointly in Walsoken, and it is not identical with the manorial court of Wal- 
soken.® Here the leet looks as if it had been able to preserve its identity as a 
district and a court in the face of the division of its territory among three lords. 

But the most numerous references to the leet appear in the East Anglian 
Hundred Rolls. Here it is assumed that the leet belongs to the king; it ‘pertains’ 
to the hundred; it meets with the bailiff of the hundred, but at its own meeting- 
place separate from the hundred court. The king may alienate the leet, as he 
may the hundred; if, indeed, he alienates the hundred, he seems to alienate 
ipso facto its component leets, but no one may presume to hold a leet without 
warrant of royal charter. In short, the leet, like the hundred, is assumed to be a 
royal or folk court, and not a feudal or manorial one. A meeting of the leet 
certainly includes the view of frankpledge, or bortreming as it is called in 
Suffolk; the capital pledges make presentments on the Articles of the View, 
and violations of the minor or police regalia, such as the Assizes of Bread and 
Ale, may be amerced on the spot. 

Though the leet is presumed, in the absence of warrant for alienation, to be a 
royal court, a large number of entries in the Hundred Rolls show that by 1275 the 
lords of manors have been assuming the right to hold their own leets and 
drawing their men away from the royal leets. Consider, for example, one of the 
more elaborate entries for West Flegg hundred, Norfolk. The jurors: 


‘Dicunt quod abbas Sancti Benedicti de Hulmo attraxit sibi quandam 
sectam in Askeby Tirne et Reppes de homagiis suis quod dominus Rex per 
magnum tempus consuevit tenere per ballivum suum apud ecclesiam de 
Askeby die statuto scilicet die decollacionis Sancti Johannis Baptiste et ibi 
omnia regalia ad opus domini Regis recipere scilicet aliquando plus ali- 
quando minus. Modo dictus abbas illam letam in prejudicium domini Regis 
per suum ballivum facit tenere et omnia inde proveniencia ad opus suum 
recipere ad dampnum domini Regis per annum 1. mar’ et hoc fecit decem 
annis elapsis’.4 


Apparently the lords made good their encroachments, and in the fourteenth 
century the leet becomes a special session of a manorial court, no longer 
meeting as a separate royal court. Dive’ 

Let me sum up the argument so far. Originally a leet is a district smaller 
than a hundred but larger than a vill. A vill forms a definite fraction of a leet, 
and the leets of a hundred pay equal amounts to the geld due from the hundred. 
A leet is sometimes called a ‘hundred’, but as such it is clearly much smaller 


1 Douglas, East Anglia, p. 194. 
2 Kalendar, p. 44. 

Douglas, East Anglia, p. 198. 
4 Rotuli Hundredorum, 1, 510. 
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than the official or royal hundreds of East Anglia, and of the order of 12 
carucates in size. The men of such a ‘hundred’ or leet may make agreements 
concerning their collective use of marshland. A leet is also a court, in origin a 
royal or folk court below the hundred, but in the thirteenth century the land- 
lords are trying to turn it into a special session of a manorial court. 

Now let us move on to the relation between the leet or small hundred and 
still larger territorial units. Arguing from the geld assessments, Douglas claimed 
not only that 12 carucates originally made a leet, but that 12 leets made an 
official or royal hundred. No such regularity obtains in East Anglia in the 
thirteenth century, and yet suspicious single examples still stick out. Thingoe 
hundred, Suffolk, contains just 12 leets. If, moreover, there is one place where 
we should look for the survival of pre-manorial, or at least non-manorial, 
institutions, it is in the boroughs. And it happens that records, beginning in 
1288, have survived of the leet organization of Norwich.! At that time Norwich 
is a hundred in itself. It is divided into four Great Leets and into 11 (later 12) 
lesser units, also called leets in the fourteenth century. Three of the lesser leets 
ordinarily make up each of the greater ones. The Great Leets all meet in the 
Tolbooth, each leet on a different day, under the presidency of four bailiffs as 
representatives of the king. That is, the leet court in Norwich retains its royal or 
folk character. The leets may be held in Lent, which is ‘a proof of their antiqu- 
ity; for if the privilege had been granted subsequently to Magna Charta, 
they would have to be held after Easter.’? As we shall see, the arrangements 
may long have antedated Magna Carta and may never have been ‘granted’ at 
all. The leet is a police court of broad jurisdiction including, as we should 
expect, the view of frankpledge. The capital pledges of the tithings present 
offences, and there are at least 12, and usually exactly 12, capital pledges for 
every lesser leet. Thus each lesser leet is made up of 12 tithings. Note that in the 
Marshland 12 carucates made up a small hundred or leet, which raises the 
possibility of some equivalence between the tithing, as a number of men, and 
the carucate, as an area. At any rate the Norwich leet records provide evidence 
for the following equations as a pattern or ideal: 12 tithings make one lesser 
leet; three lesser leets make a Great Leet; four Great Leets make an official or 
royal hundred. It was this arrangement in Norwich and perhaps elsewhere that 
led Sir Francis Palgrave to write: ‘In East Anglia there existed a duodenary 
division, the Hundred being distributed into 12 Leets or Tribes; that is to say, 
into four head Leets, each containing three subordinate Leets.’3 Let us remem- 
ber this ‘duodenary division’, for we shall come back to it. 

With the Norwich arrangements in mind, we are in a position to consider the 
ferding or ferdering.4 The word must mean a ‘fourth’ or ‘quarter’, and then the 
question is what it was a quarter of ? In Abbot Samson’s Kalendar Babergh 
double-hundred is said to be divided into ferdings quas in aliis hundredis vocamus 
letas; they are in fact of the same kind and order of magnitude as the other 
leets of Bury St. Edmunds, and as such they cannot be quarters of an official 
hundred, for there were 15 ferdings in the double-hundred, if—and here the 
ambiguity begins—we include the parochia of Stokes, which is described as 
quarta pars hundredi. The ferding is an old institution, for Domesday Book speaks 
of St. Edmund’s ferding of Aldham. From the Kalendar we know that the latter 


1 Leet Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich, ed. W. Hudson (Selden Soc. V, 1891). 

2 [bid. p. xxvi. 

3 Cited ibid. p. xxi. 

4 For the ferding see Victoria County History: Suffolk, 1, 358; Register of the Abbey of St. Benet of 
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was also called a leet, including Great and Little Aldham and Great and 
Little Elmsett, and that it was certainly not a quarter of a hundred but one- 
eighth of Cosford half-hundred. 

On the other hand, Domesday also speaks of the Bishop of 'Thetford’s ferting 
of Elmham, and this definitely was a quarter of Wangford hundred. Finally the 
documents describe certain districts as quarta pars hundredi without equating 
them with leets or suggesting that the Latin phrase is a translation of Serding. 
Stokes has already been mentioned. Wisbech was a quarter of a hundred. 
Thingoe hundred, we know, contained 12 leets; three of them made up 
Sudbury, which is called quarta pars hundredi. This arrangement is just like 
Norwich, where three of the lesser leets made a great leet or quarter of a 
hundred. We may perhaps accept the identification of ferding with leet and 
argue that the same confusion reigned over both words: a ferding (lesser leet) 
might mean something of the order of a twelfth of a hundred; a ferding (great 
leet) might also mean a quarter of a hundred. 

To complete the confusion, we hear in East Anglia not only of a ferding but 
of a thredling (third). There once was a Thredling hundred in Suffolk, which 
was itself a third of Claydon hundred: ‘hundr’ de thredling que est tercia pars 
hundred: de Cleydon’.1 Note at least how often East Anglian districts are divided 
into thirds or fourths, and how occasionally, as in Thingoe and Norwich, a 
full-fledged 3 x 4 = 12 duodenary system makes its presence felt. 

The final characteristic of East Anglia that sets it off at least from Wessex 
and Mercia is its weak, or perhaps late, manorialization. We have seen 
something of this in the transformation of the leet into a manorial court, and 
earlier students of medieval East Anglian society have observed that the 
manors themselves were still being carved out at the time of Domesday Book, 
carved with some difficulty, for the social order did not fit easily into classic 
manorialism. Specifically, weak manorialism meant a large number of free 
tenants. ‘The free peasantry of East Anglia—that is to say of the two counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk alone—formed approximately one half of the total 
number of freemen and sokemen recorded for the whole of Domesday England.’ 
The number should be increased by the free peasantry in the Lincolnshire end 
of the East Anglian panhandle. 

Many of the East Anglian hundreds were in ecclesiastical hands, and the 
nature of the socage dues is revealed most clearly in such records as those of 
Bury St. Edmunds. The numerous sokemen rendered their services to the 
hundred, not to the local manor, and these services were not limited to suit of 
court but included hidage, carrying-services, foddercorn, mowing, and the 
payment of reliefs and gersum. Indeed the services may have been older than 
the hundreds, for several vills received socage dues in 1086 and later that were 
not capitals of hundreds, and the dues came from sokemen whose lands lay 
scattered over a wide area and even outside the hundred in which the vill in 
question lay. As R. H. C. Davis points out, such a vill with its dependent 
sokemen resembles nothing so much as the Kentish lathe, where royal dues, not 
only gafol but also light labour-services, were paid by freemen from all over the 
outland of the lathe to its capital, the villa regis. But if lathes or their like ever 
existed in East Anglia, their boundaries cannot now be determined. The 


1 Q. S. Anderson, ‘The English Hundred-Names’, Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., Avd 1, 
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crucial points to note are the amount of East Anglian socage and its pre-feudal, 
non-manorial nature. 

To say that in 1086 there were many freemen and sokemen in East Anglia 
is not, of course, to say that there were no villeins, then or later. In fact there 
were many, and in the Ramsey cartulary and elsewhere we find them called 
by a curious name. Villeins are lancetti or landsetti (note: not landsettles but 
landsetts) ; villeinage is lancettagium and so is a villein holding.t In this special 
sense the word seems to be a peculiarity of East Anglia. At least in the Ramsey 
documents it appears only once outside of East Anglia—in Elton, Hunts., 
(Aethelingtuna).2 Let us bear it in mind for future reference. 

Though we have long given up the notion that the ‘typical’ manor coincided 
with a village, the sub-division of villages into manors went particularly far in 
East Anglia. In Domesday many of the lesser freemen were said to hold manors 
of their own, and these manors were small: ‘It is ... the prevalence of small 
manors, maneriola, that especially characterizes Suffolk among English coun- 
ties. Out of a total of 659 manors, 294, or nearly 45 per cent, are under one 
carucate in size, and about the same proportion range from one to five caru- 
cates.’ And again: ‘The little manors of the Suffolk freemen and sokemen were 
often enough estates of 60 or 30 acres with no apparent division between 
demesne and tenant land, cultivated by one team or half a team, and by the 
labour of a bordar or two, or even, it may be, in some cases, by the ‘lord of the 
manor’ himself and his household.’? Is it possible that the manors were small 
because the group of countrymen actually collaborating in tillage was small in 
number and had its holdings concentrated in one part of the village fields? 

Such, in their main lines, were the characteristics of East Anglian society: 
the absence of the classic open-field system, peasant holdings that tended to be 
concentrated in one part of the village fields, partible inheritance as the 
outward sign of joint-family organization, the leet as a fiscal unit, an economic 
corporation, and a folk court between the vill and the hundred in size, hints 
of a duodenary system in the relations between carucate (and tithing), leet, 
and hundred, a large number of freeholders and sokemen, often holding 
small manors, dependent on and providing light rents and services to, what 
looks like a villa regis. Some of these features resemble those of parts of the 
northern Danelaw: the large number of freeholders, for instance. But the 
similarity need not bespeak a Danish origin, especially as the East Anglian 
institutions resemble those of Kent, where few Danes settled, far more than they 
do those of the Danelaw. The inference is that they were pre-Danish in origin. 
And if so, who were these East Angles, whose society differed so sharply from 
that of the Middle Angles across the Fens? 


Ill 


Although many of the facts are familiar, I have had to review the social 
institutions of East Anglia in order to establish a basis for comparison with 
medieval Friesland. By Friesland I shall mean the seven seelande of medieval 
Frisia, forming a coastal strip from the Scheldt to the Weser, and disregard 
the extension of Frisian culture east of the Weser, which seems to have occurred 
at some time after the invasions. Although the Lex Frisionum is an eighth- 
century document, anything like adequate evidence for Frisian institutions, as 


1 Douglas, East Anglia, pp. 48-9. 
2 Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia (Rolls Series), III, 260. 
3 Victoria County History: Suffolk, 1, 369, 372. 
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for East Anglian ones, dates only from the later Middle Ages. For my chief 
authority on these institutions I shall use B. E. Siebs’ summary and synthesis 
of earlier work: Grundlagen und Aufbau der altfriesischen Verfassung.} 'The signific- 
ance of the picture Siebs presents seems to have escaped English scholars. 

Like the other Germanic lands, Friesland knows a basic tenement and 
assessment unit, which German scholars call the hufé. It is of the same order of 
magnitude as the East Anglian carucate, though it varies somewhat in size 
from one part of Friesland to another. Its name also varies. In South Friesland it 
is, among other things, a ploeg or ploeggang (aratrum in Latin), a teen or teenland; 
elsewhere it is egge, rott, or simply land.2 For convenience I shall usually call it 
a ploeg, but what I shall say of the ploeg applies also to the basic tenement 
unit under other names. 

Let us look first at these names, especially the South Frisian ones. Note, 
first, that whatever else the basic tenement is called, it is not called a hide. 
But it is called a ‘plow’, which means that in looking for an ethnic origin for the 
East Anglian carucate we are not limited to the Danes. Note next the terms 
teen or teenland. The word may refer to the hedging-in of land, in which case it is 
related to zaun and town, but it may also be a form of the word ten, which 
should make us think at once of the Walpole tenmanlots and of the 12-acre 
holdings, one-tenth of a carucate, that are so common in East Anglia. For 
whatever the origin of the word, Siebs believes that the teen or ploeg was in 
early times the unit bound to furnish ten men for the heer, the army. There 
might be more than ten men living from the land, kinsmen or tenants of the 
holder, but of these at least ten were liable for military service. In this case 
the hundred would be the unit providing 100 men, or 120 by the long hundred.3 

Second, the teen or ploeg was a unit whose members were held collectively 
responsible for carrying out the legal duties of any one of their number. In this, 
of course, it resembles the English tithing, whichis also in theory a group of ten. 

Third, and this is much more important for my argument, the ploeg is a 
compact area of land (geschlossene Lage); so is the East Frisian rott (geschlossene 
Ortsteil), and Siebs provides maps of villages showing the rotten lying as compact 
areas.° No doubt the land of the floeg is internally divided into strips, but it is 
not scattered in strips, at least so far as the arable is concerned. Indeed the 
open-field system is definitely not a Frisian institution. Sometimes a ploeg or 
rott constituted a single vill (thorp); more often a vill would be divided into 
several rotten.6 As new land was brought under cultivation, the ploeg might 
grow in size, or new ones might be created. 

Siebs, moreover, equates the standard holding, the floeg, with the land 
originally in the hands of a lineage (geschlecht).” In fact egge, one of the names of 
the standard holding, which means ‘part’, may also be translated as ‘lineage’. 
It is in this sense that the ploeg, like the hide, is terra unius familiae, the familia 
not being the small family of today but a joint-family: a group of men tracing 
their descent from a common ancestor and acting together in agriculture and 
elsewhere. Siebs believes, for instance, that originally the men of the ploeg went 
to war under the leadership of the head of the lineage (geschlechtsdlteste). 


1 Untersuchungen zur Deutschen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, CXLIV (Breslau, 1933), subsequently 
referred to as Siebs. 

2 Siebs, pp. 18-31. 

3 Siebs, pp. 33-5- 

4 Siebs, pp. 39-40. 

5 Siebs, p. 37- 

6 Siebs, p- 37. 

7 Siebs, pp. 18, 31-2. 
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Whether the headship passed from one member of the lineage to another by 
male primogeniture, or passed from older male to younger male, and so forth, 
in the oldest living generation before going to the oldest of the next generation 
is not clear, but note that succession to the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms shows signs 
of following the latter rule. Certainly names referring to lineages are common 
in medieval Friesland as elsewhere in the Germanic world, especially the -eng 
names (Benninga, Henninghmen), and lineage names are often given to tenement 
units or parts of them.! 

But we must not dwell too much on the ploeg being kept together as a joint- 
family holding, for Friesland has a rule of partible inheritance identical with 
that of East Anglia and Kent. The holding might be, and often was, left 
undivided among the heirs and worked by them jointly as a hausgemeinschaft. 
In this case, ‘the oldest brother shall protect his youngest brother and sister 
with their father’s sword, that is, with their father’s landright, so long as they 
will stay together on undivided property.’ This sounds like the East Anglian 
eynicia. On the other hand, the heirs might decide to divide the land, in which 
case brothers shared equally, and if one of these brothers, in his turn, left no 
male heirs but only a daughter, she had the right to his land. If the heirs 
decided to divide, special protection was sometimes given to the youngest son: 
the eldest dividing the land into shares, the youngest choosing first.* There is 
also a hint that the land was not divided into compact parcels, but rather that 
each part of the land was separately divided: “Then they must go afield and 
divide the land, the farthest (from the house) first and the nearest last.’ 3 
In course of time, in Friesland as in East Anglia, the holdings got much broken 
up by division and alienation, until the ploeg became hardly recognizable, at 
best a union of neighbours instead of a union of kinsmen. 

Even if the heirs did not go on living together in the same house, as a haus- 
gemeinschaft, but built houses of their own nearby, they might still continue to 
work the land of the holding together.4 Then the head of the lineage, or the 
heir of the senior part of the holding, would remain in the house of his fore- 
fathers (the stammhaus). In Friesland this was often strongly built and fortified; 
it was called a burg, and it became the strong point of the lineage in time of 
trouble. Siebs produces maps of several Frisian villages, showing the boundaries 
of the rotten and, in the midst of each rott, the traces lasting to modern times of a 
burg, a specially large and strong house.® We are reminded of the tantalizing 
East Anglian references to ‘houses’—of domus Elfgari with a carucate attached 
to it, of domus Aylward and domus Fraunceys which withdrew themselves from the 
leet of Runhall. 

Some of the subdivisions of the ploeg, notably halves and quarters, were 
recognized by name, but in the long run the size of actual holdings depended 
on the accidents of inheritance, on the number of heirs on hand to divide the 
land. Only in West Friesland are there signs that the arable of the teen might be 
divided into just ten shares. There is much more evidence that the meadow 
pertaining to the teen might be divided into ten lots, and that the teen might 
be responsible for providing ten or twelve men to work on the dikes.® 


1 Siebs, pp. 3-13, 22. 

2 Siebs, pp. 32, 116. 

3S. Fairbanks, The Old West Frisian Skeltana Riucht (Gambridge, Mass. - 
sequently referred to as Skeltana Riucht). : oe ce 

4 Siebs, p. 32. 

> Siebs, pp. 122-7 and maps at end 

6 Siebs, pp. 32-3. 
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Of the names given to divisions of the ploeg, one is especially interesting. In 
. Friesland we hear of holdings called by some form of the word erf, erve, or erwe, 
meaning ‘inheritance’ or even simply ‘land’. We hear, for instance, of a 
vullarve, a ‘full inheritance’.! I believe that the word variously spelled eruing, 
erving, aruing, and aeruing (but not eriung) that appears in Norfolk documents— 
and only in Norfolk documents—of the thirteenth century contains the same 
root and likewise means an ‘inheritance’.? Similarly vullarve reminds us of the 
JSullonds that appear in the Ely extents. 

The study of the holding and its partible inheritance leads at once to the 
sorts and conditions of men. The earliest Frisian records name four social 
classes: the ethelings (nobiles), the frilings (and these two made up the so-called 
‘free Frisians’), the laten or liten, and the slaves. The slaves disappeared early 
in the middle ages, joining the class of laten.3 

Now let us suppose, which is not asking much, that a man’s social status bore 
some relation to the size of his holding of land. If the holding went undivided 
to one heir, the latter would have no trouble maintaining his father’s estate. 
And if the land were held in common by the joint-family, the family head 
would represent the family estate. But holdings in Friesland did not remain 
forever undivided, and so the question arose: What is the lower limit of the 
amount of land held that lets a man qualify as a member of a given class? 
Siebs believes that an etheling’s holding was originally a full ploeg, and that the 
holding of an ordinary freeman would be a half-ploeg. But with partibility it was 
hard to keep up such high standards. Later, the smallest amount of land that 
would qualify a man for the estate of etheling was set at a quarter-ploeg, and the 
friling’s share proportionately lower.* We translate the word etheling as ‘noble’ 
or even as ‘prince’. But the pre-feudal Germanic world must have been in 
some ways less aristocratic than it came to be later. Certainly ‘noble’ is not a 
good word for a Frisian etheling holding as little as thirty acres of land. ‘Head 
of an important family’ is much better. 

Of course there were ethelings in Anglo-Saxon England, though ‘thane’ 
and ‘earl’ took the place of the word in the ordinary sense of ‘nobleman’. 
If we can trust the place-name Athelington in Suffolk, there were ethelings in 
East Anglia. But there is no evidence of the status being associated with a 
definite amount of land—except for one charter of date 1189-98 in which the 
Prior of Binham grants land in Edgefield, Norfolk, que terra appellatur Adhel- 
ingesdele.® In accordance with his general tendency, Douglas tries to give this 
word a Danish origin, ‘both ing and adel being common in the formation of 
Danish place-names’.® But is it not easier to give the word the straightforward 
interpretation ‘etheling’s share or part’? We cannot lay great weight on a 
single reference, but it may be just possible that, before the Conquest, there 
were in East Anglia as in Friesland ethelings who, to maintain their estate, had 
to hold a certain minimum amount of land. If this minimum had been in 
East Anglia, as in Friesland, a quarter of a carucate, the ‘etheling’s share’ 


1 Siebs, pp. 135-6. , 

2 For example: Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia (Rolls Series) III, 285; W. Hudson, 
‘Traces of Primitive Agricultural Organization as Suggested by a Survey of the Manor of 
Martham, Norfolk, (1101-1292)’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 4th ser. I, 36: “The archaic word 
used for a full villeinage tenement deserves notice. It is always written eruing. The letters in the 
ms. are very carefully formed. Once or twice the form erving is used.’ 

3 Siebs, pp. 112=3: 

4 Siebs, p. 117. 

5 Douglas, East Anglia, p. 221. 

6 T[bid. p. 28. 
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would have been 30 acres—which is in fact in the East Anglian Domesday and 
fines a socage holding of very frequent occurrence. There is, moreover, just a 
hint that the possession of 30 acres or more made a difference in a man’s legal 
responsibilities. Of sokemen in Fersfield the Norfolk Domesday says that, if they 
hold 30 acres or more, they owe soke to the hundred, but if they hold less than 
that, they owe soke to the manor. The words are: 


‘In Feruella iacet soca et saca t. r. e. de omnibus qui minus habent quam xxx 
acras. De illis qui habent xxx acras iacet soca et saca in hundredo’.? 


If a separate class of ethelings ever existed in East Anglia, hardly a trace of 
them under that name remains after the Conquest. This is not quite true of the 
laten, the lowest class in Frisian society. The first two classes: ethelings and 
frilings, made up the ‘free Frisians’. These were the regular suitors at the folk 
courts; they paid geld to the Carolingian successors of the old Frisian kings: 
huslotha, huslaga, or huisgeld.2 The laten were none of these things. Instead they 
were men who, unlike the ‘free Frisians’, were not thought of as holding land 
in their own right, but rather were settled as tenants on part of the holdings of 
the ‘free Frisians’, paying rent and labour to the holders. They were bound to 
the holding—‘Die Laten standen in einem Horigkettsverhaltnis zu threr Gutsherrschaft 
—but they might buy their freedom if they had the means.? We should not 
speak of them as villeins, for that would be to apply the definitions of feudalism 
to a society that was hardly feudal at all, but we can appreciate how the Jaten 
might be mistaken for villeins. 

Now such a tenant is called in West Friesland in the eleventh century a 
landseta,* which at once recalls the terms Jandsetti and landsettagium, which are 
used in East Anglia—and there alone—for a kind of villein and a villein 
tenure. The manorialization of East Anglia had made them villeins, though it 
had of course made others villeins too. In Norfolk there is even a hint of a 
three-class division. A writ of Henry ITI confirming the manor of Potter Heigham 
and Ludham to St. Benet of Holme says: 


‘et habeat et teneat in manu et in dominio suo omnes terras landesettorum 
suorum . et terras lueicias et sokemannos suos in eisdem uillis’. 


Later the abbot grants at Ludham terram luiciam quam Edricus Noteles tenuit. 
The word seems also to have been spelled Juitza.° Later we shall consider its 
significance. ; 
Suppose, as I have been arguing right along, that East Anglia once had a 
Frisian social system. Then the post-Conquest freemen and sokemen would be 
the descendants of ‘free Frisians’, members of a ‘house’, holding shares in the 
plowgang, and the landsetts would be the descendants of their tenants. Indeed 
the plowgang, or one of its larger subdivisions, with its center in the big house 
and with its non-‘free’ tenants, the landsetts, might be the original ancestor of 
the small manor, maneriolum, often less than a carucate in size, worked by a 
freeholder, his kinsmen, and a couple of bordars, so characteristic of Domesday 


_ + Domesday Book, I, fol. 130b; cited in Sir P. Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh 
Century, p. 104. ¥ 
2 Siebs, p. 118. 
3 K. von Richthofen, De Lex Frisionum (Leeuwarden, 1886), p. 113; Siebs, p. 119. 
4 Skeltana Riucht, p. 99. 


5 are Abbey of St. Benet of Holme, ed. J. R. West (Norfolk Record Soc. 1932), 0, 225 
115; II, 218. 
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East Anglia. If a social system of Frisian type should ever have come to be 
described in the language of manorialism, this is just the sort of ‘manor’ we 
might expect to find. 

With the ploeg and its custom of inheritance we are on firm ground, but we 
must turn now to that far more obscure subject, the organization of the larger 
units into which the ploegs were grouped. In the Frisian constitution the next 
unit larger than the ploeg is the burar (bauerschaft). This might consist of a 
single ploeg, but also of more than one, and the actual number varied a good 
deal. Siebs believes that ideally three ploegs made a burar, which coincided 
with a village (thorp), but it was possible for a big village to be divided into 
several bauerschaften. As a body of men, the burar was originally the corporation 
that controlled the use of the pasture, but not the tillage, in which its con- 
stituent ploegs intercommoned. Later in the Middle Ages the burar came to set 
the rules for the use of the arable, in the manner of the English byrlaw, besides 
being responsible for the upkeep of dikes, ditches, paths, and roads.! This unit 
is of the right order of magnitude, and it is not hard to see in it the equivalent 
of the small East Anglian village. 

More interesting is the next larger unit, the Frisian hundred. The hundred as 
a number was the long hundred, 120, and as a district the hundred was bound 
to provide 120 men for the heer, so that if each ploeg or teen provided ten men, 
the hundred consisted of 12 ploegs. And if the three ploegs made the ideal 
bauerschaft, four bauerschaften made a hundred.? Here we have a 3 X 4 = 12 
duodenary system. No doubt the accidents to which human affairs are subject 
would prevent so abstract a system being set up everywhere with utter re- 
gularity or, if so set up, would erode the regularity in time. Nevertheless there 
is evidence that the Frisians had in their minds a duodenary system as an ideal 
pattern. We are not done with it. 

Now this Frisian hundred is clearly smaller than the official East Anglian 
hundreds, but it is of just the order of magnitude of the small hundred of the 
Marshland panhandle. The Frisian hundred is 12 floegs; the Marshland 
hundred is 12 carucates. If we must look for an ethnic origin for this institution, 
we are, again, not confined to the Danes. Moreover, the small hundred of the 
Marshland is of the same order of magnitude as the district called elsewhere a 
leet. As a territory, the leet is between the vill and the official hundred in Size ; 
as a body of men, it has fiscal, legal ,and sometimes economic responsibilities. 
Leets divided into just four vills are found in East Anglia, but not regularly, any 
more than the regular division of the hundred into just four bauerschaften is 
found in Friesland. Three is the most frequent number of vills per leet in the 
Kalendar. On the other hand, Risby, Suffolk, counts as a leet by itself; the entry 
goes on to say: Notandum est quod villa ista quadripartita est, and names the four 
terrae that make up the vill. And there are other quadripartite vills in East 
Anglia.3 I cannot point to a regular 3 x 4 = 12 duodenary system in the 
relation between carucate, vill, and leet, but I must emphasize again that the 
orders of magnitude of the units are the same in East Anglia as in Friesland, 
and in both places the vill is considered to be a definite fraction of the leet or 
small hundred. 

But if the leet was a hundred, how did it come to be called so regularly a 
leet? Here too the Frisian evidence is suggestive. We have seen that the leet, as 
late as the thirteenth century, was a royal or folk court, not a seigniorial one. 


1 Siebs, pp. 41-7. 
2 Siebs, p. 50. 
3 Kalendat, ae xvi-xxv, 26; note Pulham, below, and Rotuli Hundredorum, II, 147, 150. 
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In Friesland the hundred was above all a folk court. It met under the presidency 
of a bonnere or schelta. Suit at court was owed by all free Frisians, that is, the 
ethelings and frilings but not the laten (landsetan). These suitors were spoken of as 
the lioda or liude, that is, as ‘the people’ par excellence, but sometimes a distinction 
was made between two kinds of suitors. The West Frisian Skeltana Riucht 
speaks of heran and liuda, perhaps best translated ‘lords and commons’, as being 
present in the court. If the heran were the ethelings, the liuda must have been 
the frilings. The judgments in the court were reached by what the English 
might have called a jury of 12 doomsmen, in theory one from each of the 12 
ploegs of which the hundred was composed.! We are reminded that the Norwich 
leets were divided into 12 tithings, and that the 12 capital pledges made 
presentment of offences. In Friesland these doomsmen were called collectively 
the liodwita or liudamonna. Since the linguists seem not to be agreed on the 
origin of the word leet, one may still see in the lioda or liude, the ‘people’ or 
‘folk’ that attended the hundred and provided its doomsmen, the origin of the 
name of the small East Anglian hundred and its court. It may be called 
hundred, after its size, or leet, after its suitors. In Middle English ‘leet’ is lete and 
‘folk’ lede. 

There are, however, some curious East Anglian words that may come even 
closer than lete to the Frisian forms lioda and liude in the sense of some social 
class other than the landsetts. I have already mentioned the terras landesettorum 
et terras lueicias et sokemannos suos at Potter Heigham and Ludham. Note how the 
landsetts are separated from the other two. It seems likely that the word 
printed lweicia should be read lueztia, especially as in the 1222 Ely extent of 
Pulham, Norfolk, reference is made to a class of men, then apparently servile, 
called leudimen (cf. the Frisian liudamonna).* It is further interesting that 
Pulham was divided into four sections, each called a lete. This is probably not 
the leet in the sense of ‘small hundred’, but dete seems to have been freely used in 
Norfolk for any territorial unit. Can this /ueitia land, as distinguished from the 
land in the hands of landsetts, be the last trace in East Anglia of the land in the 
hands of the liwde, the ancient ‘folk’?? Indeed it is tempting to identify the 
sokemanm with the ethelings, the leudimen with the /frilings, and the landsetti, as 
before with the laten. But the case for the similarity of East Anglian and 
Frisian institutions does not rest on speculations as tenuous as this. 

The unit above the Frisian hundred was the land or go (gau), and ideally 
four hundreds made a go. In reference to this proportion, the hundred was some- 
times called a ‘quarter’—fiardandel.4 Remember that the East Anglian leets were 
sometimes called ferdings. Siebs believes that the traces of a Frisian ‘thousand’ 
can also be recognized, each consisting of 12 hundreds, that is, of three goen. In 
short, the Frisians had, at least as an ideal, a duodenary system, not only in the 
proportions between ploeg, burar, and hundred, but also in the proportions 
between hundred, go, and thousand.® Just as the Frisian hundred met as a 
folk court, so did the go and, less often, the thousand. 

A thousand made up of 12 hundreds would be of the right order of magnitude 


I Siebs, pp. 88-96; Skeltana Riucht, p. 27. 
2 B. M. Cotton. MS. ‘Tiberius B I, fols. 188-g1 ; see Douglas, East Anglia, p. 63. 
® Thave suggested that (ueitia is related to liude but it may actually be identical with the word 
often spelled leuid, leude, and leud in Middle English, which has come down to us as lewd. Since 
there is no agreement among the experts on the origin of lewd (A-S laewede or leud), a layman 
that is, a lewd person, is free to speculate. Gan the original meaning of lewd as ‘lay layman, 
unlearned’ have come from the sense ‘popular’ or ‘of the folk’? ; 
4 Siebs, pp. 49, 62; for the larger Frisian political units see pp. 61-76, 94-6. 
> See table II at the end of Siebs. 
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to match some of the official or ‘large’ East Anglian hundreds. Two of the latter 
consisted of just 12 leets: Norwich itself and Thingoe hundred. (Remember, by 
the way, that both thing and howe are Frisian words.)! It is true that the 
arrangements in Norwich and Thingoe, together with the units called quarta 
pars hundredi, suggest a 3 X 4 = 12 system instead of a 4 x 3 = 12 system, 
which was, at this level, the Frisian ideal. Only the ferding in the sense of 
‘lesser leet’ and the single thredling, or third of a hundred, are strictly in accord 
with Frisian arrangements. But we must not ask too much. 

It should now be clear why the word hundred has two meanings. The ‘small’ 
hundred is a unit of a hundred (120) men. The Frisian thousand is a unit of 
12 times this number of men. The official Anglo-Saxon hundred is originally a 
hundred standard assessment units, the unit presumably being the West Saxon 
hide. A hundred reckoned in men would be much smaller than one reckoned 
in hides. Indeed it is likely that the East Anglian hundreds, officially so-called, 
as distinguished from the small hundreds or leets, were set up under the 
influence of the West Saxon administrative tradition after the reconquest, 
by 917, of East Anglia from the Danes. This putative reorganization may 
still have allowed the confused debris of an older duodenary system and a few 
older ‘thousand’ units to survive. _ 

I turn finally to a less specific similarity between East Anglia and Friesland. 
As compared at least with Wessex and Mercia, East Anglia and Kent appear 
to be lands of relatively late or weak manorialization. In the thirteenth century 
the Kentish gavelkinders are recognized as freemen. We can watch East 
Anglia still under the process of manorialization in the eleventh century, when 
it still abounds in freemen and sokemen. This resistance of the social order to 
manorialization is even more characteristic of Friesland. The Carolingians laid 
Friesland under the rule of grewan, a word better translated as ‘governors’ than 
as ‘counts’, for they never became overlords in the feudal sense, and even the 
rule of the grewan broke down in time. Friesland never knew a seigneurie nora 
manor, unless a ploeg on which landsetts were established might count as a small 
manor, like the maneriolum of East Anglia. Facts like these led Marc Bloch to 
postulate a relationship between feudalism and manorialism, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the nature of the social order that lay under them. The 
infrastructure determines to some degree the characteristics of the super- 
structure. In France, Bloch pointed out, vassallage and the sezgneurte appear 
fully developed only in the big-village, open-field country between the Loire 
and the borders of Flanders.? If a man of war in the Dark Ages wished to get 
support for himself and his followers in the form of heavy work-services on 
demesne land, how much more easy to exploit the big open-field village, 
whose members were already accustomed to large-scale cooperation in 
communal agriculture, than the small, independent, loosely-organized 
plowlands of East Anglia, Kent, and Friesland. Indeed we need not postulate 
any man of war at all. Wessex and Mercia may have known for ages, 1n 
England and in the German homeland, a rural social order that more nearly 
resembled what later came to be thought of as typical of a manor than did 
ever the society of East Anglia, Kent, and Friesland. 


1 For the 12 leets of Thingoe see Kalendar, p. xvii; for thing and howe in Frisian see Skeltana 


jucht, pp. 33, 100 etc. oes eh CPs : 
oot ti. ‘The Rise of Dependent Cultivation and Seigniorial Institutions’, Cambridge 


Economic History of Europe, ed. J. H. Clapham and E. Power, I, 264. 
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The main task of this paper has been to point out the institutional similarities 
between medieval East Anglia and medieval Friesland. In one respect only are 
they not similar: there seems to be no Frisian evidence for a lathe or its possible 
East Anglian equivalent. This may be because the lathe exists to provide a 
feorm for the king, and the Frisian kingship was destroyed by the Franks. 
In other respects—in the absence of the open-field system, in the concentration 
of the holding in one part of the village fields, in the customs of inheritance of 
land, and in the structure of the joint-family—the two are, it is not too strong 
a word, identical. Less precise, but none the less strong, are the similarities in 
structure and function of the larger social units above the holding, especially 
the small hundred or leet as a folk court and as a group of plowlands and vills. 
There are even traces in East Anglia of a double duodenary arrangement of 
territorial units from the plowland up. Still less clear, but still present, are 
hints of survival of the Frisian social classes: the landsetts definitely, the ethelings 
possibly, and the liude as the name for the ‘folk’ of middle rank. Even some of 
the words that are specific in their special senses to medieval East Anglia find 
their identities or parallels in Friesland: the adhelingesdele, the eruing, the 
ferding, the landseta, the leudiman, the tenmanloth. Finally, East Anglia and 
Friesland share a more general characteristic, which may have been a resultant 
of the others: a high proportion of free tenures, a resistance to manorialization 
except in the form of the maneriolum. East Anglia, indeed, is culturally more 
closely related to Friesland than it is even to its nearest English relative, Kent. 

A few of these features: the word carucate, the small hundred, and the high 
degree of freedom, have their parallels in parts of the northern Danelaw, but 
the overwhelming majority do not, and for those that do, a Frisian origin is as 
much possible as a Danish one. This does not mean that, contrary to the 
historical record, no Danes settled in East Anglia. It must mean that the Danes 
were few enough in number to be assimilated by the earlier society instead 
of reorganizing it. 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, we assume that invaders bring 
their institutions with them, and that the more closely the language and 
culture of one people resemble those of another, the more recently the two 
peoples were one. As Frisian is the language most closely related to English, 
so Frisian institutions are the institutions most closely related to East Anglian 
ones. The conclusions must be that Frisians invaded East Anglia in the fifth 
century. The similarity of institutions, in spite of the fact that something like 
adequate written records about them begin to appear only in the eleventh 
century, at least six hundred years after the new Frisians must have separated 
from the old, seems to me to strengthen this conclusion rather than weaken it. 
How much more eloquently do the institutions speak for a common origin 
when they had so much time, opportunity, and reason to diverge. 


Harvard University 


SOME GRAIN PRICE MOVEMENTS IN 
THIRTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


By D. L. FARMER 


I 


HE difficulties of selecting and arranging their material have obsessed 
the historians of medieval price movements, from Thorold Rogers down 
to those of the present day. Rogers was certainly insufficiently critical in 
his early approach to his sources, and even felt obliged to change his methods 
of tabulation after the publication of the first two volumes of his seven-volume 
History of Agriculture and Prices. Dr N. S. B. Gras made a brief examination of 
wheat prices during the thirteenth century as part of his work on the develop- 
ment of the English Corn Market,? and was able to make use of most of the 
Bishopric of Winchester Pipe Rolls surviving from that period. But he dated 
many of the Rolls incorrectly, and his only real attempt to tabulate the 
material (to discover which were high and which were low price areas) was 
made in a manner statistically indefensible, for he added together all the 
wheat transaction prices, from both his own and Thorold Rogers’ researches, 
for the whole period 1259~1500, and, on the basis of this calculation, decided 
the ranking of each district in his list of high and low price areas. Lord 
Beveridge, in two memorable articles,? pointed out the dangers inherent in the 
acceptance of price entries at their face value, and insisted on the need to 
correct grain prices to allow for the local use of measures of different capacity. 
These articles seemed sufficient to deter any economic historian from ever 
embarking upon a small-scale examination of medieval prices, if only by 
discouraging him with the obvious enormity of an undertaking requiring both 
the assessment of a correction factor for each locality at each time, and also the 
subsequent alteration of every grain price entry in accordance with this 
predetermined correction factor. 

I shall suggest in this article that Lord Beveridge’s cautions are occasionally 
excessive, and that there is often insufficient warrant for his somewhat drastic 
treatment of grain price entries.* 

My purpose in this paper is to explain and justify my method of dealing with 


1 J. E. T. Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England from 1259-1793 (Oxford, 1866). 

2 N.S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market (Cambridge, Mass. 1926). 

3 Economic History No. 5 (1930) pp. 19-443 Journal of Economic and Business History 1 (1929), 

03-533- 

: 2 ie will obviously not be possible to avoid some criticism of Lord Beveridge’s work, and I am 
therefore especially anxious to record with gratitude the very generous help which he most 
kindly gave me when I started work on this subject, particularly in facilitating my examination 
of the price material collected before the war by the International Committee on Wages and 
Prices, and now in the custody of the Economic History Society. My use of this material was not 
as extensive as it might have been, for its condition does not make for easy study by an outsider, 
but I am most grateful to the Economic History Society for permission to use it, and to Lord 
Beveridge and his assistants for making it easy for me to gain access to it. Similarly, I am much 
indebted to Dr J. A. Venn, President of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and to Dry]. 
Highfield, Keeper of the Archives at Merton College, Oxford, for making it possible for me to 
consult the documents in the possession of their respective Colleges, often at considerable 
inconvenience to themselves. My debt to the staff of the Public Records Office will be obvious. 
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the material at my disposal, and then to examine the prices of the four major 
grains—wheat, rye, barley and oats—during the period from 1208 to 1325. My 
period starts at the date of the earliest surviving manorial accounts, and 
closes with the end of what may be termed the ‘economic thirteenth century’, 
after the two great famines of 1315-16 and 1321. Unless otherwise made 
clear, my years are harvest years, extending from the gathering of one harvest 
to the gathering of the next, and dated according to the calendar year in which 
the first harvest fell. Thus the harvest year 1300 runs from Michaelmas 1300 to 
Michaelmas 1301. 


II 


Lord Beveridge’s team found evidence in the Winchester Pipe Rolls for 1318 
and 1354 that the sizes of the bushels used on the diocesan estates differed in 
many places from those used by the Crown in making purchases in those 
areas, and that the discrepancies between the episcopal and the royal measures 
increased, rather than diminished, between those years. The evidence for 1354 
seems conclusive; that for 1318 is decidedly less so, for there are many inconsisten- 
cies in the records. The Beveridge team, however, assumed that the capacity 
of the bushel used on each manor in the years 1208-1318 generally remained 
constant throughout that period, and contended that the price levels and rates 
of sowing seed in each area reflected those variations, in the capacities of the 
measures, suggested by the 1318 roll. On the basis of this evidence, the grain 
prices in the three areas of Surrey, Oxford and West Berkshire, and East 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire, were left unaltered; the prices in the material 
from Wiltshire, South Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight were reduced by 1/,,, 
on the grounds that these areas had used a bushel of 8'/, gallons; while the 
material from North Hampshire and Central Hampshire had its prices lowered 
by 1/,, on the assumption that those two districts had employed a bushel of nine 
gallons. The prices from the other area in which the Winchester diocese 
owned lands, Somerset, were reduced by 1/,,, at least for the greater part of 
this period. There appear to me to be several reasons for regarding these 
calculations with some suspicion. 

In the first place, inter-manorial transfers of grain were common on the 
Winchester manors, and one would expect the strict accounting procedure 
employed to show clearly when a consignment of grain was measured by the 
despatching and the receiving manors in bushels of different capacity. While 
my investigations on this point have not been exhaustive, I know of no case 
where this is recorded; every transfer I have examined has been recorded in 
the accounts of the sending and receiving manors in the same number of 
quarters and bushels.? 

The long-term price levels are similarly of doubtful value in supporting the 
actions of the Beveridge team, as is shown by Table I. 


There is, clearly, little difference between the price levels in these two parts of 
Hampshire, which the Beveridge team believed to be using bushels differing 
in capacity by half a gallon. Were their assumptions correct, the Central 
Hampshire figures should be some six per cent higher than those for South 
Hampshire, and this is obviously not the case. In fact, these two districts are so 
clearly part of the same economic area that I have included the material from 


I Professor Postan, and others who have examined this question more fully than I, have 
confirmed my findings. i 
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Table I. Price levels on neighbouring Hampshire manors, 1208-1325. (Sales only) 


‘Central Hants area’ Wheat Barley Oats 
a. sd. Oa 

Bishopstoke Gort 4. 54 2. 74 
‘Twyford 5.104 4. tf 2.3. 
Mardon 5.10} 3. 84 2. 44 
Beauworth 6. 1 4. 63 2. 74 
Meon 5.119 3.114 2. 6} 
‘South Hants area’ 

Bittern 5.11 4. Of 2. 74 
Bishop’s Waltham aes . _ 2: bi 
Hambledon 5: oF 4. 54 Daa) 
North Fareham 6. 0 4. 24 2. 64 
Mean Prices 

Central Hants 5.114 Ane? 2. 52 
South Hants 5.103 4. 54 PIN) 


both of them under South Hampshire in my tabulations. The variations in 
some of the barley prices, it is perhaps worth noting, are due to the incomplete- 
ness of the records; at Beauworth and Bittern, there were few entries for the 
earlier years, when prices were lower, and at Mardon few of the higher priced 
entries of later years. 

The Beveridge case is further weakened by the apparent absence of any 
connexion between prices and seed rates. Even if such a connexion could be 
proved, it need not necessarily be due to the use of large measures (producing 
higher prices and a smaller number of bushels sown per acre), but could be 
explained by the persistent infertility of the soil, giving rise to generally higher 
prices and a reduced amount of grain available for seed; or it could be attrib- 
uted to the prevalence of a particularly high quality grain, more valuable in 
the market, and cropping well even when sown more thinly than the normal 
seed. But a simple statistical comparison of the prices and seed rates on the 
Winchester manors in 1208 demonstrated to me that, at least in that year, 
there was no connexion, either direct or inverse, between the two sets of 
figures. 

This survey of some of the grounds for re-examining the theories and 
methods of the pre-war Beveridge team has of necessity been short, but it 
should suffice to show that grain prices throughout the thirteenth century were 
not generally influenced by the consistently heterodox measures suggested by 
the confused evidence of the 1318 Winchester Pipe Roll; and, similarly, that 
the evidence from prices and seed rates in the thirteenth century, contrary to 
previous belief, does not provide proof of the constant and more or less un- 
changed use of these larger measures up to 1318. My examination so far has 
been limited to the Winchester evidence, since it was on the material from this 
source that Lord Beveridge decided that price adjustments were necessary. 
Other series of documents start later, usually end sooner, and are much less 
continuous. Consequently they contain even less evidence than the Winchester 
Rolls for the assessment of price correction factors. 


Ill 


I do not, however, claim that all measures were of equal capacity. Obviously 
there were limits to the accuracy with which a cooper or blacksmith could 
construct a measure, and the ubiquity of precautions against marketing by 
short weight testifies to the familiarity of the offence. The more modest the 
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fraud, the less likely it was to be noticed, and so, over a long period, the errors 
thus introduced into one’s calculations are likely to be small. Moreover, the 
variations in the capacities of the local measures were probably less than the 
short-term fluctuations in the real value of the money in current use. The 
circulation of bad money was in part responsible for the high prices of the first 
few years of the thirteenth century, and references to old or bad money are very 
occasionally found in the accounts. For example, the account of the Norfolk 
manor of Caister for 1299! records the sale of barley in different transactions at 
four shillings, six shillings, six shillings and eightpence, and eight shillings per 
quarter, with one single quarter sold at two shillings and eightpence ‘et non 
plus quia de bono monet’ (?-agio)’. The nominal prices at which barley was sold on 
other East Anglian manors in this year suggests that the bad money was by no 
means confined to Caister. 

In a more normal year, though, when there would be little difference 
between the face and real value of the coins, the money would usually be taken 
at its face value, with little regard paid to its actual silver content provided the 
coins were not obviously clipped. Similarly, I suspect that not very much 
attention would be paid to the exact capacity of the bushel in any particular 
transaction, provided it were not flagrantly abnormal; the purchaser would 
certainly be as interested in the quality of the grain (especially if it were being 
bought for seed) as in the precise quantity involved. 

Thus it seemed justifiable to disregard variations in bushel capacity in 
compiling my tables of grain prices, though without necessarily discarding this 
factor as helping to explain unexpectedly abnormal figures. Other, and quite 
incalculable, considerations of grain quality, real value of the money used, 
time of the year at which the transaction was made, or degree of compulsion 
which either party was able to exercise upon the bargaining, make it rather 
futile to try to correct the price figures for the disturbance introduced by 
variations in the capacity of the measures. 

My procedure with grain transactions has been to calculate the (weighted) 
average price of each commodity, keeping sale and purchase averages separate. 
In a few cases, damage to the document has made it impossible to estimate the 
weighted average though still possible to work out the mean of the price rates; 
here, I have used this mean as though it were the average. I have worked out 
the unweighted mean of these manorial average price rates for all the manors 
within a district; the mean of these district means has given me the national 
price level for each grain in each year. Needless to say, sale and purchase 
prices have been kept separate throughout, so there are in fact two national 
price levels for each commodity. In this present paper, limitations of space 
prevent me from including purchase entries in my tables and graphs, which 
consequently relate solely to sale entries. 

The term ‘national price level’ is perhaps a little misleading, for I have 
scarcely any material on the north or the extreme south-west. With the 
exceptions of the Winchester estates around Taunton, and isolated manors in 
the valleys of the Severn and Wye, the areas providing information for this 
study are confined almost exclusively to the south and east of the line between 
the Bristol Channel and the Wash. I have divided my sources into fifteen 
regional districts: South Hampshire, the North Downs, the Upper Thames, the 
Lower Thames and London, the Cotswolds, the Chilterns, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Kent, the Severn Valley, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and the East 


1 P.R.O. SC6/932/26. 
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Midlands. The Pipe Rolls of the Bishopric of Winchester provide information 
on the first eight of these groups, and these eight areas are consequently 
documented more fully, and from a much earlier period, than the other 
districts. Kent and the East Midlands are the least satisfactorily provided with 
material. ‘The following table demonstrates the distribution of evidence; with 
only a very few isolated exceptions, all the evidence for the period 1208-1270 
comes from the Winchester estates. 


Table II. Distribution of evidence 


Area Winchester Westminster Merton Others Total 
South Hants 20 —— a= 5 25 
North Downs 9 — 4 - 13 
Upper Thames 6 I I 2 10 
Lower Thames I 3 I 3 8 
Cotswolds 2 I I I 5 
Chilterns 2 — 2 3 7 
Wiltshire 5 — — I 6 
Somerset zt — = = ah 
Kent — —_ I I 2 
Severn Valley — I I 5 7 
Essex == I == 2 3 
Norfolk — — =a 5 5 
Suffolk = = = 9 9 
Cambridge = — I 4 5 
East Midlands = I 4 5 
Totals 47 8 12 45 Tr2 


The uneven distribution of the material is clear from this table, especially in 
view of the great difference in quality between that provided by the Winchester 
manors and that supplied by other records, such as the very brief and scanty 
Crowland Abbey accounts,? upon which the areas of Cambridge and the East 
Midlands almost wholly rely. Thus, in a particular year, there may be entries 
from 20 manors in South Hampshire and from only one or two in some of the 
other areas; where this happens, the mean for the former is more likely to be 
reliable than that for the latter districts. Consequently, it has been thought 
desirable to give some indication in the tables and graphs of the range of 
evidence available for each year. This has been done in Table III by marking 
with an asterisk those entries for which all the evidence is supplied from the 
Winchester Pipe Rolls, and with a dagger those years in which none of the 
evidence comes from this source. 

In every case, the prices are for the eight-bushel quarter, and are given 
correct to the nearest farthing. As stated above, the years are harvest years— 
that is, all transactions made between the gathering of one harvest and the 
gathering of the next are dated under the year of the first harvest. 


1 Including the multiple manor of Taunton, whose members compiled separate accounts 


after the 1280's. : 
2 In the possession of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
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Table III Sale prices of Wheat, Rye, Barley and Oats, 1208-1325 
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IV 


It is clearly impossible to examine separately all the price movements and 
fluctuations which are apparent in the details given in Table III. It is, however, 
obvious that there are two types of price fluctuation, the long-term and 
generally upwards trend of prices, part of the generally inflationary tendency 
of the thirteenth century, and those short-term rises and falls occasioned by 
transitory factors such as bad harvests or the temporary circulation of an 
inferior currency. In this section attention will be given to the long-term trend 
of prices; the short-term fluctuations will be examined in the next section. 

There is a very high degree of conformity between the price movements of 
the four grains over even a short period. There are a few instances where the 
cost of one commodity rose while that of another fell between two successive 
years, but these cases are exceptional. For the study of the long-term trends, 
reference should be made to the graph of seven-year moving averages ! 
(Figure I). This diagram is somewhat impaired by the longer gaps in the list of 
the sale prices of the grains (Table III), for some of the points on the graph are 
established by only one or two national price levels. This, in part, accounts for 
the flatness of the curve in the late 1230’s and for its steepness in the early 
1240's, for there are no national price level figures for the years 1237 to 1243 
inclusive. The other long gaps, notably 1227-30 and 1258-61, are likewise 
liable to distort the graph. The very high figure for 1318 is also the result of a 
defect in this statistical method, since the actual prices in this year were the 
lowest for thirty years;? however, the seven-year moving average for this 
year includes prices from the famine years of 1315-16 and 1321, and it is this 
which has raised the graph to so abrupt a peak. 


Despite these limitations, the seven-year moving averages provide a fairly 
satisfactory indication of long-term price movements. The first two decades 
of the thirteenth century witnessed a substantial rise in the price of wheat, 
followed by roughly proportionate increases in the cost of rye and barley, and 
by a somewhat retarded rise in that of oats. For the reason given above, the 
evidence for the 1230’s and early 1240’s is rather distorted, but from then 
onwards the evidence is much better, save for the gap in the national price 
levels for the years 1258-61, which is responsible for the apparent sharp drop in 
the graph between the years 1260 and 1261. In the forties and fifties the graph 
shows the prices of rye and barley tending to move nearer to that of wheat, 
and fluctuating very closely in sympathy with the latter. During this period, 
the price of oats dropped in relation to that of the other grains. In the next 
decade, the price of rye fell away slightly, and thereafter remained fairly 
steady at between three-quarters and four-fifths of the cost of wheat. The 
relative price of barley was maintained, and rose during the late 1280's and 
1290’s until it was very nearly as high as that of rye. The long-term price of 
oats never varied by more than three pence in either direction from 2s.4d. a 
quarter during the period 1268-92. After the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the price of barley eased a little in comparison with that of wheat, 
though this may have been due in part to the famine years, in which the price 
of wheat invariably rose more steeply than that of the other grains. Perhaps 
for the same reason, the price of rye, the other staple bread-corn, was higher in 


1 The figure for each year is ascertained by averaging together the national price levels for 
that year with those of the previous and the succeeding three years. 
2 If the figures for 1303, which are based on relatively scanty evidence, be excepted. 
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relation to the two lower grains of barley and oats at the end of my period 


than it had been twenty years earlier. These movements can be studied in 
Table IV. 


Table IV. Relative long-term price movements of Wheat, Rye, Barley and Oats, 


1208-1325 
cof Ob Wy OSE 
Wheat Wheat Wheat 
Wheat Rye Price Barley Price Oats Price 
a siehe icy Sods Sera 
1208 2.102 2. 4 Sry, Derg 66% ii, 10) 9 
1218 4. 6 3. 54 77% 2. 9 61% I. a ee 
1228 4.10 40°T4 85% 3. 23 67% Te) 36% 
1238 3. 9 3. of 81% 2.5 64% I. of 48% 
1248 4. 5% 3. gt 84% 2.113 66% 1.10 Ais 
1258 7- 34 6. 7 90% 5. 0 69% 2. 64 35% 
1268 Be A 4. 34 80% 3. 8L 69% 2. 2 4% 
1278 5. 63 4. 4 79% 3-103 70% 2. 44 43% 
1288 4. 8 3- 8} 79% 3. 5 73% 2.2 48% 
1298 5-10 4-5 76% 4. 32 74% 2. 64 43% 
1308 6. 1} 4-9 77% 4. 63 74% 2. 74 40% 
1318 g.10} 7- 5% 75% 6. 63 67% 3. 7% 37% 
1325 6. 3 4.113 79% 4.5 70% 2. Ot 44% 
V 


It is not easy to make a balanced examination of short-term price fluctuations 
in a paper of this sort, especially in view of the length of the period under 
consideration. The material in Table III must form the basis of any survey, 
but this does not reveal the variations in prices in the different parts of the 
country in the same year. Nor does it record the movement of prices during 
the harvest year; in many years, prices rose or fell rapidly, and were sometimes 
twice as high, and sometimes only half as high, at the end of the harvest 
year as compared with the beginning. The vast majority of manorial accounts 
do not date the transactions they record, though some do provide this in- 
formation. On the other hand, those accounts which list separate transactions, 
and do not just give the totals, for each grain, of money received and quantities 
sold, invariably record the sales in chronological order, and so it is possible 
to tell from them how prices behaved during the year, even if it is not possible 
to state their exact level at any particular time in the year. Some manors 
disposed of all their grain early in the harvest year, either on account of lack 
of storage space or from a desire to get a good price while they could, and, as a 
result, the few transactions in which these manors were involved do not span 
the whole harvest year. On the South Hampshire manors of the Bishopric 
of Winchester in 1315, for example, Bittern sold all its wheat in one trans- 
action at 20s. per quarter, while Bishop’s Waltham sold in five lots at prices 
rising from 8s. to 24s. per quarter. At Wield and Cheriton, all the wheat was 
sold before the price had risen above 13s.4d. per quarter, and on several 
manors no wheat was sold at any price below that figure. At the start of the 
year, wheat only fetched a fairly modest 8s. per quarter; by the end of the year, 
two manors—Alresford and Sutton—were able to get 26s.8d. for it. In most 
years, when the range in prices was very much smaller, the large number of 
entries very adequately blanketed out these distortions, but the seasons at 
which the sales were made must be remembered as factors contributory to 
variations between any sets of prices under consideration. 
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There was less variation in the seasons at which grain was purchased. 
Wheat was normally bought only for sowing, usually in October and Novem- 
ber; barley, as often as not, was bought ‘for delivery to the famult in autumn’ ; 
while oats bought for fodder were normally purchased at the times at which 
erass was short, at midwinter and high summer. The range in purchase price 
variations in the course of the year was therefore not very great. Normally, 
only wheat of good quality would be bought for sowing; consequently, the 
purchase price of this grain seldom fell as low as the sale price did. On the 
other hand, bailiffs were unwilling to purchase wheat for seed at the highly- 
inflated prices of the famine years, and so purchase prices never rose to quite 
the levels attained by sale prices in years such as 1315 and 1321. Barley 
purchase prices remained at very much the same levels as the sale prices, 
suggésting that both purchases and sales of that grain were normally made for 
the same purpose—human consumption. The purchase price of oats, normally 
bought for animal fodder only, was almost invariably below the sale price. 

The success of the harvest was, of course, the greatest influence upon prices 
during the subsequent year, and the chroniclers were quick to blame the 
weather for harvest failures. Sometimes it is difficult to find evidence in the 
manorial accounts to substantiate some of the bolder assertions in the chron- 
icles; for example, Wendover alleges that wheat was sold in the summer of 
1223 for 12s. per quarter,! though my national price level for the harvest 
year 1222-3 is 2s.7!/,d., and the highest single entry is only 3s.4d., at Bishop’s 
Waltham. Matthew Paris,? not untypically, provides highly colourful stories of 
bad weather in the 1230’s, stories which are quite unsupported by the evidence 
from the four years in that decade for which figures are available from the 
Winchester accounts. Clearly, it is impossible to rely upon the chronicles for 
any accurate assessment of the success of the harvests. 

It is possible to make some estimate of grain yields from the amount of corn 
recorded as sown in one account and that recorded as received into the 
granary in the following year’s account. As Mr Lennard has shown,? there are 
many factors which can greatly reduce the accuracy of these calculations, 
including the sowing of peasant corn upon the demesne and the granting of 
some of the produce to the harvest workers without record being kept of this. 
Some of these causes of distortion can be allowed for on the strength of the 
details contained in the rolls, but it is extremely tedious to make these calcul- 
ations, and even then there is no guarantee of their reliability. At the end of the 
thirteenth century, however, many landlords were sufficiently interested in the 
productivity of their estates to require their auditors to make estimates of the 
yield of each grain when making their annual audit. There is, indeed, reason 
to believe that. these estimates were being made upon progressive estates well 
before this, and it is likely that they were made each year upon the Winchester 
estates, at least from then onwards, being recorded in the other documents— 
probably separate accounts for each manor—to which reference is made in the 
1246 account of Meon manor.‘ A similar practice seems to have prevailed on 
the Crowland Abbey lands in the early fourteenth century, for these grain 
yield figures do not normally appear in the abbreviated summaries enrolled on 
the main annual account roll of the manor, but are recorded on the two 


' Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum, ed. H. G. Hewlett (Rolls Series) II, 268. 

* Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series) IIT, 234, 242, 298, 305, 339, 
378-9, 387, 470-1, 521-2. wy 

3 Economic History III, (1936), 173-192; (1937) 325-240. 

! P.R.O. Eccles 2/159289. og 
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separate accounts for the manor of Oakington which survive for the years 1318 
and 1319.1 

The Winchester Pipe Rolls do contain these yield calculations for 1295, 1296 
and then onwards from 1300, save for those years when there was a voidance in 
the see and the estates were administered by the Crown. These figures probably 
provide as reliable an estimate of grain production as it is possible to obtain 
without great expenditure of time. In making my calculations of grain yields, 
I have ignored the amounts—usually relatively small—by which the product- 
ion exceeded or fell short of the auditors’ whole, or whole-and-a-half, number 
estimate. To take a random example: on the manor of Beauworth in 1301, 
wheat yielded four fold plus two bushels; barley three and a half fold minus six 
bushels; and oats two and a half fold plus two quarters and three bushels. 
Here I have taken four, three and a half, and two and a half, as the respective 
yields of these three grains, without taking into consideration the small 
surpluses and deficits. These figures are the gross yields; as they include the 
amount of seed originally sown, I have reduced each figure by one, as the 
resulting net yield gives a more accurate impression of the disposable harvest 
surplus. 

It is notable how closely prices were influenced by the harvests, and this is 


Price of wheat 
~--------------------. Reciprocal of net wheat yield 


........ Seven-year moving average price of wheat 


Entry including evidence from Winchester manors 


1300 1310 1320 
Figure II. Graph to illustrate connexion between harvests and prices, 1295-1325. 


1 Queens’ College, Cambridge. Cd 41 and Ad 22 respectively. 
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especially clear in those years for which the most ample evidence is available. 
The connexion between bad harvests and high prices was probably closest in 
the case of wheat, though almost equally striking in the case of barley. In 1315, 
for example, the crops failed to a similar degree—wheat 43 per cent and 
barley 41 per cent below the averages for the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century—and their prices subsequently rose by very much the same propor- 
tions, to 140 and 133 per cent above their respective average levels over the 
same time. In the following year, however, wheat cropped 38 per cent and 
barley only 23 per cent below average; but the wheat price was 137 per cent, 
and the barley price as much as 113 per cent, above average. The relatively 
minor failure in the barley crop would not have produced by itself so great a 
distortion in the price of the grain, which must have been influenced by the 
continuing high price of wheat; obviously, the scarcity and high price of wheat 
was likely to lead to an increased demand for other grains, even if they were 
not normally used for the same purpose as the former. 


The accompanying graph shows the annual fluctuations of wheat prices against 
the reciprocal of the net wheat yield. This facilitates comparison as it plots high 
prices against bad harvests, and thus both lines of the graph tend to move in 
the same direction. To give some indication of long-term trends in prices, 
which naturally exerted a gradual influence altering slightly the relations 
between yields and prices, the seven-year moving average for the period has 
been included. The entries for which there is the most substantial evidence— 
those for which the Winchester Pipe Rolls provide material—have been 
plotted in a distinguishing manner. The precise vertical scales have not been 
given, as the grain yield reciprocal has little numberical significance in itself. 
A horizontal line has, however, been drawn across the graph to indicate the six 
shillings per quarter price level, and the level at which the grain yield reciprocal 
reached the value of 3 (i.e., a net grain yield of 3.33 fold). 

It is clear, even from this graph, that the price of wheat rose during the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, on both a long-term and a short-term basis. 
During the period 1295-1305, the price movement line is well below the grain 
yield reciprocal line; during the following ten years, the positions of the two 
lines interchange on more than one occasion, and in the final years of my 
period the two lines keep very closely together. The harvest of 1324, for 
example, was almost as good as those of the years 1300-2, when prices were 
low and dropping still further, and the harvest of 1325 was the best of the 
whole period with the exception of that of 1318, but it is clear that the pre- 
vailing prices were markedly higher, harvest-for-harvest, than they had been at 
the beginning of the century. Inspection of the graph suggests that the years 
1306-10 witnessed one of the main upward price trends of the period, even 
though this rise is largely hidden in the seven-year moving average. In this 
period, at a time when harvests which were at least up to average and cert- 
ainly better than those of the falling-price years 1300-2, the national price- 
level of wheat rose from 4s.6d. to 7s.11d. per quarter. Devaluation of the 
currency, and general inflation, perhaps provoked by the stormy political 
situation, must have contributed towards this price rise. The Winchester Pipe 
Roll for 1308, for example, records the sale of oxen at Ivingho ‘quia dubitabatur 
de prisa Regis’ 1 


1 P.R.O. Eccles 2/159322. 
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In this paper I have suggested that it is possible to ignore variations in the 
capacity of the measures, in considering general and long-term price move- 
ments, though not to discount themin examining any particular entries in the 
accounts. My calculations have assumed the validity of this argument, and I 
believe there is nothing in my tables or graphs to throw doubt upon my 
procedure. 

My conclusions are, at this stage, rather tentative, and may have to be 
reviewed later in the light of fluctuations in the prices of other commodities, 
my study of which is as yet incomplete. The success or failure of the harvest has 
been shown as the principal influence upon the subsequent level of grain 
prices, and it will be interesting to see what effect, if any, this factor has upon 
livestock prices. The comparison of fluctuations in the prices of foodstuffs and 
of stock animals should help in indicating the amount of money in circulation 
at various periods. 

While the quality of the harvest was clearly the most important factor in 
determining subsequent prices, all crops did not succeed or fail to the same 
degree. A dry summer would suit some crops more than others; in 1304, for 
example, on the manor of Heckley, rye produced a gross yield in excess of 
three fold, whereas there was no produce of barley at all ‘quod nichil acrevit 
de semino propter nimiam siccitatis in estate’.1 As has been shown, barley cropped 
tolerably in 1316, but its price was influenced by the scarcity of wheat. 

The quality of the corn purchased or sold must have had an important 
effect upon the price, but it is impossible to assess the magnitude of its influence. 
Normally, only grain of good quality was used for seed, and at Thorncroft in 
1319 oats had to be bought because the demesne oats were not good enough 
for sowing. Seed corn naturally fetched a higher price than fodder corn, 
though at Twyford in 1245 oats were bought for seed at 1s.6d. and 1s.74d., 
and for fodder at 2s.3d. per quarter. This entry may, of course, be the result 
of carelessness on the part of the scribe. 

It is no easy matter to account for the long-term price movements of the 
different grains. Certainly the inflation of the period influenced, and was 
influenced by, the price of corn; but this will not help to explain the relative 
price movements between the different grains. For the first six decades of the 
thirteenth century, rye tended to increase in value in relation to wheat, sub- 
sequently dropping back slightly and then maintaining this stabilised position 
up to the end of my period. Barley similarly advanced in price nearer to 
wheat, reaching its greatest relative value in the first decade of the fourteenth 
century, when its price was as high as that of rye, though it later receded 
slightly. Oats increased in price only very gradually, but, over the whole 
period, rose relatively by substantially more than the price of wheat did. 

These movements are capable of many different interpretations. The rise 
in price of oats could have been the result of more intensive cultivation, 
requiring more plough-teams and consequently more winter feed for them, or 
of a partial replacement of oxen by horses as the manorial draught animals, as 
horses required more winter feed than oxen. Many manors ceased to sell 
rye around the middle of the thirteenth century, growing It, if at all, only in 
small quantities for home consumption. The Crowland manors are unique 
among those I have studied in that they were increasing their production of 
rye as late as the very end of the century. This reduction in its harvesting may 


1 Queen’s College, Oxford. No. 189. 
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have led to the sharp increase in the price of rye in the 1250’s, but it is hard to 
see why manors should stop growing rye at a time when it was fetching higher 
prices. Barley was the grain principally used for brewing, and it would be 
pleasant (and possibly true) to attribute its gradual rise in price to an increase 
in beer drinking. 

One is probably justified in regarding the thirteenth century as an age of a 
slowly increasing population and of considerable advances in farming or- 
ganisation, if not in farming technique. By the end of the century, lands were 
generally being used for that sort of farming, and for those sorts of crops, for 
which they were best suited. Lord Beveridge has given figures 1 which show a 
steady decline, possibly checked slightly after the Black Death, in the acreages 
sown with grain on the demesnes of the Winchester estates, from the first half 
of the thirteenth century onwards. This did not necessarily mean that the total 
size of the demesnes dropped, for the increased attention given to sheep 
farming would reduce the amount—and raise the price—of the manor’s grain. 
Elsewhere, on manors where parts of the demesne had been leased out, tenants 
might have been better able to grow the luxury crop, wheat, and this might 
have led to increased supplies of wheat relative to demand, and to a slight 
drop in its value in comparison with the other grains. On the other hand, the 
increase in price during the first quarter of the fourteenth century, despite the 
better harvests at the end of that time, might have been due to a reduction in 
the acreages under wheat. 

This article will not have been without value if it has shown the difficulties of 
interpreting, as well as of correcting, the price material in manorial accounts. 


St Antony’s College, Oxford 
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THE GOMMON INFORMER, THE PENAL 
STATUTES AND ECONOMIC REGULATION 


By M. W. BERESFORD 


Lawgivers have many times fortified their Laws with Penalties 
wherein Private Persons may have Profit, thereby to stir up the 
People to put the Laws in Execution. 

Davenant, Essay on the Ballance of Trade (1699), 55. 


I 


HE common informer’s power to make money from the misdeeds of 
others was abolished only in 1951.1 An age of police detectives and 
public prosecutors has seen opinion harden against private enterprise 

in this field.2 In 1934, when the Commons were debating the matter, an M.P. 
defined the informer as ‘the complete sneak’, unconsciously echoing the 
opinion of an aggrieved Tudor leatherworker,? ‘hyt was a knaves part to sue 
ony man upon (the king’s) most gracious actes and statutes’. Many acts and 
statutes once encouraged zeal for the law by offering a share in the penalties. 
The temptations and abuses in this system were realised by the authors of an 
interesting draft statute (c.1534) which proposed a special court and an array 
of district attorneys* to replace common informers, who only began suits 
when matters of meum and tuum were involved or else through ‘malice, rancour 
and evill will’. Coke’s view,® just over a century later, was that the informer 
‘doth vex and pauperise the subject and the community of the poorer sort, for 
malice or private ends and never for love of justice’. 

It was the marriage of justice with malice or avarice which helped to 
discredit common informers in the eyes even of those who were not lawbreakers. 
When innocent and guilty alike were put in peril of a fine, some discredit was 
bound to fall on the principle of economic regulation, and the Crown could 
not avoid some share of unpopularity since its own share in the penalties made 
it a slow convert to schemes of reform. Economic offences were those most 
zealously pursued, so that the informations provide details of an immense 
number of transactions in manufacture and trade in the period when the 
informers were most active, from 1550 to 1624; they were then a chief in- 
strument for the enforcement of economic legislation and the indirect taxation 
of the kingdom: after 1624, virtually exiled from the courts at Westminster, 
they remained at Assizes and Quarter Sessions as semi-official guardians of 
good order, with a tawdry bag of poaching, bastardy and theft.® Until this 


14 & 15 Geo. VI c. 39. 
L. Radzinowicz, A History of English Criminal Law (1956), I1, 140-55. 
Select Cases in Star Chamber, ed. I. S. Leadam, (Selden Soc. XV 1910), 220. | 

4 ‘Sergeants of the common weal’: SP 1/28/24-41, cited by T. F. Plucknett, Tr. eeelosts Soc. 
n.s. XIX (1936), 119-44. The economic significance of this project is pictured in the seal, with 
its plough, two hand-cards, a hammer and a spade ‘signifying that by the good industreye of 
draping of clothes and of marchauntes ffishers maryners myners and handy craftis the greate 
bourdene of the Common Weale of this Realme ... hath bene alweys susteyned’. 

5 Sir Edward Coke, Institutes, III (1644), 194. 

6 e.g. North Riding Record Society, i-ix (1884-92), passim; there were occasional projects and 
reforms after 1660; SP 29/23/12; SP 29/37/92; SP 29/221/78; 4 Wm. & Mary c. 18. 
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provincial underworld finds its economic historian it is a sad anticlimax from 
the time when almost every Parliamentary session saw an indignant proposal 
for the restraint of informers’ abuses. 


II 


Table I displays the number of informations laid in the court of Exchequer 
for selected Michaelmas terms! between 1519 and 1659. It indicates an 
expansion between 1551 and 1562 and a sudden contraction in 1617-20. The 
contraction will be discussed later in this article for it owed a good deal to the 
behaviour of informers in the preceding years. The period of expansion had 
its roots in the last decade of Henry VIII’s reign, although Henry VII’s 
‘Council Learned in the Law’ is known to have taken a fatherly interest in 
penal statutes,2 and it was on the medieval penal statutes augmented by the 
tillage acts that Empson and Dudley were set to work as ‘masters of the 
forfayts’ in 1503-6: 


Englishmen dyd litle pass upon the observacion and kepynge of penall 
lawes ... made and enacted for the common utilitie and wealth. There 
shoulde be few noble men, merchaunts, farmers, husbandmen, grasyers 
nor occupyers but they should be found transgressors.? 


Of 115 penal statutes still in force in the middle of James I’s reign,* one fifth 
came from Henry VIII’s Parliaments, all but three from the last thirteen years 
of the reign. Edward VI added 11, Elizabeth I, 30 and James himself at least 
1g. Another Abstract, that of Thomas Pulton, found a publisher in 1577 and 
eight editions were needed by 1603 to keep up with the legislators. In the 1581 
edition, with 367 pages of small quarto, twenty-three topics appear on the 
contents page in ‘A’, ‘B’, and ‘C’ alone. The medieval penal statutes,® beginn- 
ing in the mid-fourteenth century, had dealt mainly with customs and 
bullion offences; the Tudor extension to other economic transactions caused 
one speaker in the Commons debate® of 1601 to say that no previous age had 
known so many ‘penal and entrapping laws’ and Chief Justice Coke to call 
the ‘swarms of informers’ a comparatively recent plague of Egypt.’ 

The mid-sixteenth century confidence in the informer finds expression in 
Bishop Latimer’s Last Sermon (1550) with its unfamiliar approval of Empson 
and Dudley.® 


For God’s sake make new promoters! ‘There lack promotors such as were in 
King Henry the Seventh’s days ... to promote transgressors, as rent- 
raisers, oppressors of the poor, extortioners, bribers, usurers. 


It was this breed of informers whom an abortive scheme of c.1534 would have 
elevated into something like a public office,.and Mr Elton has suggested that 
the scheme came from the Latimer circle.® In 1552 the Privy Council went so 


1 At all periods Michaelmas was the busiest of the four law terms: in 1548 it saw 54% of the 
year’s informations in Exchequer and in 1618, 41%. 

2 DL 5/2 and 5/4, cited by E. Somerville, E. Hist. Rev. LIV (1939), 427. 
3 E. Hall, Chronicle (ed. 1809), 499-502; 4 Henry VII c. 20 was against collusive informers; 
in 1509 | Henry VIII c. 4 said that a great number of penal statutes were ‘only lately enforced’, 

4 ‘Thomas Ashe’s Abstract: H. of Lords, Stanford MSS. 1141/1. 

5 e.g. 23 Ed. III ce. 1-5, 

6 H. Townshend, Historical Collections, (1680), 287: 5 Dec. 1601. 

7 E. Coke, op.cit. III, 191. 

8 Hugh Latimer, Sermons, (ed. Canon Beeching), 242. 

* G. R. Elton, ‘Parliamentary Drafts’, Bull. Inst. H. Res. XXV (1952), 123-4. 
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Customs 
Year All import & All Market Wool 
informations export other offences Dealing 
offences offences 
1597 513 148 365 269 54 
8 519 95 424 341 58 
9 371 117 254 141 33 
1600 619 146 473 346 32 
I 479 108 371 284 38 
2 363 115 248 226 26 
3 78 25 53 27 8a 
4 4it 80 331 144 II 
5 475 97 378 260 41 
6 — a= —_ _— 10 
: = “ee ae Pa 4 
8 809 275 534 416 66 
9 581 135 446 359 II 
1610 — — — 538 14 
I 746 168 578 — 99 
2 -—— — == = 67 
3 861 109 752 666 18 
4 668 97 571 446 25 
5 867 78 789 jf 341 
6 766 62 704 452 185 
7 235 59 176 149 14 
8 291 fed 214 145 23 
9 144 81 63 41 fe) 
1620 95 49 46 25 ° 
: 85 72 13 5 o 
Ai 97 42 55 44 fe) 
3 64 41 23 5 o 
4 29 26 3 fo) oO 
5) 27, 20 Fi fa) 
6 2) 25 4 fc) 
7 13 II 2 o 
8 26 13 13 2 
9 16 14 2 I 
1630 39 27 12 “gi 
E 44 29 15 oO 
2 37 21 16 5 
3 34 18 16 3 
4 24 1g Il O 
5 15 1ce) 5 fe) 
6 28 22 6 Oo 
7 23 22 I o 
8 33 25 8 ‘6 
9 ral = = (e) 
1640 17 17 s 3 
t LO 7 3 I 
2 II II oO o 
3 ) 7 2 re) 
4 18 17 I 0 
5) 14 14. fe} Oo 
1653 123 81 42 re) 
4 166 138 28 5 
;, ws ae =a oO 
6 148 125 23 re) 
7 92 83 9 re) 
8 114 97 17 x 
9 2 = 63 3 Oo 
Total 24,649 6,805 17,844 


a. In 1559 and 1603 informing in all offences was virtuall ull wi i 
y at a standstill with the n 
and in 1563 and 1569 the Michaelmas term’s law business was stopped by plague. fag 
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far as setting up a Committee of Ten to encourage informers (promoters) who 
were genuine lovers of the common weal and to meet before and after each 
law-term to report progress. Nothing more has yet been found of this Com- 
mittee, but it must have looked approvingly at the increase of informations 
laid in the next few years (Table I). The Committee’s instructions were 
critical, however, of some informers, those less high-minded who were working 
‘parteleye for theire owne singular gayne, parteleye for malice, corrupcion and 
other devilisshe affection’. It was such men at whom the abortive reforming 
bills of 1543-7 had been aimed,? and the awakening suspicion of the free-lance 
informer probably explains the experiment in the next decade of commissioning 
informers by patent.3 

The sudden increase in bulk of the Memoranda Rolls of the Exchequer is 
mainly due to the multiplication of enrolled informations.4 A year of Henry 
VIII's reign rarely produced more than a hundred membranes a term but the 
Elizabethan clerks were driven to bind their annual crop into two separate— 
and still large—rolls. 1562 produced 1,050 membranes of recorda and 1608 had 
1,501, the largest proportion being allegations of economic offences in a Qui 
Tam action, claiming for the informer the share of the penalty which the 
particular penal statute had promised. 

Contemporary reformers always considered the Exchequer as the court 
where the informers were most active’ and this is supported by a cursory 
examination of contemporary rolls from Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas.® 
Informers were also at work at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, but the imper- 
fection of these provincial records’ makes it impossible to display comparable 
figures. There were good reasons of self-interest, however, which led a common 
informer to Westminster and to Exchequer. Protected by distance from the 
cooler verdict of a local jury an informer could make wild allegations against 
a provincial merchant or manufacturer in the hope that innocent and guilty 
alike would prefer to pay him a composition rather than to incur the expenses 
of a journey to Westminster and litigation. It was by banishing the informers 
from Westminster to the provincial courts that the Act of 1624 finally broke 
their power, sending them, as Coke put it,8 back to their former trades, their 
occupation gone. 


III 


The 24,649 informations of Table I have been classified into eleven groups,® 
three important classes of which (customs, marketing, and wool-dealing) are 
displayed also in Table I, cols. 3, 5 and 6. They appear again in Tables II-VI 


1 SP 10/14/16-17; C 66/847 m 33d. 

2 Lords F. 1, 252, 269 and 284. 

3 p. 232 below. 

4 P.R.O., class E 159; loose bundles of informations, E 148 and E 207/39. The informer’s 
name is followed by ‘qui tam pro domino rege quam pro seipso sequitur. . .” ‘Common informer’, 
as Cecil once noted (B. M. Lands. 58/59) appeared in no statute: cp. 7 Henry VIII c. 3, ‘any 
common person may sue.” 

5 A description of the courtes: B.M. Add. MS. 48020 and SP 12/110/19; Harl. MS. 1303 and 
6050; Lands. MS. 171/408; E 163/19/17; SP 14/32/22; SP 46/15, ff. 186-200, 

6 In Mich. 1611 King’s Bench had gg informations and Exchequer 746. 

7 Some provincial figures for informations (on apprenticeship alone) are assembled by 
Mrs M. G. Davies, ‘The Enforcement of English Apprenticeship, 1563-1642,’ ( Cambridge, Mass. 1956) 
a study which appeared after this article was written. 

8 E. Coke, op.cit. IV, 76. Se ; 

9 For the subject-matter of each group see Appendix infra. For each information, the 
recorda membrane had a marginal summary which was copied into the contemporary Agenda 
Books and Repertory Rolls to form an index. 
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where the annual fluctuations within the period are examined. The character 
of the offence alleged is important in this analysis, for peak-years were not 
always brought about by informers fastening on the same type of offence. 
An examination of the type of offence alleged in informations also demon- 
strates the wide range of economic transactions which Parliament consented to 
leave vulnerable to the attentions of a common informer. 


Table II. Informations: summary analysis of offences alleged, sample terms 1519-1659 


offence no. of cases 

I. customs and foreign trade 6,805 26% 
2. marketing 11,809 43% 
3. manufacture 1,458 6°5 
4. agrarian 892 4% 
5. labour code 917 4% 
6. exchanges 208 £oG 
7. political Lent 364 1% 
8. usury 1,219 5% 
g. ecclesiastical lepers 4% 
10. guns, archery, horses 220 Lys 
11. miscellaneous 15237 5% 
Total 26,243 100% 


These offences comprise the 24,649 offences in Michaelmas terms (Table I), and those from 29 
other terms in this period not included there. 


Not all the penal statutes were equally esteemed, even by the bench of 
judges, but when in 1604 they drew up a list of penal statutes ‘fittest to be put 
into execution’ it consisted mainly of economic offences.! After the reforms of 
16242 only a fraction of these remained actionable at Westminster but 
the emphasis remained economic.2 When an Exchequer official in 1690 
drew up a list of model informations* he assumed an even smaller range, 
but still mainly economic: 


importing and exporting goods prohibited or uncustomed; loading or 
unloading goods before Customs inspection; avoiding ulnage; exporting 
wool; unlicensed sale of wine; non-repair of bridges. 


Even in their most active period (1550-1616) the common informers had lean 
years and fat years. Did the fat years see every type of offender more vigor- 
ously pursued? or were the vipers and caterpillars of the commonweal made fat on 
a particular diet? Table III shows that the answer is complex. In it, (comparing 
the lean years 1557 and 1609 with the fat years 1562 and 1613) customs 
offences loom large but are not very different in absolute numbers. Only in 
1557-62 did allegations of illegal methods and standards of manufacture 
contribute much to the boom in informing. Recusancy and offences con- 
cerned with employment were good for a small increase in a fat year but the 
greatest swell of traffic came from market offences: an eightfold increase from 
1557 to 1562 and a further 80 per cent added between 1609 and 1613. 

: SP 14/10/42, including illegal imports and exports; forestalling and engrossing; depopu- 
lation; destruction of woods and timber; alehouses; the assizes of bread and drink; Political 


Lent; vagabondage; the Statute of Artificers. 

2p. 237 below 

3 a1 Jas.I.c 4; recusancy; failure to pay tunnage and poundage; customs frauds; illegal export 
of gold, silver, powder, munitions, wool, woolfells and leather. 

4 B.M. Harl. M.S. 6050; E163/19/17. 
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Table III. Informations laid in Exchequer 


Subject-matter in lean and fat years compared: 


Michaelmas terms of 1557 and 1562; 1609 and 1613; 1616 and 1617 


Total number of informations, 
all subjects. 


Classification by subjects: 


I. 


iS) 


Customs: 

metal and metal goods 
textiles and wool 

skins and hides 
miscellaneous 

food and wine 


. Market: 


ingrossing grain 
other ingrossing 
illegal sale of animals 


total 


sale outside markets and fairs 


forestalling 
regrating 

other illegal sales 
illegal wool deals 


. Manufacture: 


cloth illegally 
leather illegally 


. Agrarian: 


cutting wood 

enclosing 

too large flocks of sheep 
too few milch kine 


. Labour code: 


not apprenticed 
breach of service 


. Exchanges 

. Political Lent 
. Usury 

. Ecclesiastical 


. Guns, Archery, Horses 


total 


total 


total 


total 


. Miscellaneous, not classified 


1557 


115 
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What of the transition from fat to lean in 1616-7, when the total number of 
informations in the Michaelmas terms fell from 766 to 235? Table III shows 
customs offences almost indifferent to this change of weather. There were 303 
fewer allegations of marketing offences; the other principal absentees were the 
harriers of recusants and non-resident clergy; illegal manufactures and usury 
lost their fascination for informers but these offences were not numerous to 
begin with. 


Table IV. Informations in Exchequer 


Peak years (Michaelmas term) for various type of offence alleged 


Offence: Customs Marketing Manufacture Agrarian Labour Exchanges 

Year: 1608 1613 1568 1584 1564 1595 

Number of Informations 

that year: 275 666 163 7s: 68 QI 
Political Guns, Horses, 

Offence: Lent Usury Archery Ecclesiastical 

Year: 1585 1574 1617 1616 

Number of 

Informations 

that year: 173 go 12 201 


There is not space to set out the annual experience for each class of offence, 
but Table IV indicates the peak Michaelmas term for each and the number 
of cases entered in that term. There were also short bursts of enthusiasm for 
single statutes: not sowing hemp on every sixtieth acre of tillage; not perambul- 
ating parish bounds;! using a hot-press; polluting streams by washing linen 
(in Lincolnshire) or tin (in Devon). In these cases, as in the Labour and Usury 
offences of Table IV, there is usually a new statute or a proclamation to 
explain the interest. It will also be noticed that two large categories which 
together touched people’s pockets and consciences (Marketing and Recusancy) 
reached their peak between 1613 and 1616, the period when serious reforms 
began.? 

IV 


Table I has shown that customs and foreign trade offences were the mainstay 
of the informer before the expansion of the mid-sixteenth century, and they 
remained almost the sole employment for Exchequer informers after the re- 
forms of 1616—24.° Between 1551 and 1624 they had accounted for between a 
quarter and a third of all the informations. In this class of allegation the 
private informer is often difficult to distinguish from the official and semi- 
official informer4 who was part of the accepted machinery of customs en- 
forcement, and in order to avoid exaggerating the activity of the free-lance, 
column 3 of Table I separates the customs offences, column 4 giving the totals 
for all remaining classes of allegation. 

Customs informations had one distinction, their seriousness of purpose. 


1 e.g. E 159, 8 Eliz. pt. 2, Trin. recorda mm. 272-3. 

2p. 234 below. 

3 In 1636 one victim was Sir John Mun, son and publisher of Thomas, accused of ‘colouringe 
of straungers goodes’: E 165/38. 

AN G.g. Martin’s patent, C 66/950 m. 7 (1560) ; like Mr Elton’s Whelpay, he was a haberdasher 
and was still at work informing in 1588 (E 159,31 Eliz., Mich. recorda m. 415) 
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Mr Elton, noting that in the day of the informer Whelpay (1538-43) there 
was often no record beyond the first enrolment, has suggested that the customs 
information was often no more than a manoeuvre in forcing a victim to 
compound or to pay blackmail.t The generality of Tudor and early Stuart 
informations do follow exactly this pattern of a bare enrolment,2 but in the 
customs informations after 1547 the pursuit is to the death, that is to a sworn 
appraisal of the forfeited goods and the award to the informer of his share in 
the penalty. 


Table V. Informations laid in Exchequer 
Types of Foreign Trade offence in fat and lean years for informers. 


The lean years (1566 and 1605) are shown in italics, the fat years (1567, 1568, and 1608) in 
roman type. 


Years 
Michaelmas term 

Types of goods concerned 
in the offence 1566 1567 1568 1605 1608 
metal and metal goods oO I 2 Ir 5 
textiles and wool 14 15 31 T4 32 
skins and hides 5 7 10 Ir 14 
miscellaneous 30 43 49 40 73 
foods and wine 13 178 95 2r 151 

Total 62 244 187 97 275 


Customs informations were also nonconformist in reaching their peak in 
different years from other economic offences. A busy year like 1613 did not 
show any unusual interest in the shipping of wrong goods to the wrong places 
at the wrong time of night from the wrong lading-points. In a lean term for 
other types of information (like Michaelmas 1602) the steady ground-swell of 
customs informations provided one third of the enrolments. After the reforms 
they were to provide more than half (56 per cent in 1619 and 52 per cent in 
1620). When the exceptionally busy years for customs offences are examined it 
will be seen (Table V) that the illegal import or export of foodstuffs, principally 
the export of grain, were the chief contributors. In years like 1567-8, 1575, 
1608, and 1611 these offences excited particular attention. Since many 
penalties were in proportion to the value of an illegal transaction, informing 
was more profitable in time of general dearth. The same incentive will be seen 
at work (below) in the cognate home-market offences of ingrossing and covert 


dealing in grain. 


1 G.R. Elton, ‘Informing for Profit’, Camb. Hist. J. XI (1954), 149-67. 

2 The membranes of E. 159 rolls being blank after the ‘super quo’ at the end of the enrolled 
information; M. G. Davies, of.cit. 146, reckons 80% of the apprenticeship suits inconclusive. 
The abortive informations emphasize the prevalence of compounding. 

3 The closely-written membranes of the customs cases often extend to the dorse and usually 
stand together at the head of a term’s roll. An unpursued information is, of course, an ex parte 
statement not necessarily true in every particular (cp. E. Kerridge, “The Returns of the In- 
quisitions of Depopulation’, Z.H.R. LXX (1955), 224). Unhappily, a jury’s acquittal in turn 
does not always mean that the allegation was wrong: Sir Miles Corbett, informed against for 
having more than 2,400 sheep, was acquitted (E 159/393, Mich. m. 2 54) but his private sheep 
accounts show that he had some 5,000 that year. (K. J. Allison, ‘The Wool Supply ... in 
Norfolk . . .” (Leeds Ph. D. thesis, (1955), 270-1). 
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Marketing offences were the common informer’s main support in the days 
when the sun shone on him, and the shrunken totals of the cloudy days of 
1617-24 emphasise their importance to him. No other single class of offence is so 
large and the year-to-year variations were wide (Table I, col. 5). Why such 
sensitivity? As with customs offences, high prices were always a stimulus to 
informers. Busy market-places always produced more potential offenders 
but a year of very high prices would stimulate precautionary hoarding, 
speculative cornering and popular suspicion of the middleman, thus making it 
easier to gather news of offenders.! The Act of 5 and 6 Edward VI c.14 against 
regrators and engrossers set the penalty in proportion to the value of the illegal 
deal. Even allowing for exaggeration in the allegations, it is plain that the big 
honey pots attracted the wasps and the large deal was the one which it paid 
best to expose in court instead of privately compounding without laying any 
information at all. 

In years of busyness or dearth there was another reason why the records of 
informations are swollen; the craft of informing needed no seven-year ap- 
prenticeship. It was a free trade, and a notorious dealer could not safely make 
an out-of-court compact with one informer if another could bring him to court 
a week later. An offence was blocked against further informations only if a 
fine had been levied or a composition lawfully made; strictly speaking, only 
with the court’s consent. An out-of-court composition was a cheap way out for 
small offenders but it left notorious dealers vulnerable sometimes to the 
renewed attentions of the same informer, repentant with righteousness. To 
come openly to court might be better than eternal blackmail.? 

Table VI shows the popularity of various marketing offences. It will be 
seen that 1567-8 and 1608 were years when illegal wool-dealing and breaches 
of the price- and quality-statutes were the most popular, while in 1608 and 
1613 engrossers of grain and regrators of animals were the principal targets. 
The harrying of the wool-dealer has recently been treated by Dr P. J. Bowden? 
and column 6 of Table I must be read in conjunction with his account of the 
enforcement of the Act of 1552 and in particular the successive licences to 
Simon Bowyer,* Edward Hoby,® and Viscount Fenton® as sole informers. The 
Michaelmas recorda of 1615 carry 185 informations claiming £555,000 in fines 
for wool illegally sold.’ As will be seen below, this was not the best time for 
informers to call attention to themselves; and the Privy Council intervened to 


1 The peak-years 1594-5, 1598 and 1600 went with high wheat prices; 1562 did not. The last 
decade of large-scale informing was embittered by no less than five of Thorold Rogers’ ‘years 
of exceptionally high wheat prices’. Where fines varied with the length of the offence it would 
pay to watch and wait, introducing a time lag; M. G. Davies, op.cit. 108-42, relates the ebb and 
flow of informations to some local economic conditions. 

2 The proper procedure: E 123/8/31; impropriety: E 133/2/241-2 and 284: ‘he never made 
the Courte privye nor dyd signyfe to the Courte when his seuyte dyd depende of any com- 
posicion’ ; suits ‘faintly pursued’ were proscribed by 4 Henry VII c. 20, but the ‘fee’d informer’ 
was all too common: ‘almost all the Dyers Company are with their consent informed against ... 
by which combination the suits are renewed and continued from term to term, ev ery one of 
the Dyers paying (the informer, Hunt,) £ 4 as an annual rent’ (Cal.S.P. Dom. 1580-1625, 511). 

8 P. J. Bowden, “The Internal Wool Trade in England during the 16th and 1 7th Centuries’ 
(Leeds Ph. D. thesis, 1952). 

4 B.M. Lands. MS. 48/67; 51/95; 65/201; Acts. P.C. 1591, 65-7. 

° € 66/1570 m. 25, challenged in 1606: C.7., I, 303. 

6 C 66/2069 m. 7. 

? E 159/449, Mich. mm. 57-219, besides 156 smaller claims. 
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Table VI. Informations laid in Exchequer 
Market Offences alleged in lean and fat Years 
Michaelmas terms 


1566 1567 1568 605 608 
Type of market offence: - sia = oes Ae 1613 


ingrossing grain 17 oO (0) 58 205 401 
other ingrossing 3 o (a) 57 30 29 
illegal sale of animals 19 te) oO 76 106 194 
sale outside markets and fairs 9 9 4 16 4 18 
forestalling 5 I fe) 12 4 e 
regrating o oO I to) I 3 
other illegal sales, price and quality 6 36 68 Oo te) Oo 
illegal wool deals 2 136 50 4 66 18 
Total 80 182 123 260 416 666 


stay and then to squash the informations against all but ‘obdurate and con- 
tinuing’ offenders.! Only 14 wool informations were laid in Michaelmas term, 


1617. 


VI 


The very range and quantity of informations laid between 1550 and 1616 
might seem reason enough for the popular dislike of informers. Yet the re- 
forming proposals did not come solely from chastened sinners fresh from an 
appearance in Exchequer. The notorious abuses of dishonest informers were 
sufficient to people a whole season of Jonsonian comedies. Mrs Davies has 
recently given a conspectus of corrupt practices,? making it unnecessary to 
document the abuses further; sin is painfully repetitive. 

The importance of this corruption lies in the strength it gave to the agitation 
for revision of the whole corpus of the penal statutes; it also began to make 
Parliament side-step the informer on any new statute by assigning half- 
penalties to specific charities. Law-makers were finding that the intended 
policemen, guardians of the common-weal, had dissolved into first-class 
members of the criminal classes, as in a Kafka nightmare. 

No effective action was taken by King or Council until 1616. Informers 
were retained, despite their critics, partly no doubt because of the revenue the 
Crown received from the other half (or some fraction) of the penalties: they 
punished sin and they helped to fill the royal purse, at once blessing him that 
gave and him that took. The informer was a partner of the Crown: but it was 
an inefficient partnership for the Crown? whose income from penalties was 
small alongside the court fees and the informers’ chance of making money by 
out-of-court, unrecorded blackmail. 

The cost of expurgating sin, often in proportion to the value of the goods 
concerned, could also vary with the length of time the offence had continued: 
the number of months an art had been exercised without apprenticeship* or 
the years an over-large flock of sheep had been kept. In addition there was the 


1 Acts P.C., 1615-6, 356 and 512; ibid, 1616-7, 24-6; ibid, 1619-21, 293-4; Table I, final 
column, supra, p. 224, shows the effect. 

2 op. cit. 40-77. 

3 ‘Little or no benefit hath redounded unto Us by any of the said Informations’: C 66/2233, 
m.1d. (1620). Exchequer accounts do not sufficiently distinguish the fines from penal statutes. 
F. C. Dietz, The Exchequer in Elizabeth’s Reign (1923), 17, n. 5 shows totals of £1211 in 1560 


and smaller sums of from£ 25 to£ 791 later in the reign. , ; 
4 Eleven months was the maximum penalty period under this statute; others permitted a 


further look backwards. 
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cost of appearing in London. 29 Elizabeth I c.5 allowed subjects in the 
remoter provinces to answer by attorney, but lawyers could be as expensive as 
travel. It was on this element of expense if an information was contested that 
the worst abuses of informing rested.! Even innocent parties might think it 
better to come to terms quietly. Strictly, these ‘compositions’ should have been 
reported to the court and recorded,” but all contemporary complaints and 
projects for reform strongly denounced unlawful compositions, and one 
notorious Jacobean promotion, the patent of Sir Stephen Proctor in 1610, 
began its life innocently enough as a public-spirited pursuit of these unlawful 
compounders, and Bacon seems to have been taken in. He declared the suit to be 
one 
of extreme diligence ... To point and trace out the particular and covert 
practices, shifts, devices, tricks and (as it were) strategems . . . is a discovery 
whereof great good use may be made for your Majesty’s service and the good 
of your people. 


As befitted the author of Henry VI, Bacon protested that he would have had 
nothing to do with the suit if it had resurrected another Empson and Dudley, 
but as it stood it would be better at restraining abusive informers than twenty 
statutes. 

Proctor was too thorough and too imitative. Within six months of his 
grant® the complaints of his own blackmailing tactics raised a storm, and 
James was forced to abandon him to the Tower, the Commons threatening to 
withold supply unless Proctor was degraded. The Bill® against him had in its 
preamble an interesting general principle :? 


the greatest pressures and grievances to any people in a well-governed 
common wealth do grow by this: when by colour of authority, show of 
justice and in direct (execution) of penal laws the subjects are oppressed and 
injuriously dealt with. 


Vil 


James I’s ill-judged grant to Proctor was almost the last in a long series of 
patents whereby the common informer was partially put, as it were, in com- 
mission.® Single patentees or a group (and their deputies) had been given the 


1 A set of costs of incurred by one William Leese, against whom the informer had failed to proce- 
de to trial, has survived from the days of Privy Council scrutiny in 1619; E 163/17/17. ‘Imprimis, 
his jorney and horsehyre to London and backe againe 145; his charges on attending here three 
days, 10s; his Counsell’s fee, r1s; his Attorney’s fee 3s. 4d; this bill makinge, 6d; the ratinge of 
a a 25; a subpoena for costs 2s 6d; in toto, 43s. 4d.’ See also M. G. Davies, op.cit. 56, 
278-80. 

2 Some licences; E 122/233; E 165/38; the patent of 1594 (C. 66/1438, m. 38) to William 
Smith was to take forfeit for unlicensed compositions. 

3 B.M. Harl. MS. 7020; SP 14/47/57; Lands. MS. 167/144-50; 168/41; 811/103-32. 

4 £ 4,456 was raised in the Michaelmas term; SP 14/47/105. 

® C66/1820 m.20: ‘collectour of all somes of money payable by reason of any Informacon ... 
for any forfaiture grounded upon any penall lawe (since 1588)’. 

8 C.F. I, 399-544 and L.7. II, 635-651 passim; the engrossed Bill of Pardons (H. Lords 
MSS.), has a last clause sewn to its foot; ‘and also exempted out of the said General Pardon 
Sir Stephen Proctor, knight’. 

ankle L. Suppy. MSS., sub die 14 July 1610 and MSS. Bills, 5 July 1610; SP 14/54/32. 

Saline idea of a few commissioned informers appeared in the draft bill of c. 1534 (supra) and 
the Commission of Ten in 1552 (C 66/847 m. 33d). Shepparde and seven others were com- 
missioned in 1558; C 66/924 m. 23, revoked, Acts.P.C. 1558, 200; echo in Requests 2/104/13. 
Man’srti patent of 1560 (C 66/950, m. 7) made him an informer throughout the realm. In 1566 
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sole right to lay informations under particular statutes or parts of statutes or in 
particular districts.! The patents for informing against wool-dealers have 
already been mentioned. At first, these grants seemed a cheap way of ensuring 
that offenders were actively pursued and that the Crown did get at least some 
payment, but the patentees’ privileges were easily abused. A sole informer was 
in an even stronger position for blackmail than a host of competing private 
informers. In 1597 Cecil noted that? “Her Majesty ... naturally likes them as 
little as concealments or monopolies’. The comparison was pointed: like 
monopolists, the commissioned informers could be plausibly justified as 
usefully serving the common weal with no direct charge to the revenue; they 
also undertook searching and supervision functions which the Crown was ill- 
equipped to organise: but the subjects saw only the abuses and the charge.® 

Parliament was not able to take effective action to regulate informers until 
1624, the year of the Acts against monopolies and concealments. The long 
rearguard action weakened the moral and political strength of the Crown. 
Two main arguments for retaining the informer so long are illustrated in 
marginal notes of objection, probably by Cecil, to a reforming bill* of 1571: 
the bill would weaken the execution of good laws which as pater patriae the 
monarch has the duty to see enforced; but reform also ‘forgets the Queen’s 
prerogative, customs etc.’ The suspending and dispensing power had become 
an issue because the commissioned informer was usually delegated powers of 
compounding with offenders to purge past sins. Yet how easily could the 
patentee, riding the countryside like some latter-day Pardoner, be construed as 
someone who was offering licences for sale to permit the offence to continue! 
As a Norwich merchant ruefully confessed® 


For my trade of buying of wool, because the statute of the land is against it, 
it hath cost me for licences since my occupying began at least £200. 


In 1604 the judges had unanimously decided in The Case of The Penal Statutes® 
that all grants to private persons either of the benefit of fines on penal statutes 
or of the power to dispense were ‘utterly against law’; in 1606 an M.P. with a 


Cecil was offered a plan for local commissioners for usury, tillage, engrossing corn, apparell, 
unlawful retainers, non-residence and plurality, unlawful games and failure to breed horses in 
parkland: SP 14/190/46; SP 15/13/42. In December 1566 the Commons censured a commission 
to enforce penal statutes; the Queen took the censure ill: Conyers Read, Mr Secretary Cecil 
(1955), 370. ‘The oppression of the informers not amended’, noted Cecil at the session end: 
SP 12/41/36. The widespread use of official searchers to enforce economic legislation was a 
kindred administrative device; e.g. C 66/1026 no. 2761, one man to be Sole Searcher for 
offenders against artillery and unlawful games. : 

1 The following have been noted, and the list may still be incomplete: 1570, Horsey, wine 
licence offences (C 66/1062 m. 9); c. 1574, various patentees, customs, bowstaves, usury, cutting 
timber, assize of fuel, leather, export of corn, wood and victuals, keeping sheep (Acts P.C. 
1571-5, 280, 371, and 396) ; 1576, Bailey and Blount, cap-making (C 66/1137 m. 25; E 163/13/ 
20; Acts P.C. 1578-80, 26, 352 and 384); 1577, Bowyer, wool-dealing, (supra p. 230); 1589, 
Astley and Windebank, cutting oaks (C. 66/1329 m. 12); 1591, Kirke and Carter, hemp (C 
66/1371 m. 42); 1594, Byneon and Bennett, gig-mills (C 66/1415 m. 11); 1595, Cornwallis, 
unlawful games (C 66/1448 m. 34; cp. C 66/1137); 1597, Hoby, export of ordnance (W. H. 
Price, English Patents of Monopoly (Cambridge, Mass. 1913), 146-7). ; 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, XIV, 28; SP 12/107/42; 43 Eliz. c. 1 § 8, confirming recent 
patents, excluded licences. ; 

3 E 133/2/241 (1575): the informer Veale had laid 71 usury informations for the deputies of 
the commissioners Macwilliams and Colshill (C 66/1084) but failed to make proper com- 
position; 56 other offences were alleged. 

4 SP 15/20/22; E 175/6/25-7 may be this bill. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., Var. Coll. LIT, 96. : 

6 SP 14/10a/6 and Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, XV1, 349-50; B.M. Lands. MS. 104/53. 
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Gilbertian sense of humour proposed a Bill! presaging the penal code of Titipoo 
—anyone informing against an unlawful dispenser could claim half the 
penalty; in 1610 James I’s self-denial, published in The Book of Bounty? had 
included the promise never again to entertain suits for the benefits from penal 
statutes, but in subsequent years the judgement of 1604 was side-stepped by 
grants to commissions? acting in the King’s own name. Only in 1617 did any 
effective remedies against informers’ abuses come into play. 


VIII 


Six main lines of attack can usefully be distinguished, but all had been present 
in various private and official projects for the previous half-century.* Nearly a 
decade before the final reform in the statute of 1624 the Privy Council began 
to take action. With the assistance of J.P.’s, allegations of notorious abuses 
were collected and the offenders summoned to the Council board.® Secondly, a 
register of fines and compositions in Exchequer was begun. This technique had 
formed part of Proctor’s office’ but the recording continued in the office of 
Charles Chambers? and one of the register books has survived.® It is doubtful 
whether the office was very efficient, for when the Privy Council wanted to 
know how many informations had been laid in 1621 it had to appoint a com- 
mission to collect the data.® 

A third and more effective action came from direct intervention by the 
Privy Council. The barons of Exchequer were ordered to stay or to squash 
informations laid under certain statutes. The penal statutes which had con- 
tributed full measure to the boom in informing between 1608 and 1616 were 
those against which the Council began to move. There was often a double 
motive: not only had the enforcement by informing become outrageous but the 
subject-matter of the penal statutes no longer commanded universal support. 
It was bad luck for informers that they hung at the coat-tails of restrictionists in 
wool-dealing, general marketing and the Shrewsbury cloth trade!? just when 
their pursuit of recusants and interlopers in the Cockayne scheme was in- 
curring disapproval in powerful quarters.!1 

Thus in April 1616 informations against wool-dealing were stayed on the 


1 H. Lords MSS. sub die 17 April 1607. 

2 Long summary in Commons Debates of 1621, ed. W. Notestein et al. (New Haven, 1935), 
VII, 491-6; SP 14/37/72-6 are drafts. 

3 e.g. C 66/2134; C 66/2176 dorse; SP 39/10/29 (July); C.F. 1. 309; Hist. MSS. Comm. Sackville 
(Cranfield), III (proofs seen by permission) sub die 14 May 1606; SP 14/20/23. 

4 Principal projects: E 163/15/32; SP 10/14/16-17; SP 12/288/3; SP 15/20/22; B.M. Lands. 
MS. 152/31, 166/286, 168/40; 172/241; Hist. MSS. Comm. Hastings, lV. 323; C.J. 1. 225; L.F. I, 
411, 660; H. Lords MSS. bill of 17 April 1606. 

° North Riding Record Society, 11, 86; Acts P.C. 1617, 408-10; ibid, 1619, 42,63, 65, 85, 114, 
128-9, 196, 227, 275; B.M. Harl. MS. 7608, f. 212-3; SP 14/112/14; SP 14/121/169; 18 Eliz. c. 5 
and 31 Eliz. c. 5. 

8 B.M. Lands. MS. 168/71~-3; 172/41; cp. E. 123/26/341. 

? G 66/1750 and 2220; SP 14/109/119, 110/131 and 111/74; Acts P.C. 1611-3, 231; E 159/470 
Eas. recorda. 

8 E 165/38; an earlier volume to which Mrs Davies (op.cit. 35 n.36) gives an obsolete reference 
cannot now be traced by officers of the P.R.O. 

9 C 66/2233 m. Id. 

10 'T. G. Mendenhall, The Shrewsbury Drapers and the Welsh Woollen Trade (1953), 163-89. 
it SP 14/115/30 and C 66/2233 m.ld.: Commission to enquire into abuses of recusancy 
pred SP 14/177/24: ‘to avoid trouble through informers’; Acts. P.C. 1616-7, 16, 18-9; ibid, 
1620, 225. 
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same day as those against the East India Company.! The next week saw a ban 
on those who harried London retailers of cheese and butter.” 


if those statutes should be strictly put in execucion at this time it would 
cause them to leave of that kinde of trade. 


In December 1617, informations on the statutes of employment and the 
importation of playing cards were stayed. French and Dutch immigrants 
were freed of informations under the apprenticeship laws;* informers against 
grain-shipments, victuallers, butchers, and innkeepers were attacked ;> while 
two new patents sought to free some of the victims by offering a gilt-edged 
pardon against which no informer could hope to resurrect a vexing past. 
A large royal commission of privy councillors and judges was to administer 
compositions for tillage offences.6 A second grant, to Spence and others, was 
designed to arrest abuses by informers working on the apprenticeship clauses 
of the Act of 1563; the commissioners were to grant pardons in the king’s 
name and keep three-fourths of the fees.? This grant sailed very near the wind. 
In March 1621 the Commons condemned the Tillage Commission and James 
revoked it in July,’ but by that time there were bills before the House which 
provided other—and more effective—ways of combating informers’ abuses. 
Table I has shown how effectively these actions by the Privy Council (or 
others yet untraced) exiled the informer from Exchequer: the Michaelmas 
informations of 1619 numbered only one sixth of those in the same term of 1613. 
The three reforming statutes which followed in 1624 (each of them a bill in 
the abruptly-ended session of 1621) may therefore appear as an anti-climax, a 
formal bolting of a stable door. But so long as informers were kept at bay only 
by Privil Council disapproval there was no security; a change of wind, feared 
Coke and his supporters, might well bring back the plagues of Egypt. 

The Statute of Monopolies, the first of the three measures, had ‘dispens- 
ations with penall lawes and the forfeyture thereof’ in its title. ‘Graunts of the 
benefite of any Penal Lawes, or of power to dispence with the Lawe, or to 
compound for the forfeiture’ declared contrary to law in the Book of Bounty,° 
were now proscribed by statute.1° 

The second reforming statute was the climax of a long agitation for sifting 
the corpus of statutes to eliminate the ‘obsolete’ penal laws,1! and it should be 
read alongside those other statutes!2 of 1624 which reformed ancient processes 


1 Acts P.C., 1615-6, 512; ibid, 1616-7, 26. 

2 ibid, 524; (statute, 3-4 Edw. Vive. 21). 

3 ibid, 409-10. 

4 SP 14/131/12. 

5 SP 14/112/12; 113/26; Acts P.C., 1619-23, 42, 65, 85, 128, 196 and 227, : 

6 © 66/2134: some who have converted and improved their lands are ‘subject to suits and 
troubles by common informers’. ; 

7 C 66/2176 dorse (cp. relief to J.P.’s who had omitted to prepare wage-schedules in 1566, 
C 66/1034 m. 37; and similar projects in SP 14/24/71-33 SP 12/93/26). 

8 SP 14/120/61; 122/10. 


9 SP 14/37/72- ; é 
10 21 re Ic. 3§ 1. Coke, op.cit., iv. 194; ‘the Dispenser. . .blowne up and exterminated’, but 


see Price, op.cit. 171- for later commissions. 
11 ae Tc: ae ‘sifting’; L.F., 11, 550-1; H. Lords MSS. sub die 18 July 1610; B.M. 
Lands. MS. 160/338-49; H. Lords MSS., Supplementary Papers no. 1; SP 14/52/72. 
12 91 Jas. Ic. 2, ‘for the generall quiet of the Subject agaynst all pretences of Concealments . 
c. 8, processes; C. 12, pleadings; c. 13, jeofayles; c. 14, informations of intrusion; c. 16, limit- 
ation of actions; c. 23, transfers to superior courts; C. 25, forfeitures; c. 26 recoveries. See also 
G. E. Aylmer, ‘Attempts at Administrative Reform, 1625-40", £.H.R. LXXII (1957), 232- 
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of the law open to abuse, culminating in a statute of Pardons (cap.35) ‘more 
extensive than former Pardons ... Loving subjects have fallen into the danger 
of divers great Penalties and Forfeitures’. A long Statute of Repeal (cap.28) was 
a fine bonfire of controls. Many of the statutes effected were well-known to 
informers and their critics. Fifty concerned economic offences, the most 
important being the Wool Dealers Act of 1552 and all the Tillage Acts earlier 
than 1597. 

There is no doubt that many of these 64 acts were obsolete and that loving 
subjects had been in peril from them. Consulted in 1610, the judges had 
recommended, inter alia that the penal statute of 1542 For Crossbows should be 
repealed: ‘guns are nowe verie serviceable’; Coke’s favourite example,” the 
statute of 1363 on chicken prices, had been passed before the great inflation 
when ‘the price was but ii d. a capon’. “Times are not as they have been, and 
therefore the necessity of time makes a necessity of alteration of laws’, argued 
Sir Edward Hoby in a Commons debate? of 1601, and at the head of the Brief 
Collection of penal statutes its compiler wrote* 


many of the said statutes through the alteration of tymes and change of mens 
Manners are att this Day very hard to kept. 


This relativist approach showed a good historical sense, but it lent cover to the 
belief that the common informer had flourished by keeping an antiquarian’s 
eye on unrepealed absurdities. Tables III, 1V and VI have shown that in fact 
informers were most busy in pursuing offences which were ‘obsolete’ in a much 
more subjective sense: an old statute squaring ill with a new economic philoso- 
phy. It was not only the price of capons which had changed, but men’s ideas. 
The hostility to the regrator of cheese and the wool-middleman had been 
weakened by events. In 1621 the tillage laws seemed to some schools of thought 
as obsolete as the licensed search for concealed lands, with opportunities for 
informing but no utility to the common weal. A powerful triple alliance thus 
moved against the informer: the critics of obsolete laws from ‘the time when 
Gascoigne was under the obedience of the Crowne of England’® those who had 
lost faith in statutory restrictions as a remedy against a stop in trade or the high 
prices of a bad harvest year; and those whose liberalism was more elemental, an 
antipathy to customs-officers and the wish to do what one liked with one’s own. 


IX 


The course of the ‘Bill for the ease of the Subject concerning the Informacions 
uppon Penall Statutes’ makes it plain that the king and council had turned 
against the informers. It was introduced on 6 February 1621 and spoken to by 
Coke.’ James promised in March that it should not lapse with the session; it 
would be his ‘carefullest study’ in the summer vacation; on May 30 he gave it 


1 The statute also freed country weavers from restrictions: it permitted the export of corn 
unless the price exceeded 32s a quarter, and relieved occupiers of ex-monastic lands from 
keeping the tillage and households of 1536; retailers of butter and cheese, ‘much molested by 
informers’, were freed by 21 Jas.I.c.22. 

2 See n. 10, p. 235 supra. 

3 Sir S. D’Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments (1682), 622. 

4H. Lords, Stanford MSS. rrr/r. 

> B. M. Harl. MS. 7614, f. 127; 7616, f. 6; Notestein, op.cit. VII, 328 and 511-2. 

§ Judges’ opinion, 17 Feb. 1610; SP 14/52/72, f. 204. 

’ For the course of the bill in 1621; Notestein, op.cit. II, 44; IV, 207; SP 14/122/10; C.F. I 
584, 593. The Bill was revived in the session of 1624 and passed all its stages in 21 days. 
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public appoval. The Lords were a little more cautious of change, but after 
nine weeks’ negotiations Coke threatened withdrawal of supply and an 
amended Bill was accepted on December 3. The Journal! records a Latin pun 
of thanksgiving at the news: ‘sit nomen Domini et dominorum benedictum"’. 
Coke’s own comment was drawn feelingly from the treatment of disease: the 
Bill was medicina movenda, the Monopolies Bill promovenda.? 

The medicine was very simple?; an Act of 1588 had barred the Westminster 
courts from hearing informations on a few statutes, allocating these only to 
quarter sessions and assizes.4 The new bill made a rule of this exception, 
leaving a very narrow range of offences still actionable at Westminster.5 All 
other informations would have to be laid before local courts and local juries, 
and the tariff of distance and expense which had for so long protected the 
common informer now vanished. 

The penal statutes thus emerge, not as efficient weapons of despotism, 
revenue-raising or economic planning but rather as a political irritant; a 
means of private profit and lawyers’ fees; and an irregular charge on manu- 
factures and trade; in short, a leading example of the discredit into which 
need so often drove official economic policy. Meum and tuum had indeed been 
harnessed, as the Bill for Conservators had hoped, but Rancour and Evill Will 
had come in with them. There were many reasons why the Parliaments of 
1621, 1624, and 1640 did not meet great depressions and commercial crises 
with a return to the code of regulation which had been so popular in 1552, 
but not unimportant was the discredit which had recently fallen on one of the 
few available instruments for enforcing a policy of economic control: the 
common informer claiming his share of a penalty for the breach of a penal 
statute. 


University of Leeds 


iE. FeAl, 098- 
Notestein, op.cit., II, 521. 
ai Jas.I.c.24. - 
4 91 Eliz. c. 5; informations on unlawful games, non-provision of arms and apprenticeship 
had to be heard in local courts, but see Davies, op.cit. 26-7 for doubts; the side-note on 8 2 in 
Statutes of the Realm, IV, 801 is ambiguous. As subsequent practice amply shows, it did not 
(pace Kerridge, art.cit. 224) confine the laying of informations to the county where the offence 
had been committed. 
5 Cf. n. 3, p. 226 supra. 
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APPENDIX 


The penal statutes grouped by the classification employed in Tables II-VI 


I. CUSTOMS AND FOREIGN TRADE 


a. 
b. 
c. skins and hides 
d. 


e. 


metal and metal goods 
textiles and wool 
miscellaneous 


food and wine 


2. MARKET OFFENCES 


h. 


emo pore 


ingrossing grain 

other ingrossing 

illegal sale of animals 

sale outside market or fair 
forestalling 

regrating 

other illegal sales 


illegal wool deals 


3. MANUFACTURES 


a. 


b. 


cloth 


leather 


4. AGRARIAN 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


cutting wood 

enclosure, engrossing 
holdings etc. 

flocks of more than 2,400 
sheep 

too few milch kine in respect 
of sheep 


5. LABOUR CODE 


a. 


b. 


EXCHANGES 


© DW D 


not apprenticed 
breach of service, wages etc. 


POLITICAL LENT 
USURY 


» ECCLESIASTICAL 


10. GUNS, ARCHERY, HORSES 


Il. MISCELLANEOUS 


bell-metal, 2 E. VI, c. 37; brass, 33 H. VIII, c. 7; tin, 15 
Renee. 


these cases rested mainly on grants of customs. 


horses, 5 Eliz, c. 19; white ashes, 2 Ed. VI, c. 26; bow- 
staves, 13 Eliz, c. 14; horns, 7 Jas. I, c. 14. 
corn, 13 Eliz, c. 13; wine: customs grants. 


5 Ed. VI, c. 14. 

5 Ed. VI, ¢. 15. 

3-4 Ed. VI, c. 19; 27 Eliz, c. 11; horses, 2-3 Pand M, c. 7. 
5 Eliz, c. 14; 3-4 Ed. VI, c. 19. 

5 Ed. VI, c. 14. 

RG V Lc. 4). 

corn badgers, 5 Eliz, c. 12; poultry, 37 Ed. III, c. 3; 
measures, 17 Ric. II, c. 7; cloth prices, 4 Hen. VII, c. 8; 
wine prices, 28 Hen. VIII, c. 14; hat prices, 4 Hen. VII, 
c. 9; butter and cheese, 3-4 Ed. VI, c. 21; price-fixing, 
2-3 Ed. VI, c. 15. 

37 Hens MIT, ¢. 153.5 Ed. VI, € 7. 


24 Hen. VILE ¢.25 33 Hen. VIL c 17; 26 Lens Vadis 
c. 6; 5 Ed. VI, cc. 6, 8, 22, 24; 4-5 P and M, c. 5; 1 Eliz, 
12318 Blizsc, 16; 1 jas. 1, cc. 273)4jas. Ey can7s a jasens 
C32. 

2-3 Ed. VI, cc. 9, 11; 24 Hen. VIII, c. 1; 1 Jas. I, c. 295 
Gnlasslercs G: 


95 ben. VILE c.173/27 baz, Cc. 29: 

27 Hen. VIII, c. 28; 5-6 Ed. VI, c. 5; 2-3 Pand M, c. 2; 
5 Eliz, c. 2; 39 Eliz., cc. 1, 2. 

25 Hen. VIII, c. 13. 


2-3 Pand M,c. 3. 


5 Bliz, c. 4; 39 Eliz, c. 12. 
Aiiuliz, Cos 7p asad, Gas. 


5 Bde Vi, coro; 2) Hen.LV, ca6: 
5 Eliz, c. 5; 33 Eliz, c. 7. 
B37 lich. VillYc.g; 79 Mizar. 


clergy not to lease land, 21 Hen. VIII, c. 14; simony, 31 
Eliz, c. 6; recusancy, 3 Jas. I, c. 4. 


27 Hen. VIII, c. 6; 33 Hen. VHI, c. 5; 4-5 P and M, 
c. 2; 25 Eliz, c. 17; 6 Hen. VIII, c. 13; 1 Jas. I, c. 27. 


garbling spice, 1 Jas. I, c. 19; tin-washing in streams, 23 
Hen. VIII, c. 8; unlawful games, 33 Hen. VIII, c. 93 
barbers ‘and surgeons’ signs, 32 Hen. VIII, c. 42; pinners, 
34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 6; cables, 27 Eliz, c. 11; cordage, 35 
Eliz, c. 8; apparell, 1-2 P and M, c. 2; non-sowing of 
hemp on one acre in sixty of tillage, 24 Hen. VIII, c. 4. 


These are the acts most commonly cited in informations; most appear in Ashe’s Brief 


Collection and in the various lists of good and bad penal statutes submitted to the judges and 
Privy Council. 


CURRENCY AND COMMERCE IN THE EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By B. E. SUPPLE 


HIs article aims to clarify some of the problems posed to economic 

historians by the monetary system of the early seventeenth century— 

especially in its inter-relationship with commercial prosperity. It will 
surely not be wasted effort to investigate that much confused field where 
questions of coinage impinged on the everyday life of society; and to attempt 
to place in perspective the plethora of contemporary writing on this topic. In 
recent years the Economic History Review has published a variety of articles 
discussing (at times obliquely) some of these issues.! It is perhaps time for a 
more comprehensive statement. It will first be necessary to indicate some of the 
outstanding characteristics of seventeenth-century currency organization. 
Next, the bimetallic bullion flows and their significance for England will be 
considered. Thirdly, the direct connexion between currency alterations and the 
fluctuations in exports and imports will be traced. Finally, it will be possible to 
reconsider some contemporary economic doctrines. 


I 


The seventeenth-century monetary system was based on a dual coinage of 
so-called ‘real’ and ‘imaginary’ money.2 The former was the medium of 
exchange—the actual metallic counters circulating from hand to hand. The 
latter, however, was used for price-quotation; it was the money of account. 
Real coins had many particular names: angel, groat, rixdollar, quart d’écu, 
real, etc. To facilitate commercial transactions these real units were given an 
official rating in terms of the standard money of account (which might rarely 
or never exist as actual coins). In England these ratings were given directly to 
the metallic counters in circulation; on the Continent they would often be 
given to petty coins, whose monetary value exceeded their commodity value, 
which would, in their turn, be used to rate larger, metallic units. The following 
presentation will assume that rating of the larger coins was done directly in 
imaginary money. Examples of this ‘imaginary’ money were pounds, shillings, 
pence in England; livres, sous, deniers in France; and guilders, stuivers, 
penningen in the Low Countries.? These could be used to unify a complex 


1 See especially: C. H. Wilson, “Treasure and Trade Balances: The Mercantilist Problem,’ 
Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. II (1949), 152-61; E. F. Heckscher, ‘Multilateralism, Baltic Trade, and 
the Mercantilists,’ Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. III (1950), 219-28; GC. H. Wilson, ‘Treasure and 
Trade Balances: Further Evidence,’ Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. IV (1951), 231-423 J. D. Gould, 
‘The Royal Mint in the Early Seventeenth Century,’ Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. V (1952), 240-8; 
J. D. Gould, ‘The Trade Depression of the Early 1620's,’ Econ. Hist. Rev. end ser. VII (1954), 
81-90; R. W. K. Hinton, “The Mercantile System in the Time of Thomas Mun,’ Econ. Fist. 
Rev. 2nd ser. VII (1 , 277-90. 

2 For a fuller Lalo = L. Einaudi, ‘The Theory of Imaginary Money from Charle- 
magne to the French Revolution,’ reprinted in Enterprise and Secular Change, ed. EEG: Lane and 
J. CG. Riemersma (Homewood, Illinois, 1953). Also GC. M. Cipolla, Money, Prices, and Civilization 
in the Mediterranean World (Princeton, New Jersey, 1956), pp- 38-51. Lh 

3 The Low Countries also used, as money of account, Flemish pounds, shillings (schellingen), 
and pence (grooten). The ratios were: 1 pound = 20 schellingen = 240 grooten; 1 guilder = 
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coinage; for, with them, a multitude of native (and, if desired, foreign) coins, 
both gold and silver, might circulate side by side, each ready-valued against 
the rest in terms of the intangible currency.! A single price system became 
possible, based upon standard units. 

A concomitant of this arrangement was that while prices were set in the 
money of account, the number of real coins (and hence the weight of gold or 
silver) involved in any transaction would depend upon and vary with their 
rating in terms of the imaginary units. For instance, if, in Hamburg, the 
rixdollar was rated at 7 (local) shillings and contained 1 ounce of pure silver, 
then an article costing 56 shillings would necessitate the payment of 8 dollars 
(8 ounces of silver). But if the rating of the dollar were raised to 8 shillings the 
transaction would now involve only 7 dollars (7 ounces of silver). 

This type of raising was known as ‘enhancement’, about which so much was 
written. Its opposite (a ‘calling down’ of the coinage) was, of course, a reduction 
of the rating of metallic coins. Such manipulations were a most flexible means 
of altering mint ratios with the least possible disturbance to the daily operations 
of the mint. The ratio expressed the valuation of gold in terms of silver, as 
reflected in the amounts of each metal represented by the money of account 
which rated the two types of coin. If it was desired to raise the ratio from, say, 
10:1 to 11:1, then gold coins could be enhanced by 10 per cent (or 2 shillings 
in the pound). Thereby more actual silver-in-coin would be needed to balance 
or ‘buy’ (in £.s.d.) the same weight of gold. Such alterations were necessary 
from time to time because where, for instance, the English ratio differed from 
that abroad a margin was established for trade in coins or bullion. Thus, if the 
English ratio was lower than Holland’s, it became profitable to export gold 
(in coin or bullion) to the Low Countries, change it into silver at a favourable 
rate, and import the less precious metal. Hence enhancement could be an 
effective weapon to counter the volatile trade in specie, by matching or 
exceeding the valuations given to one metal in neighbouring lands. 

Apart from such obvious bimetallic reasons for bullion flows it might also 
be possible for a general enhancement of coins of both metals, or an increase 
in the mint prices for gold and silver, to attract bullion from other countries. 
This depended on the behaviour of commodity prices. If there were a lag 
between the rise of official prices for bullion and that of the market prices of 
goods, then it would become profitable to import precious metals and coin into 
the relevant country. Another way of putting it would be that goods became 
cheaper and treasure dearer, each in terms of the other. In the long run, of 
course, such an influx could only be matched by an increased purchase of 
goods or services. 

A further point arises in connexion with these monetary arrangements. The 
most prevalent and advocated form of currency manipulation was any step 
which meant that less silver (or, in rare cases, less gold) of one standard 
fineness was represented by any given unit of the money of account. This could 
be achieved in three ways. The fineness of the metal in the real coin could be 
reduced while its weight and rating went unchanged (this was the traditional 
debasement). Alternatively, the weight of the coin could be decreased. Finally, 


20 stuivers = 320 penningen. The two systems were connected in the ratio 1 pound = 6 guil- 
ders. See N. W. Posthumus, Inquiry into the History of Prices in Holland (Leiden, 1946), I, liv. 

1 A confusing abundance of coins was likely to circulate in any commercial centre. In 1614. 
it was claimed that 400 types circulated in the Low Countries, and 82 in France (B.M. Add. MS 
10,113, fol. 159). To help merchants in this confusion was part of the function of books gach es 
Lewes Roberts, The Merchant’s Map of Commerce (1638). 
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there could be an enhancement of the denomination, so that while the coin itself 
was physically unchanged, it represented more shillings or sous or schellingen. 
Of these steps, only the last did not involve a recoinage and hence, as a means 
of making metal supplies go further in terms of the money of account (and 
incidentally altering the mint ratio), it was the easiest and most efficient. 
There were, broadly, two reasons for such manipulations: either to secure 
profit to the person authorizing the change, or to alter the direction of the 
bullion flows which perennially resulted from the complexities of a badly tariffed 
bimetallic system. For direct profit the debasement might be the best way; but 
to stabilize monetary systems or to attract specie, enhancement was most 
favoured.! 


II 


It was in the above setting that much contemporary discussion took place con- 
cerning a ‘scarcity’ of money or the movements of treasure. ‘The long-run influx of 
American silver had meant, throughout Europe, a persistent rise in the natural 
or market ratio between gold and silver, and hence a disruption of the trad- 
itional official ratio of 12:1. That is, this steady depreciation of silver produced 
periodic enhancements of gold in order to raise the mint ratio and prevent a 
loss of the more precious metal consequent upon its lower valuation at the mint 
than elsewhere.? Yet great technical difficulties existed: in the estimation of 
foreign and market ratios, in the fixing of a true rating, and in securing ap- 
proval for any particular policy. It was therefore only to be expected that 
errors would be made, or go uncorrected, and that neighbouring countries 
would establish ratios differing sufficiently from each other to afford the 
possibility of a profitable trade in bullion and specie. The latter occasioned 
far-reaching instabilities and much anxious controversy. 

The course of the English Mint ratio 1600-40 has already been well ana- 
lyzed.3 In 1601 the silver coinage was enhanced and the ratio consequently 
lowered.? This, however, was a move in the wrong direction. Silver already 
had too high a valuation—now this was increased and while the metal was 
attracted ® gold tended to flow overseas.° In 1604, the government took steps to 
remedy this and the ratio was raised to over 12:1 by an increase in mint prices.” 
Nevertheless, the drain of gold ultimately reappeared, especially in 1610 when 


1 See P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 131/106: “The raising of money was begun in foreign parts, 
a trick of the bankers to draw money unto them. The kings of this Realm knew no other 
means to recall it again . . . than to raise it above... such power is in denomination.’ 

2 For such a process in Holland, see Posthumus, op.cit. I, lv. The same end would be attained 
by calling down silver coins, or as gold coins became clipped and worn. 

3 J. D. Gould, “The Royal Mint in the Early Seventeenth Century,’ loc.cit. 241-3, 248. 

4 In fact alteration was effected by manipulation of both gold and silver. 

5 For instance, it became profitable for the Merchant Adventurers in Germany to ship home 
silver coins (a rare occurrence in the period). The result was a shortage of ready money at 
Stade. This is shown in Lionel Cranfield’s commercial correspondence. I am indebted to 
Professor F. J. Fisher for allowing me to see the galley proofs of the forthcoming volume (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Sackville, 11, 118-21, 124-5). 

6 Gold also dropped to less than 10% of total Mint coining. Nevertheless, care should be 
used to distinguish between a cessation of activity in the Mint and an export of the particular 
metal—the two did not always necessarily coincide. 

? See P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 10A/19 (15 November 1604): “This error in the proportion 
hath been a great cause of the transportation of gold out of this realm.’ Also see the Proclamation 
as listed in A Bibliography of Royal Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns, 1485-1714, ed. 
R. Steele (subsequently referred to as R. Steele), I, No. 1,005. 
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Holland raised its ratio to over 124:1.1 To prevent this, in November 161 I,a 
drastic move was made: gold coins were enhanced by 10 per cent. The resulting 
ratio of over 13:1 was unquestionably too high (i.e. in relation to European 
ratios) and the disparity, although it brought more gold to the Mint, set up a 
chronic efflux of silver.2 After 1611 until the end of the period the English 
currency was largely unaltered. Consequently until (in the 1630’s) the French 
and Dutch ratios were raised and the natural depreciation of silver increased 
the market ratio, the bimetallic outflow of silver was a semi-permanent 
phenomenon—as was the problem of a clipped and worn coinage.? The loss 
was especially aggravated from 1615 to 1622, when the Dutch ratio was 
relatively lower than at other times and when currency disturbances in eastern 
Europe accentuated England’s undervaluation of silver.* The attraction of this 
metal overseas was not necessarily on a direct bimetallic basis, i.e. it need not 
have gone only to fetch back gold. Its high valuation on the Continent made 
it a valuable export commodity in its own right, which could be ‘returned’ by 
the import of goods or the purchase of bills of exchange. Similarly it became 
less remunerative to bring home silver earned abroad in the normal ways of 
commerce; instead, other goods (including gold) might be imported and, in 
general, silver diverted.® In addition, as described above, both gold and silver 
might flow overseas to take advantage of the profitable opportunities opened by 
a sudden raising of mint prices there which, for a shorter or longer period, 
outstripped the consequent inflation. In general, however, contemporary 
writers concentrated on the case of the manipulation abroad of the szlver 
currency and on the resulting bimetallic loss of the less precious metal. 

It was within this framework that most monetary discussion took place in 
these years—the loss of silver was bemoaned on all sides and the reason for that 
loss was frequently recognized; Thomas Mun wrote that the 1611 enhancement 
of gold ‘carried away all or the most part of our silver (which was not over-worn 
or too light) ... and the reason ... is, because our silver was not raised in 
proportion.’® Men constantly complained that the maladjustment was being 

1 For evidence of the drain of gold in 1609, see B.M. Add. MS. 10,113, fols. 133, 205-6. 
For Holland’s increased ratio, see W. A. Shaw, The History of Currency (1895), pp. 69-70. In 
November 1611 it was stated that ‘In general this is the mischief: that our gold is not so much 
allowed as our silver and therefore being worth more than silver is bought and carried away.’ 
P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 67/50. Cf. B.M. Add. MSS. 10,113, fol. 143: notes on ‘How the 
transportation of gold may be stayed.’ 


2 See the figures reproduced in Gould, op.cit. p. 248. From 1612 to 1622 gold was over 90% of 
issues. 

8 Clearly it was profitable (although illegal) to clip silver coins and send the metal abroad 
while continuing to use the mutilated units. With light silver coins left in circulation the effective 
ratio would be lower than the official ratio. For the poor state of the coinage see Acts of the 
Privy Council (subsequently referred to as A.P.C.), 1619-21, pp. 190-2; P.R.O. S.P.Dom. 
Charles I, 36/103, 64/1; Sir Ralph Maddison, Great Britain’s Remembrancer (1651 ed.), preface. 

4 For Holland, see Shaw, of.cit. pp. 69-70. The raising of the Dutch ratio in 1621 and 1622 
had an immediate remedial effect on silver coining in England. The Polish and German 
enhancements and debasements are dealt with below. 

® R. Vaughan, A Discourse of Coin and Coinage (first published in 1675. Reprinted in eke 
McCulloch, Old and Scarce Tracts on Money, 1933), p. 76: ‘When your money is richer in sub- 
stance and lower in price than that of your neighbour nations, as our silver is than the silver in 
the Low Countries, how can you expect that the merchant, who only seeketh his profit, will 
ever bring hither any silver, when he can sell it in the Low Countries at a higher rate, and make 
more money of it here by returning of it from thence hither, or by exchange, or by commo- 
dities....’ For the attraction of gold, see P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 118/131; B.M. 
Hargrave MSS. 321, pp. 21-2; B.M. Cotton MSS. Galba, E. tr. fol. 364; B.M. Add. MSS. 34 
324, fol. 160; G. Malynes, Lex Mercatoria (1622; 1636 reprint), p. 208; E. Misselden, The Circle 
of Commerce (1623), p. 32. 

6 'T. Mun, England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade (reprinted for the Economic History Society, 
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aggravated (as, indeed, it was) by enhancement or debasement of silver 
abroad.! The protest of 1621 which attributed the export of coin to ‘the high 
rates and continual raising of money in the King of Poland his dominions, 
Germany and other countries thereabouts’ was not a unique analysis of the 
situation. 

In such cases of overvaluation of coins abroad, it was propounded, ‘the rule 
of never-failing profit . . . is to raise your coin, and to ease the excessive charge 
of the Mint.’3 In the event the limited scope for a reduction in seignorage, 
combined with the king’s fear of a loss of revenue, meant that the most widely 
canvassed policy was an enhancement or debasement of silver (which would 
reduce the English ratio and hence the profitable gap). In so far, that is, as the 
maladjustment appeared as an undervaluation of coins of one metal, the 
traditional proposal was to raise that valuation. As in 1609, when gold was 
being lost, a committee was appointed partly to see if its enhancement was 
feasible,* so after 1611, when bimetallic trends were reversed after gold was 
raised, the same suggestion was put forward for silver. In 1612, 1614, 1616, 
1618-22, 1626-9, and 1634 schemes were propounded to meet the problem by 
an alteration of the silver coinage.® Yet in spite of the persistent campaign 
there was neither enhancement nor debasement. Any plan inevitably produced 
vehement counter-arguments based on the price-rise which would follow and 
the consequent harm to rentiers of all sorts (including the king) and even to 
wage-earners.® Further, there were fears of an enhancement’s effect on the 
terms of trade, the wealth of Spain, credit, confidence, and exchanges. Finally, 
many controversialists doubted the efficacy of the policy, envisaging retaliatory 
raisings abroad, perhaps leading to an endless and disastrous round of alter- 
ations.? Hence there was continuous and strong opposition, successful in every 


1933), P- 30- Also see B.M. Add. MS. 10,113, fols. 166, 170, 178, 200; P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 
70/43; P.R.O. S.P.Dom. Charles I, 124/68, 274/44. 

1 Besides manipulating their own currency foreign authorities also tended to raise the 
denominational ratings given to other people’s. See P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 118/114; 
E. Misselden, Free Trade (1622), pp. 8-10. In 1627 the Dutch raising of the valuation of the 
Spanish real was said to have ‘caused the scarcity of silver within this kingdom’ by diverting 
supplies: P.R.O. S.P.Dom. Charles I, 70/75. 

2 B.M. Hargrave MS. 321, p. 120. For similar complaints see Hargrave MS. 321, Pp. 45 
Misselden, op.cit. pp- 17-8; Misselden, The Circle of Commerce, p. 393 G. Hadley, A History of 
Kingston-upon-Hull (1788), p. 1143 B.M. Add. MS. 34,324, fol. 153 et seq. 167; P.R.O. S.P.Dom. 
Charles I, 1/85. 

3 W. Sanderson, ‘A Treatise of the State Merchant’ (1629), in Cambridge University 
Library, MS. Gg. V.8., fol. 231. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 10,113, fols. 205-6. 

5 See, for example, B.M. Add. MS. 10,113, fols. 68-72, 104, 178 (1612); B.M. Add. MS. 
10,113, fols. 159, 166 (1614); P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 67/53 (1616); A.P.C. 1618-9, pp. 318-9 
(1618); B.M. Add. MS. 34,324, fol. 111 (1620); Misselden, Free Trade (1622), p. 103 and 
passim; McCulloch, Old and Scarce Tracts on Money, pp. 121, 141 (1626); P.R.O. S.P.Dom. 
Charles I, 74/33,103 (1627); P.R.O. S.P.Dom. Charles I, 124/68 (1628); Sanderson, op.cit. 
fols. 235-56 (1629); P.R.O. S.P.Dom. Charles I, 275/44 (1634)- 

6 Prices would rise, of course, because both enhancements and debasements made the stock 
of silver go further in terms of the money of account; i.e. they increased the quantity of money. 
This tendency to rising prices would be emphasized if people lost confidence in the currency 
and refused to hold it, so increasing the velocity of circulation. See G. Malynes, The Maintenance 
of Free Trade (1622), p. 31: ‘When monies are enhanced they never are carried to the Mints for 
to be converted into other coin. But they remain current, between man and man, running like 
a post-horse, every man fearing to receive a loss by the fall.’ 

7 See the very able report by a committee of merchants in 1620 (A.P.C. 1619-21, pp. 181-2) 
who concluded that ‘although the abasing of the... standard... 1s... the only way at this 
present to draw silver into the kingdom, yet we dare not advise to put it into practice . . . The 
debates on the 1626 proposal are particularly illuminating: McCulloch, op.cit. pp. 132-41. 
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instance, to any tampering with the silver coinage because of the incon- 
veniences which would inevitably result,! grounds which, it was felt, might not 
apply with equal force in the Low Countries.” ; 

It might be argued that since the bimetallic outflow of silver was matched 
by an influx of gold it could not amount to a net diminution in England’s 
bullion supplies. Some writers at the time even used this undoubted fact as an 
argument against any interference with the currency. Nevertheless, such a 
loss of silver coin could and did reduce supplies of effective money. For in the ec- 
onomy silver was by far the more widely used means of payment: ‘the common 
payment (is) made in silver .. . payments run betwixt merchant and merchant 
in silver; in the Customs House in silver; and all petty payments throughout 
the kingdom in silver.’* It could in any case be coined into units of smaller 
value than gold, and so be employed in a wider range of transactions. Gold, 
that is, had a much lower velocity of circulation—reduced even more by its 
eminent suitability as a means of holding wealth in an age which placed a 
premium on liquidity. Hence (even apart from a situation where bullion per se 
was attracted overseas to take advantage of suddenly augmented mint prices), 
when gold was imported and silver exported, difficulty was immediately felt in 
the storage of usable currency ‘because that the whole body of the land doth stand 
in continual need of silver monies for their daily traffic without which our 
commonwealth can hardly subsist.’® The result was an incipient scarcity of all 
but clipped and worn silver coin: ‘the scarcity is so great that a man may go 
into a great many shops in London, of great trade and commerce, before he 
shall get a 205. piece in gold to be changed into silver.’® 

There is no doubt that it was this phenomenon which underlay so many 
contemporary complaints concerning a ‘scarcity of money.’ This is not to say 
that there was not considerable confusion and laxity in the use of terminology. 
The phrase was used to mean tight credit, rising interest rates, and a growth in 
bankruptcies; it might indicate the results for an agricultural district of over- 


1 For other opponents of such projects, see B.M. Add. MS. 34,324, fol. 65 (1613); B.M. Add, 
MS. 10,113, fols. 159, 216-7 (1614); B.M. Lan. MS. 152, fol. 179 (1618); A.P.C. 1618-9. 
pp. 318-20 (1618); P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 131/106 (1622); Malynes, of.cit. pp. 94-5 (1623); 
Mun, of.cit. p. 28; Vaughan, op.cit. p. 77 et seg.; Maddison, of.cit. p. 10. It is not surprising that 
the hostility to an enhancement of silver should have been more vehement and successful than 
any against the raising of gold. The pre-eminence of silver as a means of payment (indicated 
below) meant that any manipulation here was far more likely to lead to price-fluctuation. 
A committee in 1618 pointed this out (P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 104/29): When gold is raised 
there are no inconveniences because gold‘is shrouded under silver . . . but if silver be raised the 
inconveniences of both will be felt.’ Hence the absence of any real opposition to the 1611 
enhancement of the more precious metal. 

2 In the course of the 1626 debates England was contrasted with Holland, and the preponder- 
ance in the former of ‘constant reckonings and annual bargains’ was seen as a major argument 
against enhancement; whereas in Holland, a land of ‘mechanics or merchants,’ people were 
more easily able to ‘rate accordingly their labours or their wares... to the present condition 
of their own money.” (McCulloch, of.cit. p. 140.) For similar arguments at a later date, see 
Maddison, op.cit. p. 10. 

3 Vaughan, op.cit. pp. 82-5: ‘Whensoever you raise the material of (one sort of) money, that 
material will increase, and the other will grow scanty in proportion... If you raise equally 
both the materials of money ... (neither) . . . of them will ever a whit the more abound.’ Cf. 
McCulloch, of.cit. p. 139. This argument was not quite true, since a lag in internal prices 
might attract currency to buy (relatively) cheaper goods. 

4 P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 104/29. For the relative importance of silver coins, also see 
G. Malynes, The Centre of the Circle (1623), p. 22; Maddison, op.cit. p. 11. 

> P.R.O. S.P.Dom. Charles I, 36/103. 

8 Vaughan, op.cit. p. 42. The author continues: “The greatest part of the commerce of the 
kingdom, and almost all the inland commerce, is made in silver, the want whereof doth 
greatly prejudice the same.’ 
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abundant harvests; it was employed as a generic expression for poverty or for 
the manifestation of a typically depressed economy;! and, in addition, it could 
refer to the over-all loss of treasure resulting from an unfavourable balance of 
trade. These confusions were especially marked in the early 1620’s when a 
bimetallic loss of silver coincided with an unfavourable balance and a wide- 
spread slump in the cloth-manufacturing areas. Yet opinion has done less than 
justice to seventeenth-century views. 

The tendency has been to discount contemporary theories of an independent 
shortage of money on the grounds that they were products of a confused 
mercantilist approach to treasure, and that any such difficulty would speedily 
readjust itself through its deflationary repercussions on prices, costs and demand 
for imports. But it would be misleading to claim that all complaints arose 
from a ‘confused economic analysis,? from the attribution of a depression 
to its most apparent features: that men could not pay their debts, or 
borrow money, or buy goods, or sell them at profitable prices. This is no 
doubt important, but for certain periods monetary scarcity seems to have 
played a spontaneous role. This was clearly seen in the early 1620’s. Arising 
from the bimetallic movements described above (and coinciding with a drastic 
slump in exports), a substitution of gold for silver considerably lowered the 
velocity of circulation, while reducing the amount of coin available for everyday 
transactions. The peculiar problems posed by these occurrences arose from the 
fact that the economy was by no means as flexible as has often been assumed. 
The price-income structure, being greatly influenced by institutional factors, 
‘constant reckonings and annual bargains’, was sufficiently ‘sticky’ to throw 
large sectors of the economy out of gear if the circulating medium were 
suddenly diminished. A total supply of money below ‘normal’ might exist for 
some time, and the structure of society might considerably extend the period 
which classical economists presupposed to be one of smooth readjustment. 
Sometimes economic transactions might almost cease.4 This type of physical 
shortage of the main currency,’ in addition to net losses of bullion or the 
general poverty of a slump, can be seen operating in certain periods, and 
especially after 1618. Certainly men at the time, faced with a multitude of 
factors, may have been confused. But we know too much of the difficulties of 
the eighteenth-century shortage of small silver coin to ignore what must have 
been, intermittently, a more chronic and painfully deflationary phenomenon a 
hundred years earlier. 

From the above situation stemmed the familiar official approach to bullion 
in these years. In the context of the seventeenth century any alteration in the 
flow of treasure was likely to affect equally the amount or type of currency ; 
economically, ‘bullion’ and ‘coinage’ were never two entirely distinct things. 
In an economy dependent upon cash and liquidity of assets it was natural 


1 See W. Yonge, Diary (Camden Society, 1847), p. 52 (entry: February 1622): “There is 
great scarcity of money within all the kingdom, so that any man cannot depend upon any 
payment or receive any money due to him, and generally all the country 1s impoverished and 
good livers cannot make any shift for money. The price of all things except corn 1s at a very low 
rate. Tradesmen complain they cannot get work to employ themselves .. .’ 

2 See Jacob Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade (1937), PP- 88-9. 

3 McCulloch, op.cit. p. 140. 

4 When Symonds D’Ewes came to leave college in 1620 and wished to sell his furniture 
he ‘laboured much,’ but it was some time before he could ‘put off anything save a bedstead, 
as ‘the scarcity of silver everywhere ... (made me) ... almost despair of meeting with a 
chapman.’ See his College Life in the Time of James the First (1851), p. 120. 

5 An attempted remedy was, of course, the issue of token coins: both privately and under 
government authority. These do not seem to have had any significantly ameliorating effect. 
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that the authorities should be highly sensitive to such disturbances. At times 
it is easy to understand, and hard to condemn, the anxiety about the supply 
of money which frequently bordered on a neurosis. Yet singularly little positive 
action was taken to reverse currency movements which the government judged 
to be harmful if not disastrous.! This was not through want of trying. But the 
traditional remedy of enhancing undervalued coins, which had been easily done 
with gold in 1604 and 1611, was ruled out in the case of silver by the frenzied 
opposition and the fear of inflation which developed whenever the step was 
suggested in subsequent years. Unable to make the export of silver unprofitable 
(the only really effective policy), and with the trade balance clouded in 
statistical darkness, the government was forced into intermittent attempts to 
control the bullion trade. Unsuccessful efforts were made to revive the Statutes 
of Employment and the Office of Royal Exchanger was frequently mooted 
together with plans to regulate the ‘exchanging goldsmiths’—but these failed 
no less than had the intermittent efforts to stabilize the exchanges at par.? 
In the last resort there could only be an accentuation of the existing penal 
statutes against the export of coin and bullion, and against clipping, ‘sweating,’ 
and melting coins. Yet readjustment had to await the operation of forces 
outside England’s control. 

Given the bimetallic drain and its consequences, it becomes perfectly 
comprehensible why the authorities, grimly on the defensive, were thrown back 
on to areliance (however wrong-headed and hopeless) upon direct attempts to 
interfere with the natural flow of specie. These piecemeal and anxious steps 
have subsequently been stigmatized as ‘bullionist’ and as reflecting a coherent 
but invalid economic policy merely designed to hoard treasure. But this latter- 
day construction is a policy which contemporaries, in their real concern for the 
mundane affairs of coinage and currency, would have had difficulty in re- 
cognizing as their own. The constant study of, and attempts to interfere with, 
the bullion trade came not so much from a self-defeating appetite for a specious 
form of wealth, as from an only too rational fear of the effects of chronic 
deflation. 

Ii 


There was a further and more significant sense in which currency manipulation 
could affect commercial prosperity. This arose from its repercussions on 
demand for exports and imports. 

The result of an enhancement or debasement, as has been seen, was that 


1 ‘That silver coin did not go out of circulation entirely was due to the fact that some metallic 
movement derived from extensive clipping, not from wholesale export or melting. 

2 The Statutes stipulated that alien importers should give bond to disburse the proceeds of 
sale on commodity-exports, in order (it was hoped) to prevent the export of coin. For their 
medieval origin, see R. de Roover, Gresham on Foreign Exchange (Cambridge, Mass. 1949), 
p. 38 et. seg. A result of the strong suspicion that aliens imported more than they exported in the 
early seventeenth century was an intermittent campaign to enforce the Statutes. See R. Steele, 
I, No. 907; P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 20/6; B.M. Lands. MS. 1532, fols. 174, 181-8, 197, 199, 
206, 208, 210-11; A.P.C. 1615-6, pp. 354-5, 366, 477-8, 622-3. : 

The Exchanger was originally a post designed to monopolize the exchange of foreign coins. 
Subsequent development gave it (theoretical) control of exchange operations and in the six- 
teenth century it was unsuccessfully revived in an attempt to maintain the exchange rate at 
par. See R. H. ‘Tawney’s introduction to Thomas Wilson, A Discourse Upon Usury (1925), p. 138 
et. seq.; also de Roover, op.cit. p. 231 et seg. Although there was some suggestion of exchange 
control in the early seventeenth century by Malynes and his adherents, and even some positive 
governmental investigation of its likely efficacy (A.P.C. 1619~21, p. 393), nevertheless discussions 
of the Royal Exchanger in the period were mainly confined to the possibility of using it to 
regulate the bullion-broking trade. These culminated in the well-known experiment of 1627-8 
which was a complete failure. 
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less metal was actually represented by given units of the money of account. If 
silver coins were tampered with and nominal prices (quoted in the imaginary 
money) were stationary, then silver prices fell in direct proportion to the 
extent of the manipulation, for less actual silver would be handed across to 
satisfy any transaction. Exchange rates, which were based on silver, were set 
in terms of imaginary money: so many Flemish shillings or Polish groschen to 
the pound sterling. Clearly, therefore, the par of exchange would be deter- 
mined by the silver-content not of real coins but of the money of account. 
Hence the par would move proportionately to the alteration in a direction 
‘unfavourable’ to the currency concerned. The assumption that prices and 
wages would remain constant is, however, false, for enhancement or debase- 
ment increased supplies of money and tended to force up prices. Nevertheless, 
dislocation almost always followed because there was rarely a commensurate 
rise in nominal prices. The resulting fall in silver prices (combined with the 
adverse movement of the exchanges), or, what is the same thing, the diver- 
gence between the internal and external valuations of the currency, would 
immediately alter the terms of trade. 

In such circumstances exporters to the market in which the enhancement 
(or debasement) took place found that selling their goods at prevailing prices 
brought in less silver receipts than normally. ‘To make trade profitable (that is, 
to secure sufficient silver from sales to cover costs and profits when sent home 
as specie or by purchasing goods or bills of exchange), they would have to 
increase their prices in the depreciated currency ? to a level almost invariably 
too high for a lagging price system. Conversely, merchants found that they 
could buy goods in that market cheaper (i.e. with a smaller outlay of silver) 
than before. Therefore imports to the area, becoming dearer, would sell less, 
and exports from it, becoming cheaper (that is, for other countries), would 
increase. The situation had all the attributes of a modern devaluation, except 
that its impact was immediately brought home to the public by the changed 
internal valuation of the currency. 

The retardation in the rise of prices often arose in a debasement because 
there was not sufficient reissue to increase prices as far as expected, although 
the silver value of each reissued coin fell by the full extent of the debasing.? 
There were other factors at work, which especially applied to the case of 
enhancement. The conventional nature of prices, institutional stickiness, 
ignorance and confusion: all served to slow down the inflationary trends 
resulting from the increased quantity of money of account.’ Historically there 


1 This was generally acknowledged. See, for example, Malynes, The Centre of the Circle, p. 22: 


‘the silver coins do rule the markets in all places, because of the abundance thereof ... which 
causeth the exchanges to be made according to the silver coins, which overruleth the coins of 
gold.’ 


2 See Misselden, The Circle of Commerce, pp. 16-7: ‘If the money rise in denomination above 
its true worth in valuation and the exchange also rise accordingly: if this merchant do not raise 
the price of his commodity in due proportion answerable thereunto, he shall be sure to come 
home by weeping cross however he make his return, whether by exchange, or in money, 
bullion, or wares.’ 

3 ‘By a limitation of its quantity, a debased coin would circulate at the value it should bear if 
it were of the legal weight and fineness, and not at the value of the quantity of metal which it 
actually contained. In the history of British coimage we find, accordingly, that the currency 
was never depreciated in the same proportion that it was debased; the reason of which was, 
that it never was increased in quantity in proportion to its diminished intrinsic value’: David 
Ricardo, The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation (Everyman edition), pp. 238-9. 

4 Enhancement has been defined as ‘a profit which the prince and the state derive from the 
slowness with which the majority of people change their ideas with regard to the value of 
money and the prices of goods.’ (Einaudi, op.cit. p. 259.) 
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have been many instances of a lagging inflation following interference with the 
currency. In Tudor England one had occurred during the Great Debasement, 
with a consequent boom in textile exports.1 Now, in the early seventeenth 
century, such a process in eastern Europe worked drastically to England’s 
disadvantage from 1618 to 1622. 

In this period throughout Poland and Germany magnates and controllers 
of the innumerable local mints 2 persistently enhanced and debased the local 
currencies—partly as a result of the confusions at the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years War. Mr J. D. Gould (with whose analysis of the cause of the textile 
slump the present writer largely agrees) has already indicated the severity of 
the manipulations.? The details, nevertheless, bear repetition. The Polish 
figures are reproduced in Table I. 

Table I. Silver-Content of Polish Groschen* 
(In Grammes) 
1617. 1618 1619 1620 1621 1622 1623 1624 #1625 


Danzig: 557 544405 414. 324313) “3160 13240 “322 
Cracow: 579 °517 ‘486 -405 °324 "304 324 °324 °314 
Lwow: “504. 487 472 "324 +296 "202 "270 "204 -286 
Lublin: -436 *390 "354 "324 "295 *270 2°70 324 "295 


In Germany currency manipulation was almost as extreme. In September 1617 
the Hamburg shilling represented only go-4 per cent as much silver as it had 
done in December 1614. One year later it had fallen to 87.2 per cent; in 
September 1619 it was 80.6 per cent. Then its course was:° 


August 1620 February 1621 March 1621 May 1621 | May 1622 
72.1 70.8 68.8 69.4 79.0 


In Speyer the silver value of one (local) pound fell from 14.85 grammes in 1617 
to 11.00 in 1620; and similar events took place at Frankfort and elsewhere in 
Germany.® 

It is clear that depreciation was very severe. As for the exchange rates, 
although there is no continuous statistical information, both theory and 
contemporary comment lead us to suppose that the depreciated currencies fell 
in external valuation.’ Finally, there was a distinct lag in the inflation in 


1 See F. J. Fisher, ‘Commercial Trends and Policies in the Sixteenth Century,’ Econ. Hist. 
Rev. X (1940), 95 et seq. 

2 At this time the Saxon Dynasty controlled 45 mints; the Dukes of Brandenburg, 40; 
Silesia had 18, and the Lower Rhenish Circle, 67. (C. V. Wedgwood, The Thirty Years War 
(1938), p- 47-) 

3 J. D. Gould, ‘The Trade Depression of the Early 1620's’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. VII 
(1954), 89. 

4 The sources of these figures are: J. Pelc, Ceny w Gdansku w XVI i XVI Wieku (Lwéw, 1937), 
PP. 4-5; Edward Tomaszewski, Ceny w Krakowie w Latach 1601-1795, (Lwéw, 1934), P- 23 
Stanislaw Hoszowski, Ceny w Lwowie w XVI i XVII Wieku (Lwow, 1928), pp. 196-7; Wladyslaw 
Adamcezyk, Geny w Lublinie od XVI do Konca XVIII Wieku (Lw6w, 1935), pp. 58-9. The declining 
silver-content of the groschen (imaginary money) is equivalent in every case to an enhancement 
of the thaler (real money). 

° These percentages have been derived from the figures of the enhanced valuation given to 
the rixdollar at Hamburg in terms of the local shilling—see Shaw, op. cit. p. 105. 

6 M. J. Elsas, Umriss Einer Geschichte der Preise und Lohne in Deutschland (Leiden, 1936), 1, 1173 
Ila, 8, 14, 16. Also see W. A. Shaw, ‘The Monetary Movements of 1600-1621 in Holland and 
Germany’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. New Series, IX. 

? See Misselden, of. cit. p. 102: ‘As the money hath been raised in Germany and the Low 
Countries, so likewise hath the exchange there risen since that time accordingly; which being 
opposed to the raising of the money, maketh the one equivalent to the other.’ Also see Mun, 
op. cit. p. 30; Malynes, The Maintenance of Free Trade, pp. 14-5. For a reduction of the exchange- 


value of Hamburg money following manipulation in 1616, see Shaw, The History of Currency, 
pp. 104-5; Misselden, op. cit. p. 114. 
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Germany and Poland; this was reflected in the sharp fall in silver prices as 
shown in Table II. 


Table II. Index of Prices in Poland 1 
(Expressed in Grammes of Silver) 


1616 1617 1618 1619 1620 1621 1622 


‘Falendysz’ cloth at Cracow (per ell): 102 +100 88 84 79 _ — 
‘Falendysz’ cloth at Lwéw (per ell): — = 61 63 47 47 48 
Bricks at Cracow (per 1,000): 98 98 88 82 71 57 137 
Shoes at Danzig (per pair): 115 — 109 106 99 54. 87 
Unskilled wages at Cracow: 100 «6120 «6118 ~—— 98 82 66 71 


This feature was also noticed elsewhere: 


‘Tt hath here [in Silesia, Moravia, Austria, etc.] been observed for a great 
indiscretion in the ... country people . . . to take the rixdollar at so excessive 
an high rate [i.e. in imaginary money] in payment for their linens, and not to 
raise the price thereof answerable thereunto ...’.” 


But ‘indiscretion’ or not, so widespread a phenomenon could only render 
English cloth exports to those regions increasingly uncompetitive, because 
‘the sudden enhancement of monies in Germany and the Low Countries made 
our merchants to enhance [i.e. raise the prices of] their cloths, whereby they 
[the inhabitants] undersold us in their cloths which they did not enhance.’® 
In eastern Europe there was a similar situation: 


‘Although the monies of late are excessively risen in the eastern parts and 
Germany yet the cloth and other native commodities of those countries rise 
not proportionably to the monies. By reason whereof monies being risen 
upward of 50 per cent within less than two years last past in these countries, 
the English are enforced to endeavour the sale of their cloth rateable to the 
true value of their monies which, far exceeding the rates of former times 
(before the rising of the monies) and the prices of cloth now made in those 
countries, there is by this means far less quantities of English cloth vented, 
than otherwise there would be.’* 


Further, the severity of the manipulations threatened creditors whose future 
receipts (contracted in money of account) would now fluctuate arbitrarily in 


terms of silver.® 
It is now abundantly clear that a direct result of these tendencies was the 


shattering decline in textile exports which made for so much misery in the early 
1620’s. The export figures demonstrate the extent of the depression, and show 
its primary repercussions on markets in northern and eastern Europe. 


1 Sources: Tomaszewski, op.cit. pp. 83, 114, 1825 Hoszowski, op.cit. Table 30; Pelc, op.cit. 
p. 87. The base years for Cracow are 1596-1600; for Lwéw, 1566-70; for Danzig, 1596-1605. 

2 Misselden, op.cit. p. 39. The author goes on to reaffirm vehemently that prices did not rise 
at all proportionately to the enhancement. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 34,324, fol. 195 (19 November 1622): Merchant Adventurers’ evidence 
to the Trade Commission. 

4 P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 118/138: Statement of Eastland Company. , 

5 ‘The monies (have) become so variable, that when a merchant hath sold his cloth, and 
hopeth to have gained something thereby, by that time that the term for payment is expired, 
he receiveth less in value than the cloth cost, by the raising and rising of the monies.’ (Misselden, 
Free Trade, p. 52). For Adventurers’ complaints of uncertainty and insecurity, see The Commons 
Debates, 1621, ed. W. Notestein, F. H. Relf and H. Simpson (New Haven, 1935), III, 45 et seq.; 
VII, 225 et seq.; B.M. Add. MS. 34,324, fol. 191; P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 180/75. 
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Table II. Exports of Shortcloths from London by English Merchants+ 


1618 1620 1622 
Total: 102,300 85,700 75,000 
To Hamburg: 35,000 22,300 23,700 
To the Dutch mart: 31,500 35,700 26,500 
To the Baltic: 7,843 2,848 4,054 


Here was one very important way in which the organization of currency 
could have repercussions on export prices, mercantile profits, industrial 
employment and general prosperity. This aspect has already been demonstrated 
by Mr Gould. Yet the effects of the manipulation were even more widespread 
than this. As previously intimated, in a situation such as arose on the Continent 
after 1618 not only did imports to the area become dearer, but exports from it 
(i.e. England’s imports) fell in price (as measured by silver). Hence England’s 
overseas purchases increased and, when combined with the export slump, 
caused an abrupt swing in the balance of trade. 

There was, during such a period, a twofold stimulus to import more goods. 
Firstly, with less silver-receipts for whatever exports were still being sold, 
merchants were increasingly driven to ‘return’ the proceeds in commodities 
rather than by exchange or in bullion—for on the cheaply purchased goods 
they might be able to secure the profits denied to them on exports.? Alterna- 
tively, traders who previously specialized in exports would now turn to the 
more profitable import trade. Secondly, imports would be encouraged because, 
where they were produced in areas suffering from the effects of currency 
manipulations, they became cheaper in terms of bullion, so that money would 
go by exchange and in specie to purchase them directly; mint prices were 
outstripping commodity prices: 


‘The cause that the linens of Germany have these two or three years last 
past, come thence so cheap, notwithstanding the wars ... [is that] they have 
been bought with money given out at so high a rate, and the commodities 
not raised.’ 3 


For these reasons contemporaries were quick to complain of a plethora of 
imports; of ‘vain, superfluous, unnecessary things,’ 4 of linens and silks from 
Germany, Holland, Italy, France and Spain; of wines, fruits, sugars and 


1 The 1620 and 1622 figures have been derived from the Port Books: P.R.O. E.190/23/3: 
B.190/25/1. The 1618 over-all total is taken from F. J. Fisher, ‘London’s Export Trade in the 
Early Seventeenth Century,’ Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. III (1952), 153; the 1618 area totals are 
in A. Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth Trade (1927), pp. 382-3. All figures, except 
those for the Baltic, have been rounded to the nearest 100. 

* B.M. Hargrave MS. 321, p. 142 (evidence of 1621 on trade decay): ‘all merchants agree 
that their hope of gain is upon the commodities they return, and not by the commodities they 
export.’ As the difficulty of the export-trade grew, merchants might increasingly be forced to 
barter their cloth abroad for foreign goods (a practice which was quite widespread even during 
good years). See Malynes, op. cit. p. 57. 

3 Misselden, The Circle of Commerce, p. 39. Even the bimetallic outflow of silver from 1611 
onwards (and especially after 1618) was often made profitable by the return of goods and not 
gold as enhanced silver became worth more in terms of goods. See Vaughan, op.cit. pp. 76-7. 
‘The same phenomenon resulted from the higher ratings given to English coins abroad which 
gave them increased purchasing power: ‘I will not send my twenty shillings into France because 
it is called six and twenty shillings there, but because I can buy commodities for England that 
make me a profit.’ (P.R.O. S.P.Dom. Charles I, 23/45.) 

4 P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 120/121 (1620). 
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tobacco.! We need doubt no longer that the reiterated claims, of these years, 
that England had an unfavourable balance of trade were founded on uncom- 
fortable fact. This was an unwelcome addition to the disturbances arising from 
the bimetallic outflow of silver, and attention was increasingly turned to the 
state of England’s international indebtedness. The government’s tentative 
anxiety of 1618 gave way, two years later, to a certainty that the balance was 
unfavourable.2 In 1621 a committee was appointed to consider the problem?— 
which had also been the subject of discussion in the Commons;# and both the 
committees which were appointed in 1622 to deal with the decay of trade 
devoted attention to it.5 These matters were the main concern of Misselden’s 
The Circle of Commerce (1623), in which he decided that ‘until the kingdom 
come to an overbalance of trade, the causes of the decay of trade cannot be 
taken away: for the decay of trade and the overbalance of trade cannot stand 
together.’ § Finally, Thomas Mun gave evidence in 1623 to the (permanent) 
commission on trade concerning ‘the excess of the kingdom which spends 
beyond its means especially in these times when it hath lately lost so many 
hundred thousand pounds of yearly revenue in cloth’ 7 and most of his ideas 
on this subject assumed their final form under the stress of events in these 
troubled years.§ Indeed much of the economic literature which historians have 
interpreted as ‘typical’ of mercantilism is, in fact, the product of a specific 
situation and a short-run crisis. 

Part of the gap between imports and exports may have been filled by an 
inflow of capital.® Yet in the last resort much of it was paid for by an efflux 
of treasure. The fall in the exchange rate, the mechanism which facilitated 
this outflow, was another typical manifestation of contemporary economic 
dislocation. It is clear that the exchanges dropped below specie export point 
and in this setting Malynes was able to find a ready market for his venerable 
theory that sterling was ‘undervalued by exchange’ by a combination of 
foreign bankers.1!° Such protests rose to an alarmed crescendo in 1622-3 and 
official anxiety concerning the low level of the exchanges !! stimulated a 


1 For complaints at excessive importing, frequently seen as a direct result of the condition of 
currencies, see B.M. Hargrave MS. 321, pp- 1 2; 3, 66-7, 85, 142; P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 
131/55; Malynes, op.cit. pp. 22, 24-5; B.M. Add. MS. 34,324, fols. 167, 191; Misselden, Free 
Trade, p. 12; T. Mun, op.cit. p. 72- 

2 4.P.C. 1618-9, pp. 306-7; B.M. Add. MS. 34,324, fol. 191. The deficit was put at some 
£ 380,000—but this, it seems, was on the basis of a balance compiled in 1616 for the year 1611; 
see A.P.C. 1615-6, pp- 479-81. 

3 A.P.C. 1621-3, pp- 79-80, 208. This body never reported. 

4 Notestein, Relf and Simpson, op.cit. 11, 89; III, 370. 

5 P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 131/55; 135/53; B.M. Add. MS. 34,324, fol. 197. 

6 Misselden, The Circle of Commerce, p. 31- Cf. pp. 132, 142 and passim. He printed (pp. 127-9) 
a balance for 1622 showing a deficit of £ 298,878. 75. 2d. and was fully aware (pp. 124-6) of all 
the possible discrepancies entailed in such an estimate. 

? B.M. Add. MS. 34,324; fol. 175. 

2 en Supple, Be pan the Commercial Crisis, 1623,’ Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, XXVII (1954); 91~4- 

9 There does seem to have been considerable holdings of funds in England by aliens at this 
time. They were, it appears, used primarily for operations in the short-term money market 
(including the exchanges), and were often abstracted and sent abroad after a short interval. 
Capital, of course, might always have been attracted by the relatively high rate of interest in 
England. See Sir Thomas Culpepper, A Tract against Usury (1621), p- 353 MS. of the Library of 
the Inner Temple, 538, 19, fols. 61 et seq.; B.M. Add. MS. 34,324; fol. 173; B.M. Lans. MS. 
ee pan ideas were formed as early as 1602; see his A Treatise of the Canker of England’s 
Commonwealth. His prolific writings all proclaimed the same message. 

11 See A.P.C. 1619-21, P- 393- The Council was considering the possibility of exchange control 


in order to stop the drain of silver. 
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controversy which continued for twelve months. In these discussions Mun 
came to the fore, consistently emphasizing that the exchange was low, and 
bullion was lost, solely because imports exceeded exports. Hence he advocated 
a policy of increasing the latter and decreasing the former, rather than 
Malynes’s suggestion of direct exchange control.? From this particular clash 
of opinion concerning actual events sprung some of the most outstanding 
economic doctrines and developments in mercantilist thought. 


IV 


What are the implications of the foregoing analysis for our appraisal of con- 
temporary economic thought? It may be convenient here to recapitulate some 
of the conclusions reached so far. The European economy in general was 
perennially at the mercy of volatile movements of bullion owing to the oper- 
ations of a badly tariffed and frequently manipulated bimetallic system. As 
bullion was, for practical purposes, to be identified with the supply of money, 
so the volume or the composition (and hence the effectiveness) of any country’s 
currency could vary with international developments in the valuation of 
coinage over which it either did not have or was not allowed to exercize any 
control. These tendencies were all the more disturbing in that economic 
arrangements tended to rigidity. Therefore readjustment (in terms of prices 
and incomes) to a decrease in the supply of money was more difficult than 
classical economists assumed. For England after 1611 this situation was 
manifested in a shortage of silver, whose deflationary rigours were sometimes 
aggravated by the over-all net loss of treasure consequent upon an unfavourable 
trade balance. 

Consequently it appears that the historian should listen with a more sympa- 
thetic ear to contemporary complaints concerning a ‘scarcity of money’; 
that he should appreciate more keenly the forces which drove writers to take up 
certain attitudes to the supply of treasure. A shortage of money could from time 
to time prove a harsh reality. It is no coincidence that in the early 1620’s there 
occurs the well-known flowering of economic literature so largely concerned 
with reversing the outflow of bullion and specie. For Malynes, Misselden, Mun 
and a host of other writers there was controversy only as to the remedy; on 
general principles all concurred: England was suffering from a real drain on 
her monetary supplies. To these men the flow of treasure was not a problem 
in formal logic: it was a phenomenon demanding urgent remedial action, 
the central feature of the most serious crisis of the early seventeenth century. 
It is, for instance, unfair to criticize Mun (by applying modern long-term 
analysis) as a writer who failed to appreciate the contradiction of a steady 
influx of gold and silver. For, in fact, he was motivated not so much by an 
independent desire to achieve this as by a pressing need to describe the forces 
which were temporarily producing the reverse situation. Seen in this light 
mercantilism, even including its ultimate desire to increase the quantity of 


1 The events leading up to the controversy (in which the main protagonists were Malynes 
and Mun) are described in P.R.O. S.P.Dom. Charles I, 14/18 and Malynes, The Centre of the 
Circle, p. 76. The surviving papers which were presented are in B.M. Add. MS, 34.324, fols. 
153-4, 155-7, 159-62, 163-5, 167, 169, 171-2, 173, 175, 177-8. The public and vitriolic 
controversy between Malynes and Misselden undoubtedly stemmed from the official hearings. 

2 Mun’s analysis was not unique. Two anonymous authors both pointed out carefully and 
clearly that the ‘undervalued exchange’ resulted from the unfavourable balance and not vice- 
versa. See P.R.O. S.P.Dom. James I, 121/22, 131/107. 
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money, more readily takes on the appearance of a defence mechanism than an 
aggressive and fallacious hunt for treasure. 

Finally we must consider some contemporary economic theories in view 
of what is now known about the effect of foreign enhancements on England’s 
exports, imports and prosperity. It is true that few men at the time knew 
exactly what was happening. Misselden, for instance, in his first book, Free 
Trade (1622), put considerable emphasis on the manipulations as one of the 
principal causes of the loss of coin and the internal depression. He therefore 
advocated an English enhancement to counteract this ‘undervaluation’ of 
English coin. But he only really appreciated the bimetallic results of such 
juggling, and did not succeed in linking the enhancements with the decline 
in exports.! Other contemporaries, at rare intervals, merely saw one side of the 
repercussion on trade—and even so devoted little of their writing to it. Some 
writers looked at a single symptom of the crisis and erected it into a universal 
cause of all England’s troubles. Malynes, for instance, was at pains to denigrate 
Mun’s concept of a balance of trade; ? for him the crisis (and, indeed, England’s 
economic troubles over the preceding 25 years) could be wholly explained in 
terms of an ‘undervaluation by exchange’ of English currency, which, produced 
by a conspiracy of foreign bankers, resulted in the lowering of exchange rates 
below specie export point and a concomitant loss of coin. This undervaluation, 
he claimed, also involved adverse terms of trade which were synonymous with 
an ‘overbalance’ of trade and a loss of currency. This view was more logical 
than some writers are prepared to credit: for Malynes such an overbalance 
implied a loss of bullion because with higher import prices more in value would 
be purchased by England and with lower export prices less total income 
would be derived from sales. Within strict limits this theory had some validity, 
the necessary assumption being that in each case demand is inelastic. Malynes 
seems to have assumed this, certainly for exports,* against whose sale at low 
prices he directed his main tirades. Nevertheless, this analysis was patently 
erroneous. Not only were English woollen exports being sold in a market more 
competitive than ever, but the low exchange rates were clearly the effect, not 
the cause, of an unfavourable balance of trade. In his assumptions and pre- 


1 Professor de Roover has argued that Misselden’s avowed aim, as a ‘spokesman’ of the 
Merchant Adventurers. was ‘a devaluation of the pound sterling ... [to] ... lower the exchange 
rate and enable the exporters to reduce their selling prices accordingly without putting pressure 
on internal prices in the export industries.’ (de Roover, op.cit. pp. 269-71). But it seems to me 
that the true origin of Misselden’s views was solely a wish to prevent the export of silver for 
monetary reasons, i.e. because the internal valuation of English currency was too low (Free 
Trade, p. 103). Except by what would be an invalid inference from his sound arguments against 
raising the exchanges (The Circle of Commerce, pp. 107-10) it is impossible to detect a theory ol 
devaluation in his writings. In any case the Merchant Adventurers seem to have consistently 
opposed enhancement. I have discussed this point with Professor de Roover and he feels that 
there is still a possibility that Misselden may have appreciated the implications of an enhance- 
ment for export prices, but phrased his statement of the situation in a manner which was 
typically obscure. ; 

2 It would be more true to say that he disapproved of Mun’s emphasis and was sceptical 
about his statistical techniques. See Malynes, op.cit. p. 60: ‘we all agree that there is an over- 
balance, which must be remedied by the redress of the causes and not by the study of balances, 
which demonstrate little in truth and certainty, but much in imagination and conceit.’ For his 
detailed objections on technical grounds see ibid. p. 55 et seq. : scene 

3 See Malynes, A Treatise of the Canker (1602), pp. 3-4, 53-53 The Maintenance of Free Trade, 
PP. 5, 22. iw ee ne 

4 ‘Our home commodities being also so needful, and of continual request, that at all times 
they are most vendible, notwithstanding some small interruptions which now and then by 
reason of the wars and other controversies do happen ...‘ A Treatise of the Canker, p. 106. Cf. 


ibid. pp. 49, 117-8. 
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dilections concerning the terms of trade Malynes was already well out of date. 
In his investigation of the mechanism of international payments he was 
hopelessly confused. He illustrates perfectly that an economic argument which 
is logically self-consistent need by no means be true. 

The pamphleteers of the early seventeenth century have always had the 
reputation of discussing only obliquely some of the economic issues which 
modern historians consider to be central to an understanding of the times. Yet 
perhaps informed discussion was carried on more at a tangent to the central 
issue than otherwise it might have been owing to Mun’s rampaging campaign 
in favour of his own ideas concerning the balance of trade. On the whole 
modern economists seem to condone his analysis (if not his aims) more than 
any other. Clearly his logic is inescapable: treasure will only be lost when 
‘imports’ exceed ‘exports,’ and the exchanges will broadly fluctuate with the 
state of international indebtedness. Indeed, Mun’s arguments are clothed in 
a clarity which is rare in the polemical writing of his age. And yetin emphasiz- 
ing the balance of trade as a ‘cause’ of treasure movements he was perpetrating 
an ex poste truism rather than advancing a causal analysis. In fact an un- 
favourable balance and an export of specie are merely the two sides of one 
equation: the real cause of the gap between imports and exports has still to be 
investigated in any situation. As a consequence of this error in formulating 
the problem Mun adopted the untenable position which, claiming primacy 
for the balance, dismissed as irrelevant all other considerations: currency 
alterations,! exchange manipulation, administrative action, etc.? 

Imports and exports were themselves determined by the relationships 
between nominal prices, the metallic content of currencies and exchange rates. 
As imports or exports rose and fell so the first and last of these altered, and 
with this alteration themselves affected the demand for the goods and services 
entering into international trade; the ‘balance of trade’ was, in reality, a nice 
process of continuous adjustment. Further, and most significant, any mani- 
pulation of the amount of silver represented by units of the money of account 
would have an all-important réle to play in the determination of the balance, 
through its repercussions on prices, exchange rates, and profits. This factor 
actually turned the balance of trade against England in the early 1620’s, and 
Mun’s interpretation, which was true by definition, told him nothing of the 
reasons for the current situation. Even more than this: it led him to dismiss 
the factors which contributed to the dynamic processes of international trade, 
and to discount the very phenomenon (currency enhancement) which, above 
all others, had in fact altered the ratio of imports and exports.3 

Seemingly the only contemporary who had the requisite ability to refute 
Mun on these points was the much neglected Rice Vaughan. In his very able 
summary of the whole question of currency 4 Vaughan considered the problem 


? Mun, although he was well aware of the changing composition of the currency under the 
influence of bimetallic maladjustments (Mun, of.cit. p. 30), seems to have missed the full 
significance of this trend. His claim was that the only real effect this had was to change the 
metal used to pay for the surplus or deficit of the balance of trade. 

2 Ibid. pp. 87-8. 

3 Mun implicity discounted the influence of currency enhancements abroad on the quite 
fallacious grounds (1) that there would be an equal increase in English export prices and (2) 
that there would be an equivalent rise in internal prices. Jbid. Chapter VIII; B.M. Add. MS. 
34,324, fols. 171, 175. 

_ 4 Vaughan, A Discourse of Coin and Coinage. The book was first published in 1675 and reprinted 
in McCulloch, Old and Scarce Tracts on Money. McCulloch estimates its date of composition as 
1630-5, but a statement on p. 42 that ‘now very lately’ for the first time since 1611 a reasonably 
large amount of silver was being coined, would date it as about 1623-5. (See the figures of 
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of the relationship between net flows of bullion and the valuations set on coins. 
He acknowledged that the balance ‘determined’ the net loss or gain, but he was 
not content to leave the matter there. Unlike Mun, he tried to see how the 
balance itself could be affected by enhancements. He supposed exports to be 
£ 1,000,000 and imports£ 900,000: 


‘Then of necessity it follows that an hundred thousand pounds must be 
brought in, in gold and silver, what price so ever money bear. But if it shall 
appear that the low values of our money doth cause the kingdom to vent 
more foreign commodities than otherwise it would vent; and that where 
otherwise it would vent a million or more: then ts the force of the argument lost; 
and it follows that the low values are the cause why the materials if gold and silver, 
or less of them than otherwise would do, come not in.’ } 


For Rice Vaughan, but for very few others, the potential interactions between 
currency manipulation and commercial activity were clear. Yet whatever the 
theoretical shortcomings and blatant oversights of contemporary pamphleteers 
their appreciation of the significant areas for economic investigation is un- 
doubted. If these men had faults then they are largely those of any group despera- 
tely involved in an economic crisis. The whole tenor of what has come to be 
known as mercantilist literature owes not a little to this involvement and to 
their attempts to extricate England from her precarious position within the 
European economy. The self-regulating, smoothly working model of inter- 
national trade, so dear to the hearts of subsequent generations of economists, 
was open to extreme dislocation at many points. The long run is not the only 
standpoint from which to study an economy, and at times disequilibrium could 
develop in an unexpected quarter and cause, in the short run, violent upheaval. 
In this sense the currency system was by no means the least vulnerable side of 
the seventeenth-century economy, and its dynamic réle in day-to-day com- 
mercial prosperity is deserving of more attention than so far it has received 
from post-mercantile economists. 
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minting in J. D. Gould, “The Royal Mint in the Early Seventeenth Century,’ loc.cit. p. 248.) 
Vaughan deals astutely with many of the questions raised in this article. 
1 Vaughan, op.cit. pp. 83-4. (my italics.) 


BENEDICT WEBB, CLOTHIER* 
By ESTHER MOIR 


é CLOTHIER, and the most industrious of that profession in the kingdom." 
A Benedict Webb, who could thus introduce himself to James I in 1619, 
had no hesitation in regarding himself as a leading figure in the con- 
temporary cloth industry, and he never lost any opportunity of describing 
himself and his achievements. This belief in himself however, had one most 
valuable result, for at the end of his life he wrote his own short autobiography 
‘Anaration of my Imployments sithence I came to discresyon,’ which has been 
preserved among the two thousand papers of his nephew John Smyth of 
Nibley in the Gloucester City Library.? It gives a vivid picture of a man whose 
career is not only interesting in itself, but throws light on some of the most 
important aspects of the cloth industry of the early seventeenth century: the 
expansion of new types of fabric destined to challenge the long supremacy of 
‘cloth’; the anxiety of governments to stimulate industrial progress and their 
consequent alacrity to take advantage of local knowledge and expertise; the 
action taken by local clothiers to secure the repeal of an unwelcome statute; 
the methods by which new industrial ventures were organized and financed. 
Benedict Webb came from a family of clothiers. His grandfather who died 
at Kingswood 3 in 1558 probably conducted only a very small business,* but 
his father and brothers held positions of considerable importance in the local 
industry.® Benedict was born in 1563, and until the age of sixteen was brought 
up by his father in the cloth trade. He was then bound apprentice in London 
to a linen draper and French merchant who sent him abroad three months 
later, so that for the next four or five years he divided his time between Paris 
and Rouen, with occasional visits to Italy. This unusual apprenticeship makes 
his case particularly interesting, for while English commercial relations with 
Flanders, the Baltic, or the East, are frequently discussed, this important market 
in north France has received little attention from economic historians of the 
seventeenth century. A treaty of Charles IX in 1572 had granted English 
merchants extremely favourable terms,® and in 1601 imports from Rouen were 
only surpassed by those from Bordeaux and la Rochelle.? The market was 


* ‘This article is a shortened version of the essay which was awarded the John Nichols Prize 
by the Department of English Local History, Leicester. 

' Webb to John Smyth, 11 June 1619, Smyth MSS. V/77, Gloucester City Library. 
if ace alee Collection SZ 23/2/4, Gloucester City Library (subsequently referred to as 

3 This was an enclave of Wiltshire in the south of Gloucestershire, and not, as G. D. Ramsay 
assumed, the hamlet of Bradford, Wiltshire Woollen Industry (Oxford, 1943), p. 103, n. 4. 

4 P.C.C. F 3 Welles. : . 

® They were the collectors of the subsidy of aulnage for Gloucestershire, Wiltshire and 
Bristol, P.C.C.Cobham; S.P.Dom. Eliz. CCXLIV/27; S.P.Dom. Eliz. CCXLVI1/36. One 
brother Robert, described as ‘an uncerteyne man’, S.P.Dom. Ch. I CCXXV/56, is found 
importing logwood for dyes, Patent Rolls 2 Jac. I p.4, Notestein, Commons Debates, VII, Appendix 
B, pp. 404-5; exporting undressed cloth, S.P.Dom. Eliz. CCLXI/47; and involved in various 
law-suits over family property, P.R.O. G2 Eliz. W14/62, B.M. Ad. MS. 36,767 fol.44. 

® B. Reynolds, ‘Elizabethan Traders in Normandy’, Journal of Modern History, 1X (1937) 
289-90. a ; 

? L.R.Miller, ‘New Evidence on the Shipping and Imports of London 1601-2’, 


Journal of Economics, XLI (1927), 753- ee ied 
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supplied chiefly with coarse cloth from Wales and the north, and the trade was 
largely in the hands of the London merchants.! 

Having already some knowledge of the trade as a result of the years spent 
with his father, Benedict Webb used any free time to observe foreign methods 
of manufacture, ‘in workmanseep far more curyous and better than owers’, 
visiting all the neighbouring towns where cloth was made and taking note of 
anything he thought might prove useful. As a result of his studies he contracted 
with an Exeter merchant to have two looms made for him there and sent him 
full directions for their construction. On his return to England he established 
himself near Taunton and began to put into practice what he had learnt 
abroad: ‘I beggan to examine all my parteculers with many that I had 
procured out of Italy.’ He was mainly concerned with the production of two 
types of cloth, neither of them the traditional broadcloth of the south west. 

The white undressed cloths of Gloucestershire, Wiltshire and Somerset, 
leaving the country to be dyed and dressed abroad, formed a high proportion 
of the English export trade. Traditionally this was the backbone of English 
industry, yet manufacture was never allowed to remain technically static, for 
the local clothiers experimented to produce broad and narrow, plain and stop- 
listed, and forced the government to change the statutory measurements 
accordingly: ‘The continuall alteringe of statutes to accomodate the Clotheirs 
of these countryes at their requeste and petitione.’ 2 Important, however, 
though such developments might be, progress in the industry in the seventeenth 
century lay in the production of new types and varieties of cloth, above all the 
new draperies and Spanish cloth. As Professor Fisher has said: ‘The history of 
the new draperies has still to be written; but there can be little doubt that their 
growth constitutes the most important chapter in the story of English develop- 
ment under the early Stuarts.’ 

‘There are many sorts of cloths or stuffes lately invented which have got 
newe godfathers to name them in ffantastical fashion that they which wear 
them knowe not how to name them,’ May was complaining in 1613.4 But 
already, by 1589, Webb was experimenting with new cloth, making not only 
perpetuanas, one of the accepted types, but also a Spanish cloth which he was 
pleased to call, in characteristic fashion, ‘Webb’s cloth’. The first, a thin, light 
cloth was being exported in large quantities; the second, a medley or mixed 
colour cloth, had been improved by his devising ‘diuers & sundrey cullers, 
which at this daye is made common to all, and by which more cloth hath bin 
worne then in former ages, and with more pleshuer and content, which manner 
of drappery is now exseedingly Increased in many parts of the kingdum’. His 
claim is borne out by the testimony of the Ash family of Freshford in Somerset 
who followed him in the making of the cloths. “Benedict Webb of in 
Sorersetshire was the first that made Medleycloathes (before they were blew, 
green etc: coloured cloaths) Mr John Ash of Freshford was the second that made 
Medleys,who improved the art, & gota great estate by it tempore Caroli primi.” 

1 Statement of the town of Shrewbury 1582, S.P.Dom. Eliz. CLVII/15, quoted Tawney and 
Power, Tudor Economic Documents (1924), I, 206. 


2 S.P.Dom. Jac. I LXXLI/70. 

3 ‘The London Export Trade in the Early Seventeenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. 
III (1953), 155- ; ae e . 

4 *A Declaration of the Estate of Clothing now Used within this Realm’, 1613, p. 21, quoted 
H. Heaton, Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford, 1920), p. 217. 

5 ‘A Digression from Samuel Ash of Langley Burrell Esq. and James Ash the son and heir of 
John Ash,’ Bodleian Library M.S.Aubrey 2 f. 144, (written in 1685). Reference from Ramsay 
op.cit. p. 103, n. 3. 1 am grateful to Mr John Cooper of Trinity College, Oxford, for letting me 
see a transcript of this. 
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From 1595, or possibly earlier, Webb was living at Kingswood, where he 
took over the family clothing business on the death of his father. He married 
a certain Alice Trobridge by whom he had numerous daughters and one son 
also named Benedict. From what we can learn of his life during these years it 
seems that he was engaged not only in the manufacture of cloth and the 
management of considerable landed estates, (a not uncommon combination, ) 
but also in some commercial enterprises. His French connexions enabled him 
in 1592 to enter into a bond with an Exeter merchant, William Spicer, to 
repay a debt of £220 in the form of 750 French crowns at Brest, any residue not 
paid in France being made up one month after the arrival of a ship called the 
‘Samaritan’ at Dartmouth. In fact, Webb failed to make payment, and Spicer, 
rejecting his offer of land of the same value, brought a case against him in the 
Court of Requests in 1594.1 A few years later his brother Robert reported that 
Benedict, in debt to him for a great sum, had assigned to him ‘sondrye merch- 
andizes, wares and debts oweinge and due to him in the Certen factors and 
Creditors of his beyond the sea in the domynion of Fraunce’. Webb’s factor, 
Benedict Hervey, had shipped 69 ways of salt to London the previous Septem- 
ber, half of which he made over to Robert and another brother Nicholas 
resident in London. The latter sold his share to a London fishmonger for £210, 
but then proved recalcitrant in paying over Robert’s share.? Possibly Webb’s 
visits to St James’ Fair in Bristol ‘aboute the discharge of dyvers his owne 
pryvate merchandize’ refer to his dealings with his goods from France, though 
it may be merely that he sold some of his cloth there. 

In addition to the family clothing business at Kingswood, Webb rented 
farming lands in both the Vale of Berkeley and the Forest of Dean. In 1575 his 
father granted him 80 acres of meadow and pasture at Alveston, but ten years 
later altered the terms of the grant so that the lands should go to any of his 
children born during the following twelve years, a change which led to a 
family law suit in 1618.4 At Thornbury Webb concentrated chiefly on stock 
raising, and calculated in 1618 that his hay and cattle there were worth £1400. 
Early in the seventeenth century he leased a farm at Symondshall from Sir 
Nicholas Pointz and was employing ten servants there. The property consisted 
of meadow, pasture and arable land, and he converted the barn and stables 
into lodgings for his workers while Pointz continued to live in the mansion 
house. ‘This proximity was doubtless the reason for the troubles which developed 
between the two men and their servants, and which came to a head in March 
1603 when some of Pointz’s men broke into the stables threatening ‘to kill, 
wound or mischeefe Webb’s said servaunts or to cutt of their leggs’.5 The case 
was heard in the Star Chamber in 1605, but the feud was apparently still 
dragging on five years later when Pointz complained to John Smyth that not 
only was his rent unpaid but Webb’s men were stealing his hay.® 

Webb’s main concern however lay with the clothing business. Unfortunately, 
since Kingswood forms an enclave of Wiltshire in Gloucestershire, John Smyth 
did not include it in his invaluable survey of the county in 1608,7 and we have 
therefore no means of knowing the numbers he employed. By the early seven- 


P.R.O. Req. 2/61/95. 
P.R.O. C3 Eliz. 294/81. 
P.R.O. Cg Eliz. 253/71. 
P.R.O. C2 Jac. I W5/58. 
P.R.O. St. Ch. Jac. I 295/7. 
aie MSS VII/39, 83. 
* The Names and Surnames of all the Able and Sufficient Men in 7 jesty” 7 
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teenth century it seems that he had established a great reputation for himself 
in the south west. “Such hath bin his industry and singular discerninge in all 
poyntes concerninge the Mistery of Drapery of Woollen Cloth, that we have 
not knowen hym equalled by any, under whose labors many more poore 
people are and have bin set on worke and mainteyned then by any other of 
that profession in all this our Countye of Wilts’.! This testimony of his neigh- 
bouring clothiers was provoked by a law-suit with a London draper George 
Mynne, Clerk of the Hanaper and brother-in-law of Secretary Calvert, with 
whom he had dealings that suggest an extensive business. In June 1610 he 
entered into a contract with Mynne to supply him with 400 cloths for the 
following three years, and the agreement was extended in June 1613 for a 
further seven years. Webb estimated that this increase of trade compelled him 
to take on a further 500 workers, which added £200 to the charge of his 
household in diet, wages, and implements. In 1613 he spent£500 on Leominster 
wools for his fine cloths, and bought 1000 stone from a Shrewsbury dealer. 
He complained that he suffered much at Mynne’s hands. ‘For the openinge 
of the ballets contrary to his covenants in choising the best clothes and colors 
and disgracinge those he leaft, by reportinge that I sold none but his refuse 
clothes I was hindred at least£100. For returning 77 cloths without just cause 
£400.’ and so on. Altogether he concluded that his dealings with Mynne had 
cost him over £4000. This gave him an opportunity to review his position over 
the last seven years and the figures he gives throw some light on the manner of 
life of a prosperous clothier. In 1610 he reckoned that his estate was worth 
£1400, that his living cost him £160 a year, and that the profit of his trade, if it 
had been carried on undisturbed, would have been £400 a year. During this 
time he spent £780 in buying land, and gave his daughter a mariage portion of 
£800, towards which his father-in-law contributed £350.? 

In 1619 he petitioned the king in his suit with Mynne, doubtless dealing 
with his grievances at great length for, as he later told Smyth, James commen- 
ted: ‘You deliver me a bok.’ We do not know the outcome of this, but since 
Calvert would obviously try to influence the king in favour of Mynne it seems 
unlikely that Webb was successful. Webb describes how ‘wayting at the privy 
stayre Secretary Calvert past by me ... And then sayd I perceive you petition 
again agaynst my brother ... Well, you think to have remedy by this means, 
but I will make you known, and so went from me in agret way .® 

The consideration of Webb’s relations with the central government raises 
the interesting subject of the influencing of parliament by pressure groups and 
sectional interests of the community. Webb claimed that in Elizabeth’s last 
parliament he had achieved what a committee of western clothiers had failed to 
do. ‘The whit clothiers of Wilts, Gloster, Sumerset, Oxford, & Woster, haueing 
bin sorely pinched by the marchaunts returning sertifycats on them of gret 
yallew to the hasserd of the vndoing of many of them, made a choyse of 2 of 
eueri county the most abell men to procure a parlament repele of that Statute.’ 
This refers to 4 & 5 Philip and Mary which allowed foreign towns and coun- 
tries which found their cloth faulty, though not sealed by the English aulnager 
with the seal marked ‘Faulty’, to return certificates to the clothiers demanding 
payment within six months of a sum which they said represented the loss they 
had sustained. The local clothiers had sent a deputation to parliament, which 
returned half way through the session having achieved nothing. That its 


S.P.Dom. Jac. I XCVIII/8r. 
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members should then hold a meeting near Kingswood to ask for his help and 
advice gives some indication of their respect for Webb's judgement. ‘In 
conclewtion they Importuned mee to vnder take the mannaging of the business 
my selfe; the which I did, and it plesed god to geue such a blessing to my 
endeuors that I repeled that statute, and esede them of sum other greuanses, all 
which was chargabull to thes counties 5000 starling per ann: In which seruis I 
spent 40 li of my own mony more then I reseued of the clothyers my masters.’ 
The fourth clause of 43 Eliz. c. 10 which repealed 4 & 5 Philip and Mary c.5 
s.11 must therefore be Webb’s handiwork. Both Townshend and D’Ewes 
comment on the length of time spent in committee, which suggests that the 
bill did not have an easy passage through the House. A number of problems, 
however, is raised by this episode. While the practice of taking organized 
action for the passage of private bills is not unknown, the interest in this case 
lies in the meetings held locally half way through the session. There is also the 
question of Webb’s expenditure, a sum which could scarcely be accounted for 
by his personal charges of travel and lodgings, and the clerical and legal costs 
of the business. 

A few years later Webb was acting not as a critic but as an agent of the 
government. His knowledge of Rouen and the English trade with northern 
France put him in a position to give valuable aid during the crisis which 
struck this trade early in the seventeenth century. The prosperity of the English 
colony of merchants was threatened when in 1598 the mercantilist minister 
Laffamas protested that English competition was damaging the Norman 
industry, and declared that the French market should be reserved for French 
products. Accordingly, eighteen months later, a decree of the French crown 
ordered the restraining and confiscation of all English cloth stretched by 
tenter. Since some degree of tentering was inevitable in all cloth manufacture, 
this amounted in fact to a total prohibition. ‘Conceived in such sorte rather 
to barre and bannishe eyther our Englyshe clothes out of Fraunce then to 
reforme the abuses that are sometymes commytted in stretching to(o) farr, 
or in making false clothes.’ Or, as Webb put it rather more succinctly, ‘By 
which they might at all times confiscate ower Inglish cloth found in that 
kingdom.’ As proof of their determination ‘they sesed at on tim all the cloth 
which was found in the halle at Rouan to the vallew of 8600 Crownes, neuer 
serching or resyting which was faltey but sesing all’. The merchants therefore 
petitioned for a repeal of the decree, and for some impartial administration of 
justice in mercantile cases, complaining of the new impositions lately laid on 
the English trading to Rouen.? Suits were begun by the merchants in France, 
and their charges were met by a small export tax on the cloths shipped abroad. 3 
According to.Webb they obtained a release of the goods which had been 
seized, but failed to get any revocation of the edict. In the autumn of 1604, on 
the eve of the opening of the fair of St Romain, English cloth was again 
seized, this time to the value of 150,000 livres.4 The merchants were once 
more able to regain their goods, but the edict remained in force. Negotiations 
between the two countries went on throughout the summer, for it was becoming 
increasingly important for the clothiers to revoke or mitigate an edict which 


' 8 July 1600, Acts of the Privy Council 1599-1600, p. 481. 


* “Articles touchinge the wronges donne unto English marchaunts in fraunce’, B.M. Add. 
MS. fols. 166 and 206. 


3 Acts of the Privy Council 1599-1600, pp. 491-2. 


4 Reynolds op. cit. p. 302; P. Lafleur de Kermaingant, L’ Ambassade de France en Angleterre sous 
Henri IV; Mission de Christophe de Harlay (Paris, 1895), p. 263. ‘ 
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threatened the whole future of the industry. The persons most fitted to deal 
with the situation, as Cecil recognized in July 1605 were the clothiers them- 
selves. He therefore appointed ‘three of the discreetest amongst them’, one of 
whom was Webb, and sent them to Parry, the English minister in France, ‘as 
men skilful in their trade to furnish (him) with the best arguments and reasons 
thei can produce that dyvers poynts whereon their Arrest is grounded are not 
inioyned by their owne lawes’.t He decribed how the merchants, though 
‘continewall petitioners at the Concylle tabull for remidey’ had yet failed to 
show ‘any ground to work vppon, during this theyer clamor’. Popham had 
therefore summoned him to London, and after showing him the edict, appoin- 
ted a meeting at a merchant’s house and left him to study the position. By the 
following morning he believed he had found some solution, and having told 
Popham they both went to the court at Whitehall where his plans were 
approved and it was decided that he himself should go to France ‘lest the 
french shold by sume tricks & deuises shift of the matter’. Among his pre- 
parations for his mission he apparently investigated the historical aspects of the 
question, for he presented Cecil before he left with brief abstracts of all the acts 
concerning cloth from the fourteenth century until 1604.2 

Henry IV instituted his plenipotentiaries on 27 August, and negotiations 
opened on 3 September. Discussion at the first meeting ended in disorder; 
Parry reported that ‘the speech grew to a Jangling and confusion’ and that he 
had thereupon suggested that the arguments of each side should first be 
delivered in writing. The English delegates however decided to make a more 
practical demonstration of their cause. Hearing that the Rouen drapers had 
found a faulty piece of English kersey, under Webb’s leadership they visited 
shops in the town and saw a great number of cloths, which they found ‘mutch 
worse than any of ours and yeat double the price’. On 20 September Parry 
wrote to Cecil: ‘Our merchants ... having visited a great number of the 
drapers shopps in this Cittie assure me La cause gaignee’. By the end of 
November it was clear that the revocation of the edict was ensured, and a 
treaty was finally drawn up in February 1606 which not only withdrew the 
offending decree concerning the stretching of cloth, but safeguarded the 
rights of English merchants in other respects such as prompt justice, and 
assured regular taxation. 

As Laffleur de Kermaingant recognized: ‘Les véritables agents de cette 
négociation étaient les marchands anglais’.> ‘La commission consultative de 
marchands’ was, in fact, the operative force in securing the privileges and 
immunities accorded to English trade in France. Webb undoubtedly played 
the leading part in the negotiations, and gained for himself the reputation of 
‘a man exceeding wel affected to the service of yr Kg’s Mty and his Country’ .® 
In testimony of his services in their affairs the London merchants and citizens 
trading to France granted him £100 in addition to the money already allotted 
towards his charges and expenses.’ ; 

It was typical of Webb that he should take advantage of this diplomatic 


1 §.P.France LXXVIII/180; B.M. MS.Cotton, Caligula E XI 74. The men named were 
Bell, Tirrel and Webb, but we know from a confirmation in which his name 1s expressly men- 
tioned that Benedict Webb is referred to; B.M. MS. Cotton, Caligula E XI/283. 


B.M. MS Cotton, Caligula E XI/fols 300-316. ; : 

Parry to Cecil, 2 Sept. 1605, S.P.France LXXVIII/220;B.M.MS. Cotton, Caligula E X1/25. 
Parry to Cecil, 20 Sept. 1605, S.P.France LXXVIII/224. 

Op.cit. p. 275: 

Parry to Cecil, 26 Oct. 1605, 5.P.France, LXXVIII/304. 
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mission for the ‘judicial consideration of the differences betwixt the French 
drapery and ours’. He came to the conclusion that the failure of the English 
to sell their fine cloths was due mainly to bad marketing and lack of communi- 
cation between the clothiers and the merchants who shipped their goods. 
Having sent 40 cloths to Paris, all of which had sold ‘beyond his hope’, he 
begged Cecil to allow him to export his cloths to France customs free for the 
next seven years in order to take advantage of this success.1 Nothing seems to 
have come of this venture, but an infinitely more important result of his stay 
in France was the project for the making of rape-seed oil which now occupied 
the remaining years of his life. 

Almost immediately after his return to England Webb began his experiments 
in the production of ‘a kind of oyle to be made of Rape seed and other smale 
round seedes for the use of Clothinge’.? Oil played an important part in the 
manufacture of cloth, and one sixteenth-century estimate calculated that 
two gallons were used in each single cloth.? Oil was imported from Seville 
or the Low Countries, the clothiers buying their supplies in London or Bristol,* 
though the idea of using locally grown rape-seed oil to replace olive oil seems 
to have been in the air at least as early as 1571. Webb grew his crop on lands at 
Kingswood and elsewhere in the county, particularly in the Forest of Dean, on 
land leased from Sir William Throckmorton. By 1625 when the business was 
flourishing he agreed to take 550 acres for growing rape from Throckmorton 
alone, and we do not know how much of his land elsewhere he turned over to its 
cultivation. The mill at Kingswood was begun in 1605, and four years later 
he appointed his first oil-maker. His primary concern was to improve his 
technique, ‘perficting his mills and engines until he is come from makinge one 
gallon of oyle in a day when he first began after his cominge out of France, 
nowe (1626) to making above twenty gallons in a day at one mill’.’ It is clear 
from the evidence given in 1626 that there was no great expansion of the 
industry until about 1618, and it was not fully under way until 1621.8 Webb 
can only therefore have been a large scale producer of oil for a very few years 
before the grant of his patent in 1624. 

Business was on a large scale. One acre would produce 30 bushels, 10 
bushels were required for one tun of oil. The crop demanded careful cultiv- 
ation, particularly in its harvesting when special instruments were necessary. 
Setting out the costs for 100 acres Webb reckoned the rent of the land at£150; 
ploughing and harrowing at 7s. an acre,£35; reaping at 4s. an acre, £20; trussing 
and winnowing at 13s 4d, £66.13s. 4d. This, with the making of the oil at the 
mill and putting it into casks, brought the total expenses to £480. 33 bushels 
would sell at £25 a tun and bring in £825, leaving a profit of £345.29 Webb felt 


1 Webb to Cecil 1606, H.M.C.Hatfield, XVIII, 453. I am indebted to Mr Cooper for the 
references to the Cotton and the Hatfield papers. 

2 Webb’s ‘Substance of the Bill’, P.R.O. E112/179/2. 

3 B.M. Lands.MS. 114/27, quoted L. Stone, ‘Elizabethan Trade’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. 
II(1949), 38. Mr Cooper, however, has pointed out that this estimate is taken from a mysterious 


project for recovering olive oil from wool after use, and may well therefore exaggerate the 
amount used. 


4 P.R.O. E 134 2 Car. I Easter No. 19. 

5 T owe this information to Mr Cooper. 

8 Smyth MSS. VIII/rir. 

” P.R.O. E 134 2 Car. I Easter No. 19. 

None of the clothiers in 1626 claimed to have used the oil for longer than eight years, and 
the great majority had only been using it for the past four or five years. P.R.O. E 134 2 Car. 
I Easter No. 19. 
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that this should be a popular crop for two reasons: first, it could be sown on dry 
or sandy soils and would enrich them, and secondly, it gave employment to the 
poor at Midsummer when it was harvested, a time when agricultural work 
elsewhere tended to be scarce. 

At first Webb’s locally produced oil was regarded with suspicion, but he pre- 
vailed on the clothiers to make trial of it, promising to make good any damage or 
failure.! By 1620 many Gloucestershire clothiers had recognized its advantages 
and were using it exclusively, and in a few years it had spread throughout the 
neighbouring counties.2 22 of the principal clothiers of Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire and Somerset, giving evidence at Wotton-under-Edge in April 1626 
spoke warmly of its excellent qualities. Most agreed that previously they had 
never dared to use rape seed oil for their best cloths, but that they found Webb’s 
not only very much more efficient but also considerably cheaper. Men who had 
formerly paid £40 a tun at London and Bristol were now saving amounts 
which they variously estimated at from £4 to£20 a tun. 

But while his neighbouring clothiers were hailing him as a benefactor to the 
industry, the financing of the project was involving Webb in increasingly 
serious difficulties. By 1624 he estimated that he had expended more than 
£2000 from his private estate in his experiments. Yet he continued to pile debt 
upon debt with unbounded optimism and a complete lack of any sense of 
responsibility, as his correspondence with his nephew shows only too clearly. 
He could tell Smyth in November 1620 that he had paid out nearly £1000 
since the previous May, but that he believed that in three year’s time he would 
be making £10,000. He probably held out the prospect of a good return on 
their investments to encourage his friends to sink money in his project. Smyth 
complained that Webb had promised that ‘it should bee as certayne to mee for 
£500 per annum during his patent as Chequer pay’,® but by November 1627 
he owed him £921, and this increased by the following March to £2527." 
Time and again Smyth saved him from the courts or from bankruptcy, whether 
it was in 1618 when he was on the point of mortgaging and selling his mill and 
lands,® or ten years later when he was in an equally desperate situation: ‘Yfmy 
creditors will tak all I have to my shurt they shall have it gladlie but yt will not 
amount to 2s in the pound.’ With a total debt of over£9,000 it was clear that 
his debtors had little hope of being repaid, much less of making any profit on 
the enterprise.1° 

In December 1624 Webb gained a patent for the sole use of his invention for 
the making of rape-seed oil for the next fourteen years at a yearly rent of. Lael 
But in the following year he was involved in an Exchequer suit with a certain 


Richard Warner, a Bristol soap-boiler, who had been infringing the patent.'” 
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2 Petition of Nov. 1624, G.C.L. SZ 23/2/23. 
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Webb told the court a vivid story of Warner visiting his house three or four 
times under the pretence of buying oil, and while ‘receiving Entertainment at 
bedd and board’ observing his engines and enticing away his servants. As a 
result Warner had established a mill at Caerleon in Monmouthshire where he 
was making large quantities of oil and selling it from the Welsh ports. When 
admonished, Warner confessed that he intended to overthrow Webb’s patent 
and hoped to set up another mill at Hampton in Gloucestershire where he was 
also growing seeds. No final judgement seems to have been given in this case, 
and it may well be that Webb abandoned his suit. Since there is no further 
evidence of his industry its ultimate fate can only be surmised. The Port Books 
seem to suggest that imported rape-seed oil was facing some competition at 
home, for between 1620 and 1640 imports show a considerable drop, but 
beyond this we know nothing.! 

It would be foolish to deny that Webb was an arrogant and conceited man, 
and unwise to over-estimate the importance of a litigious seventeenth century 
clothier. Yet, while to many of his contemporaries he appeared ‘full of pride and 
vanitie, and void of conscience and reason’,? it is only fair to remember that the 
government turned to him for help, and his neighbouring clothiers hailed him 
as a benefactor to the industry. In many ways Webb epitomizes the cloth 
industry of the southwest as it developed during his lifetime. Its success or 
failure owed much to the initiative and enterprise of the local clothiers—to the 
experiments they made not only in the older broadcloth, but in the production 
of newer types of cloth, and the invention of new processes of manufacture. 
They were not afraid to attempt to change or repeal statutes which seemed to 
them to threaten industrial prosperity, and it was perhaps this very deter- 
mination to serve the industry which made them so valuable to the government 
when they turned from the réle of critic to that of adviser and agent. 
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® Sir William Throckmorton to John Smyth, 27 Sept. 1627, Smyth MSS. IX/46. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF PARLIAMENTARY 
ENCLOSURE IN LEICESTERSHIRE 1 


By H. G. HONT 


HE numerous general accounts of the enclosure movement in the second 

half of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century need very little re- 

hearsal. The broad economic background to the rapid agrarian changes 
of the period has been well explored, and a connexion between the final disap- 
pearance of open field farming and the social and demographic changes establish- 
ed. We are all clear that a growing population provided the market for a 
considerable increase in national food production; and it has been shown that 
enterprising farmers and landlords were encouraged to part with large sums of 
money to secure the right to farm in severalty by the expanding possibilities of 
commercialised agriculture.2 Further powerful stimuli came from substantially 
reduced overland transport costs which, by widening markets, weakened the 
power of farmers’ local monopolies and increased the competitive nature of 
farming; and from war-time scarcities which sent prices soaring and made 
profitable the cultivation of much waste land. Recent research suggests also 
that periodic falls in the rate of interest facilitated the financing of enclosure. 
The purpose of the present essay is not to bring to light new dynamic forces in 
the agrarian revolution, but to trace the course of parliamentary enclosure in 
one county, and to explain in broad terms, but with reference to specific cases, 
how the movement was accelerated or retarded. Enclosure activity in Leices- 
tershire did not always proceed at the same pace as elsewhere; indeed variations 
in the nature of the soil and peculiarities of landownership would tend to make 
local differences inevitable. But it is of significance to discover how far and 
under what conditions factors of recognised national importance found a 
response in Leicestershire. Not only is it important to record regional variations 
in the agrarian changes of the period, but the empirical evidence in Leicester- 
shire, as in other counties, will do much to place many of the more general 
theories on a firmer basis. 

Leicestershire has a long history of enclosure. The great landowners were 
active in the sixteenth century in forcing the pace of agrarian change,* and 
the movement continued throughout the seventeenth century, often as a 
result of private agreements amongst the proprietors.> By the middle of the 
eighteenth century there remained approximately 237,000 acres of open field, 
common land and waste over which rights of common extended, out of some 
560,000 acres in the county as a whole; and 154 lordships and parishes were 
unaffected or only partly affected by the movement. Parliamentary enclosure 


1 Many of the facts and ideas in this essay are contained in my Ph.D. thesis of the University 
of London, The Parliamentary Enclosure Movement in Leicestershire, 1730-1842 (1956). 

2 Ibid. pp. 158-186. See also W. E. Tate, “The Cost of Parliamentary Enclosure in England’, 
Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. V (1953), 263- 

3 T.S, Ashton, An Economic History of England: The Eighteenth Century (1955), P- 41+ 

4 The enclosure movement in Leicestershire had begun before the sixteenth century. See 
L. A. Parker, Enclosure in Leicestershire, 1485-1607 (1948), an unpublished Ph.D. thesis of the 
University of London. 

5 Joan Thirsk, ‘Agrarian History, 1540-1950’, V.C.H., Leicestershire, 11 (1954), 202-3. 
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began in 1730, but some of the early Acts were for the purpose of confirming 
enclosures that had already taken place by agreement at an earlier date, and 
were probably obtained by the proprietors to ensure the validity of such earlier 
agreements. ! The first significant outburst of parliamentary enclosure in 
Leicestershire occurred in 1759 when eight Acts were passed, and thereafter 
the chronological sequence was as follows: 


Decade No. of Acts Decade No. of Acts 
1760-9 46 1810-9 3 
1770-9 42 1820-9 2 
1780-9 16 1830-9 a 
1790-9 23 1840-9 I 
1800-9 10 


Almost two-thirds of the total number of enclosure Acts for Leicestershire were 
passed in the twenty years between 1759 and 1779, but the rate of enclosure ? 
fell drastically in the following decade. Another rapid increase took place 
between 1789 and 1794 (when an average of 3-3 Acts per year were passed), 
although the rate of enclosure in the latter period was less than in the peak 
periods 1759-63 (average six Acts per year), 1768-71 (average five Acts per 
year) and 1776-79 (average five Acts per year). 

These fluctuations indicate the varying response from parish to parish to 
the changing economic conditions in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Some proprietors wasted no time in arranging for enclosure; others held back 
for a while. Let us consider the circumstances of the first sudden burst of en- 
closure in Leicestershire between 1759 and 1769. The late 1750’s and the 1760’s 
were a period when food prices were showings signs of recovery after a long 
period of depression,? and this augured well for landowners as well as for 
farmers; thus, for many, enclosure promised a better return on the capital 
expenditure involved than it had for several decades previously. Secondly, 1757 
marked the virtual end of the cattle disease which had been ravaging the 
countryside.* The number of cattle brought into Smithfield Market had showna 
rapid decline, and it was not till 1758 that it again reached the 1740 level.5 The 
end of the cattle plague brought prosperity to the cattle grazing counties, and 
sales boomed in London. This was important for Leicestershire farmers and 
landowners, since most of the early parliamentary enclosures in the county were 
promoted in order that arable land might be converted into permanent 
pasture.6 Many of these rich pastures, as well as being the home of much 
scientific breeding, were used as the fattening grounds for cattle raised in 
counties further west and in Wales and destined for the London market at 
Smithfield. The shortage of cattle at Smithfield during the plague was partly 
compensated by an increased trade in sheep; many Leicestershire farmers 


1 There were altogether six Acts confirming earlier agreements in Leicestershire. In the 
petition for one of them, that for Nether Seal in 1798, it was stated that one of the proprietors 
had been unable to sell his land, the prospective purchaser feeling insecure about his title. H. of 
C. Journals, LIV (1798), 19 December. 

2 When speaking about the ‘rate of enclosure’ we are dealing with the number of Acts, each 
representing a decision by a group of proprietors to enclose, rather than with acreages. 

3 Sir W. Beveridge, Prices and Wages in England from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth century (1939), 
various tables; T. Tooke, History of Prices (1838), I, 38-62. 

4 C. F. Mullet, ‘Cattle Distemper in mid-eighteenth century England’, Agricultural History, 
XX (1946), 146. 

5 Report of the Select Committee on the .... uninclosed lands of the kingdom (1795), p. 8. 

8 e.g. North Kilworth, Husbands Bosworth and Lubenham in the south and south-east: 
and Grimston, Asfordby, Frisby, Scalford and Waltham in the Melton Mowbray area. : 
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would have found it difficult, however, to effect a rapid switch from cattle to 
sheep grazing on the low-lying, wet areas of the county. 

Many of the parishes situated within a few miles of the borough of Leicester 
were enclosed during this early period (1759-69), and an attempt was made to 
enclose the South Field of Leicester in 1753,! but it was delayed for many 
decades by the only display of anti-enclosure violence in the county. The open 
fields round the small towns were also enclosed early: those of Melton Mowbray, 
Loughborough and Hinckley by 1760 and those of Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 1768. 
Early enclosure in these areas was particularly advantageous, for the pressure 
of a growing town would raise the value of the land for building sites once the 
common rights had been abolished. When the South Field of Leicester was 
eventually enclosed in 1804, the land offered for sale to meet the expenses of the 
enclosure was immediately snapped up by trading and professional men from 
the borough of Leicester who might well have been investing the profits from 
their principal occupation to acquire valuable building sites.? Even where the 
land was used for purely agricultural purposes, the presence of a market so 
near at hand would strengthen the incentive for a large increase in output 
which might be expected from enclosure. The large number of common-right 
owners in these areas—at the time of enclosure there were 77 proprietors at 
Melton Mowbray, 62 at Hinckley and 46 at Ashby-de-la-Zouch 3—was most 
probably the main obstacle to enclosure by agreement at a much earlier date. 

Professor Ashton has traced a general relationship between periods of 
relatively high prices and low rates of interest and periods ofincreased enclosure 
activity.4 In Leicestershire enclosure promotion in the 1760’s and 1770’s was, 
as we have seen, favoured by seasons of comparatively high prices of foodstuffs, 
whilst the falling off in the number of Acts in the 1780’s may well reflect the 
lower prices in that decade. But the sudden revival in the number of Acts 
between 1789 and 1794 came before the disastrous harvest of 1795; and, more- 
over, the county did not share in the large national increase in the number of 
enclosures in the later 1790’s and in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
A large part of the nineteenth-century movement in many other Midland 
counties, especially in Staffordshire, consisted of the enclosure of rough 
common and waste land, but in Leicestershire, where waste land was com- 
paratively scarce, there were only three such areas unenclosed by the turn of the 
century: Charnwood Forest, Ashby Woulds and Newbold Heath. With regard 
to the rate of interest, it is true that the first outburst of parliamentary enclosure 
took place when rates were comparatively low; but it seems unlikely that 
enclosure promoters were stimulated into activity by the prospect of cheap 
money, for it had been even cheaper a few years before and rates appear to have 
been rising in the period 1757-61.° The coincidence of rising interest rates and 
the falling off in the number of Acts between 1781 and 1788, however, suggests 
that promoters may have found it difficult to obtain loans because of the legal 
maximum rate of interest.6 Much would depend, of course, on how enclosure 
was financed. It is evident from the Leicestershire enclosure awards that loans 
to meet the early costs of enclosure,’ at least, were often made by the promoters 


1 See P. W. Greaves, The Corporation of Leicester 1689-1836 ( 1939), pp. 101-2. 

2 Leics. R.O., Southfields Enclosure Award. 

3 Leics. R.O., Melton Mowbray, Hinckley and Ashby-de-la-Zouch Enclosure Awards. 

4 T.S. Ashton, op.cit. p. 41. 

5 Ibid. p. 251. 

6 See H. J. Habakkuk, “The Eighteenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev., and ser. VIII (1955-56),. 
og viz. the solicitor’s, the parliamentary and the commissioners’ fees. 
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themselves (and occasionally by the solicitor when he was one of the landowners 
concerned); if their expectations of immediate profit from enclosure were 
high—and there is much evidence to suggest that this was usually the case— 
they might have been willing to sell assets, even on a falling market, in order to 
raise funds for their promotion. It must be added that no evidence of the re- 
luctance of potential lenders has come to light (in Leicestershire) ; but this should 
not be taken as conclusive proof, for records of promoters’ activities are rather 
fragmentary. While therefore enclosure promotion showed a degree of sensi- 
tivity to changes in the price of provisions and to the rate of interest, there were 
clearly other factors determining the pace of the movement. 

We should not necessarily expect a very close correlation between an increase 
in the number of Acts passed and a favourable change in economic circum- 
stances. One reason why the method of enclosure by Act became so popular 
was that it enabled promoters to force the measure on those proprietors who 
were against it. It was essential, however, for the success of a Bill, that the 
proprietors of three-quarters or four-fifths (there was no fixed rule) of the land to 
be enclosed should declare themselves in favour.1 Thus, unless the leading 
landowners were agreed on the measure, it might be a matter of years or even 
decades before sufficient of the dissenting parties were bought out, or before 
those proprietors resisting enclosure died, leaving their land to less conservative 
heirs. There is evidence that enclosure in Leicestershire was sometimes delayed 
in this way. In the parish of Whitwick, for example, all the major parties were 
in favour of enclosure in principle in 1794, but one of the Lords of the Manor and 
also the impropriator of the tithes witheld their consent to the Bill in order to 
obtain better terms, and it was nearly ten years before an Act was actually 
obtained.2 Our knowledge of the negotiations preceding enclosure is incom- 
plete, but what evidence there is suggests that the time lag between the original 
decision to promote an enclosure and the actual obtaining of an Act was 
often considerable. Where there was no opposition per se there was often lengthy 
bickering over the choice of commissioners and the compensation to be paid 
for tithe and manorial rights. Even when promoters had proceeded so far as to 
present a petition to Parliament, unforseen snags sometimes arose necessitating 
the withdrawal of their Bill.3 In Leicestershire 37 enclosure Bills were abortive 
in that proceedings were dropped at one of the stages in the Commons or 
Lords; and, of these, 17 enclosures were delayed for a further two years or more. 
For example, a Bill was introduced for the enclosure of Newbold Verdon in 
1781, but despite two further petitions in 1782 and 1809, an Act was not passed 
till 1810. An attempt was made to enclose Queniborough as early as 1729, but 
such bitter opposition (largely on humanitarian grounds) was encountered 
that the project was delayed for 37 years.4 Several Lords of the surrounding 
manors had been pushing vigorously for the enclosure of Charnwood Forest 
some time before the first petition was presented in 1805,5 and it was not 1808 
that an Act was obtained. 


' Report of the Select Committee on the means of facilitating inclosure bills (1800), Commons Preser- 
vation Society reprint (1866), p. 77. 

2 Leicester Museum 13D 40/3. 

8 Promoters, wishing to avoid a year’s delay, frequently presented their petition before full 
agreement had been reached. They were forced to withdraw their Bill, however, if they failed 
to secure the consent of the major parties before the Second Reading when House Fees became 
payable. Concerning the payment of House Fees, see J. B. Bird, Laws respecting Commons and Com- 
moners (1801), p. 87. 

4 Leicester Museum 81/30/56. 

> Leics. R.O. Herrick MSS, bundle 24. 
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The distribution of landownership within the parish had a bearing on the 
timing of enclosure. It appears likely, prima facie, that where the land was concen- 
trated in a few hands the promoters could more easily obtain the necessary 
‘quantum of consent’ than where it was widely distributed among many small 
owners; this might well explain, for example, the lateness of the enclosure 
(1842-45) of 1775 acres at Medbourne, a parish where, judging by its situation 
on the south-east fatting pastures of the county, one would have expected an 
enclosure in the 1760’s or 1770’s. But an examination of the distribution of 
(unenclosed) landownership in 46 Leicestershire parishes ! reveals no simple 
relationship between the concentration of landownership and early enclosure 
in the eighteenth century The landowning weakness of the small proprietors 
doubtless facilitated enclosure at, say, Saltby (1771) where the Duke of Rut- 
land owned go per cent of the land, and at Hungarton (1761) where Shukbrugh 
Ashby Esq. owned 81 per cent of the land. But enclosure also quite frequently 
took place where the land was divided amongst a large number of proprietors 
and where the bulk of the land did not belong to a few landowners, e.g. at 
Foxton (1770) where 57 per cent of the land belonged to 40 proprietors each 
owning less than roo acres, 2 and at Sharnford (1763) where 59 per cent of the 
land belonged to 34 such proprietors. 

Many enclosures involving very high costs were postponed till later in the 
eighteenth century, or till early in the nineteenth century when market con- 
ditions were more favourable. We see from the following table that the average 
(weighted) cost per acre nearly doubled in four decades: 


No. of enclosures for Weighted average 
which figures are cost per acre of 
Date available Acreage enclosed enclosure 
1755-9 10 15,370 12/— 
1760-9 38 58,566 12/- 
1770-9 24 34,387 16/— 
1780-9 Il 11,613 22/— 
1790-9 5 6,101 23/- 
88 126,037 14/- 


True, prices were considerably higher in the 1790’s than in the 1760’s, but 
that would hardly account for such a steep rise in costs. Again, the distribution 
of landownership appears to have had a bearing on the timing of enclosure, 
for the average costs per acre 4 were directly affected by the number of proprie- 
tors owning land and common rights: where the number was small the sur- 
veyors had less work to do in making their ‘particular survey’ and the com- 
missioners had fewer claims to deal with, the redivision of the land was much 
less complicated, and the expense of obtaining the proprietors’ consents would 
also normally be less. Where the relatively indivisible costs could be spread 


1 Based on the Enclosure Awards. 

2 The promoters of this enclosure were only just able to secure the necessary ‘quantum of 
consent.’ Ten proprietors with 307} acres and ten common-right cottages would not sign the 
Bill, although four of these proprietors with 255% acres said they would not oppose it. The total 
interests involved were 1549 acres and 50 cottage common rights. 

3 Leicestershire commissioners’ fees rose from £1.1 1s.6d. per day in the 1770S to £3.35.0d. 
after 1808; but economies were made by the employment of a smaller commission. 

4 The costs referred to are those incurred up to the final draft of the Award. They are not the 
exact measure of the charge to the individual proprietor, for the cost of the titheowners’ and 
Lord’s allotments was often borne by the other proprietors; moreover, the costs not mentioned 
in the Awards, that of fencing the individual allotments and (often) that of setting out the new 
roads, formed a considerable proportion of each proprietor’s financial outlay. 
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over a large number of acres, average costs would also be reduced. The reverse 
argument applies where there was a large number of proprietors and a small 
acreage to be enclosed. At Croxton Kerrial (enclosed 1766) 2132 acres were 
divided amongst two proprietors, the average cost being only 4 shillings per 
acre; at Tyford, on the other hand, 1,000 acres were divided amongst 38 
proprietors in 1796 at an average cost of go shillings per acre. 
A study of the influence of the soil type on the chronology of enclosure in 
Leicestershire reveals a distinct tendency for lands unsuited to arable farming 
to be enclosed first.1 Open-field farming, in this county at least, was not so 
inflexible as has sometimes been supposed, for the grazier was able to overcome 
the shortage of pasture by turning his strips in the open fields into leys.? 
Nevertheless the existence of fallow, rights of common and customary methods 
of farming were obstacles to the most efficient use of land, and were particu- 
larly irksome where the heaviness of the clay made advisable a change from 
arable or mixed farming to permanent pasture. At the old enclosed parish of 
Higham-on-the-Hill, for example, the proprietors complained that ‘the said 
yardlands were ofa cold wet spewing nature and by long experience found to be 
altogether unfit for tillage’, and the promoters of the Loughborough enclosure 
(1759) declared that ‘some [lands] are very improper to be held in tillage.’ 4 
Many Leicestershire parishes situated on the heavy clays best suited to grazing 
pasture were fully or partly enclosed before 1730 without Act of Parliament. 
We have seen that many parishes in the Melton Mowbray area, where the soil 
is a strong, heavy loam, often wet and cold in winter, were enclosed in the early 
phase of the eighteenth-century movement. In the north-west of the county, 
where the soil is less suitable for a large extension of pasture farming, parlia- 
mentary enclosure came comparatively late,5 only the parish of Breedon, in 
part, being enclosed by Act before 1765. While most writers spoke of a conver- 
sion to pasture farming following enclosure elsewhere in the county,® William 
Marshall described a ‘convertible husbandry’ prevalent in the north-west of 
the county where ‘the land having lain six or seven years in the state of sward ... 
is broken up, by a single plowing, for oats; the oat stubble plowed two or three 
times for wheat; and the wheat stubble winter fallowed, for barley and grass 
seed; letting the land le, during another period of six or seven years, in 
herbage; and then, again, breaking it up for the same singular succession of 
crops.’*? Enclosure was delayed until later in the eighteenth century (above all 
until the Napoleonic Wars period) in areas where the soil was thought to be too 
poor in quality to recompense its owners for the very high cost of enclosure 
before the steep rises in the price of provisions. Ashby Woulds (Act 1800) and 
Charnwood Forest (Act 1808), two regions of waste, over which there extended 
a highly complicated system of common rights necessitating much work by 
surveyors, commissioners and solicitors, are examples of this. At Ashby Woulds 
(where 3,000 acres were enclosed) the commissioners sold 295 acres to meet the 
costs and thus raised £6,562. The cost of the Charnwood Forest enclosure 


} Dr Chambers found a similar tendency for Nottinghamshire. JVottinghamshire in the Eiigh- 
teenth Century (1932), pp. 150-4. 
2 W. G. Hoskins, Essays in Leicestershire History (Liverpool, 1950), pp. 139-144. 
8 46 Geo. III c. 68 (1806). y ae 
: 32 Geo. IIc. 41. (1759). 
2 oe Osgathorpe (1785), Breedon-on-the-Hill, Newbold and Worthington (1802) and Belton 
1812). 
ORiiiie evidence of the crop returns confirms their impressions. See H. G. Hunt, ‘Aspects de 
i te ae agraire en Angleterre au XVIIIe siécle’, Annales: Economies-Sociétés-Civilisations, XI 
1959), 39. 
? The Rural Economy of the Midland Counties (1790), I, 187. 
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(12,000 acres), including the cost of the roads, was £70,000.! The nature of the 
soil was not, however, always the predominant influence in the timing of 
enclosure: in the Vale of Belvoir, for example, there was both early and late 
enclosure on the same type of soil. So we may conclude that while in general 
enclosure took place first where a change in land use was most imperative, 
others factors (we have mentioned, for example, the effect of the distribution 
of landownership) sometimes intervened to upset the general tendency. 

Considerable weight must be given to the psychological influence of enclosure 
on neighbouring proprietors of open fields and common rights; when an en- 
closure proved successful it would tend to overcome much conservatism and 
inertia in adjoining parishes and encourage the landowners there to take similar 
action. This may account for the fact that many neighbouring parishes were 
enclosed within a few years of each other;2 but it could, of course, also be the 
result of landowners having property in contiguous parishes, or of the similarity 
of soil which offered the same inducement to enclose. It was not uncommon for 
the same landowner to promote enclosure in different parts of the county at the 
same time. Thomas Maior and Edward Stokes, for example, petitioned for the 
enclosure of Blaby and Countesthorpe in 1766; Sir William Gordon, Lord 
of the Manors of Long Whatton and Shepshead, petitioned for their enclosure 
in 1777 and also for the enclosure of Kegworth (where he was a leading 
landowner) in 1778; Thomas Smith petitioned for Asfordby and for Grimston 
in 1760, and William Hewitt for Great Glen in 1758 and 1759, and for Hoby in 
1760. The Duke of Rutland, the largest landowner in Leicestershire, proceeded 
cautiously with his fourteen enclosures which took place in four distinct periods: 
three in 1766, four between 1769 and 1771, two in 1779, and five between 1789 
and 1794. The Duke possibly waited to see the effect of enclosure on his rents 
before repeating the experiment; on the other hand he had a reputation for 
well-treating his tenants, and he may have delayed enclosure where it was 
likely to involve a great deal of suffering. 

It is generally accepted that increased demand for food in urban centres 
required more agricultural output (made possible by enclosure) and improved 
means of transport. The technical change both in agriculture and transport 
may be regarded as a response to the stimulus of increased demand. It is of 
interest to investigate the relationship between agricultural and transport 
developments: in so far as enclosure had to wait for improved transport we 
should expect to find local turnpike and canal Acts followed by enclosure Acts; 
in so far as the construction of turnpikes and canals was a stimulus to an 
increased volume of traffic we should expect the sequence of events to be 
reversed. i 

A turnpike Act for the road between Leicester and Uppingham was passed a 
decade before the enclosure of several of the parishes along its route;? but in 
general the enclosures came first in Leicestershire. Most of the area adjoining 
the road from Market Harborough to Loughborough via Leicester was 
enclosed before the first Act for this turnpike road was passed. Similarly, the 
first Acts for the Melton Mowbray to Leicester, the Melton Mowbray to 
Grantham and the Leicester to Ashby-de-la-Zouch turnpike roads were passed 

1 Leics. R.O. Ashby Woulds and Charnwood Forest Enclosure Awards. 


2 e.g. Desford (1758-9), Stoney Stanton and Potters Marston (1763) ; Blaby (1766), Whetsto- 
ne (1763) and Cosby (1767); Barrow-on-Soar (1760), Quorndon (1761), Seagrave (1760) and 
Sileby (1 ; ; 

"3 ie sab gee concerning the dates of the Acts for turnpike roads in Leicestershire has 
been taken from the Returns of Clerks and Treasurers of the Turnpike Roads in Leicestershire pursuant to 
the Act of 1820 deposited in the Leicestershire Record Office. 
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after most of the country traversed by the roads had been enclosed. The River 
Soar was made navigable from the Trent to Loughborough in 1778, but the 
next improvement in water transport did not occur till after 1791 when an Act 
for the Leicester and Charnwood Navigation and the Melton Mowbray 
Navigation was passed.! The ‘canal mania’ was not till 1791-3, and it seems 
that the prime motive in the construction of Leicestershire’s waterways was the 
transportation of coal. If there were a causal relationship between enclosure 
and the construction of turnpike roads, it seems more likely that the increased 
traffic of agricultural goods (amongst other things) set up an effective demand 
for improvements in the means of transport, rather than the reverse. But one 
would, in any case, hardly expect a simple relationship between enclosure and 
the growth of better transport. They were both part of a much larger expansion 
of the economy in which the stimuli came from many directions. 


The causes of enclosure were often complex and perhaps not always explicable 
purely in terms of economic motive. Pierre Recht, the Belgian agrarian 
historian, thought that the reasons behind decisions to enclose in his country 
were often too complex to allow of simple analysis: ‘L’idée de partager les biens 
communaux apparait ... ni par hasard ni pour les raisons purement économiques. Cette 
idée fait partie d’un ensemble de conceptions nouvelles, philosophiques, juridiques, écono- 
miques et sociales auxquelles les historiens donnent la priorité selon leurs goiits ou leurs 
préjugés’.2 In Leicestershire the increase in population, rises in the price of 
provisions, the availability of comparatively cheap money, improvements in 
the means of communication, the nature of the soil and its potential value in 
relation to the costs of enclosure, the distribution of landownership and the 
example of agrarian change set in neighbouring parishes were clearly important 
factors influencing the chronology of parliamentary enclosure. But it is not 
possible to isolate one predominant cause of enclosure, or to determine which 
single combination of these factors was primarily responsible for the varying 
pace of the movement. Neither is it possible to distinguish clearly the ‘prime 
cause’ of enclosure from the ‘favourable conditions’ in the scientific manner 
advocated, for example, by Simiand.3 For, as we have seen, enclosure was the 
result of a conjoncture of factors whose importance varied according to the 
particular case. 


University of Paris 


i TN Temple Patterson, The making of Leicestershire Canals, 1766-1814’, Trans. of the 
Leicestershire Archaeological Society, XXVII (1951), 68-78. ; 

2 P. Recht, Les biens communaux du Namurois et leur partage ala fin du XVIIIe siecle (Brussels, 1950), 
P- 99. 

3 F. Simiand, ‘Causal interpretation and historical research’, Enterprise and Secular Change, ed. 
F. C. Lane and J. C. Riemersma (Illinois, 1953), pp. 472-488. . 


THE POPULATION OF LONDONDERRY 
DURING THE GREAT IRISH FAMINE 


By JAMES H. JOHNSON 
I 


HE rapid increase in the population of Ireland, beginning in the middle 
of the eighteenth century and continuing until 1845, is a remarkable 
demographic fact. Perhaps even more remarkable is the decline in 

numbers which followed during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The division between these two contrasting conditions is marked by the Great 
Famine of 1845-47 which resulted from the failure of the potato crop over a 
period of years, thus making the decade between the censuses of 1841 and 1851 
a most critical one. 

The potato had been eagerly adopted in Ireland sometime in the eighteenth 
century,? not only because the crop could be cultivated by unskilled and ill- 
equipped labour, but also because it could resist the damp uncertainty of the 
Irish harvest. The cultivation of a crop so well suited to the physical and 
social environment of Ireland encouraged a rapid increase in population, and 
the fact that a family could now be supported on a reduced area of cultivated 
land permitted an extension of the Irish system of dividing a farm among all 
the male heirs on the death or retirement of its occupier. The high food prices 
and the opening up of the English market to Irish corn during the Napoleonic 
Wars carried this process further, since sub-division was allowed to proceed 
by landlords eager for the higher rents which the period of prosperity made 
possible. As farms continued to be divided the importance of the potato became 
progressively enhanced, until it remained the only subsistence crop on many 
farms—a dependence which was made even greater by the fall of corn prices 
after the end of the Napoleonic Wars.? In this economic environment the 
disaster brought by the potato failure can easily be understood. While there 
had been other failures before that of 1845 they were either not complete or 
not effective all over Ireland.4 Nor had the population then been at the 
dangerous peak of over eight millions revealed by the 1841 census. 

This paper attempts to examine the population changes taking place during 
the Famine period in one Irish county, Londonderry.® Its choice sprang partly 
from a desire to study a more ‘normal’ area than is usually discussed when 


1 Vide, I. Leister, ‘Ursachen und Auswirkungen der Entvélkerungen von Eire zwischen 1841 
und 1951’, Erdkunde, X (1956), pp- 54-68; and The Great Famine, ed, R.D. Edwards and 
T. D. Williams (Dublin, 1956), particularly E. R. R. Green on ‘Agriculture’ (pp. 89-128) 
and O. MacDonagh on ‘Irish emigration to the U.S.A. and the British Colonies during the 
Famine’ (pp. 319-388). 

2 R. N. Salaman believes that the potato was the basic food of the Irish as early as 1630, 
vide, The History and Social Influence of the Potato (Cambridge, 1949), pp. 222-244; but this view is 
disputed by K. H. Connell, who would put its general acceptance late in the eighteenth century, 
vide, The Population of Ireland, 1750-1845 (Oxford, 1950), pp- 125~135- 

3 Essentially this is a simplified version of the argument documented in K. H. Connell, 
op.cit. 
pe Census of Ireland 1851, part V, Tables of Deaths (Dublin, 1856), I, 238-242. 

5 This article is part of a wider study of nineteenth century Londonderry aided by a grant 
from the Central Research Fund of the University of London. 
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Famine conditions are considered. The main geographical effect of the 
Famine was the removal of people from the countryside, the actual with- 
drawal of population in Londonderry being 104 persons from every square mile 
of cultivated land; and this figure helps to place the county in its relative 
position in Ireland since it is very close to the average change for the whole 
country.! 

In addition, Londonderry is given further interest by the variety of geogra- 
phical conditions it offers. Some of these variations are a result of the existence 
of the Sperrin mountains, since the deep glens which penetrate this highland 
mass form regions of relative isolation compared with the more accessible 
Bann and Lough Foyle lowlands, while the mountain core has the additional 
effect of bringing areas of greatly varying agricultural potential into close 
proximity in all parts of the county. (Fig. 1) In the period under discussion, 
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Fig. 1. Position and Relief of Londonderry. 


there was considerable variation in the density of rural population. When 
considered in relation to the area of cultivated land in each parish, the south- 
east of Londonderry stands out as having been the most congested, while the 
least density was found in the northern parishes. (Fig. 2) These variations in 
population distribution were reflected in the nature of agriculture. 

_ In the north, general agricultural improvement was reported in the period 
immediately before the Famine. An agricultural school was promoting better 


1 Census of Ireland 1851, part VI, General Report (Dublin, 1856 il 1 ; 
all Ireland, 95; average change, 104. Te: a 
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farming, and some of the landlords had a good reputation in this matter too.! 
Perhaps most important of all was the growing market in Britain;? in one of 
the northern parishes, for example, it was claimed that there was improvement 
due to the market for agricultural produce exported through Coleraine.3 
Similarly, in 1834, the most important exports from the port of Derry were 
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Fig. 2. Density of Population. 
Source: Census of Ireland 1841; areas of cultivated land from Parl. Papers 1849, XLIX, 
p- 429 and P.P. 1851, L, p. 667. 


beef, pork, butter, oatmeal and eggs. Agriculture was much poorer in the 
south-east of the county, since there the greater density of population was 
associated with a greater amount of subdivision of holdings.® (Fig. 3). Here, too, 
there was the most extensive survival of the Irish open-field or ‘rundale’ system, 
which by the nineteenth century was associated with bad husbandry as well 
as extreme subdivision.® Although there were some landlords in the south-east 


2 Ordnance Survey Memoirs (deposited in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 
and subsequently referred to as O.S.M.), Drumachose, box 38; ibid. Faughanvale, box 41; Report 
from Commissioners into the State of the ... Occupation of Land in Ireland (Devon Commission), Parl. 
Papers, 1845, XIX, evidence nos. 178, Q.-39; 139, Q:9; 180, OFa: 

3 J. Barrow, A Tour around Ireland ... in... 1835 (1836), p. 108. 

4 O.S.M., Dunboe, box 39- 

5 Ordnance Survey of the County of Londonderry, vol. I, The Parish of Templemore (Dublin, 
1837), p. 287. The report on Templemore was the first and only one of the Ordnance Survey 
Memoirs to be published. 

6 J. E. Portlock, Report on the Geology of the County of Londonderry (Dublin, 1843), p. 693. 

7 E. Driver, Survey of the Manor of Clothworkers ... 1840, Merchant Taylors’ Company’s 
Irish Records, box 131; D. McCourt, ‘Traditions of Rundale in and around the Sperrin 
Mountains’, Ulster Journal of Archaeology, 3rd. ser. XVI (1953), 83- 
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who wished to see better conditions, the pressure of population was such tia 
change was almost impossible without drastic action, which the more es 
lous landlords hesitated to apply.t The smallness of the farms was to be 
important in the reaction of the area to the potato failure. Asa local newspaper 
put it: ‘If the large farmer has lost his potatoes, he has gained in the high prices 
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Fig. 3. Size of Farms. 
Source: J. E. Portlock, Report on the Geology of the County of Londonderry ... (Dublin, 1843), 
p. 693. 


obtained for his grain and every other description of agricultural produce; but 
the poor have no resource to make up the deficiency of their only crop.’? 


II 


If the distribution of rural population change between 1841 and 1851 is 
examined, the greatest decrease in the county is found to have taken place in 
the south-east, although most of the Bann valley showed a substantial fall too. 
(Fig. 4.) In the mountainous parishes of the south-east there was relatively 
little change, while the lowest decrease was in the more prosperous northern 
parishes. Only one parish showed an increase in its rural population, but close 
examination suggests that this was produced by a statistical anomaly rather 


1 Reportof ... the Irish Society . . . on the City of London’s Plantations in... 1840 (1841), pp. 65, 69. 
2 Londonderry Standard, 16 January 1846. 
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than by any real change.! All the nucleated settlements for which figures 
exist were urban in function, but as the smallest ‘towns’ were merely rural 
service centres, their populations closely reflected the changes taking place in 
the rural population. In most of them population decreased, although a few 
situated on the estates of improving landlords had a slight increase. Only three 
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Fig. 4. Population Change, 1841-51. 
Source: Census of Ireland 1841 and 1851. 


towns in the county had more than 2,000 people—the population which the 
Census Commissioners considered necessary for them to be deemed ‘Civic 
Districts’. All three had a clear increase in population. Derry was an important 
port for emigration both to America and Great Britain,? and its expanding 
trade is sufficient to explain its growth. Both Limavady and Coleraine, the 
other two, were in the centre of good farming regions producing for export,* 
and hence the Famine could give them only a momentary set-back. The key 
problem, then, is the explanation of the rural changes. 

To put the population changes in their correct perspective it is necessary 
to look back at the previous decade. Unfortunately the census of 1831 is not 
nearly so satisfactory as that of 1841,4 with the result that figures of change 
during the period 1831-41 cannot be relied on to the same extent. More 


1 The parish contained part of the growing town of Coleraine; and this appears to have been 
included with the rural area in 1841, but with the town in 1851. 

2 The Parish of Templemore, op.cit. pp. 203 and 205. To distinguish it from the county, the 
locally-favoured ‘Derry’ has been used to designate the city of Londonderry. 

3 O.S.M., Drumachose, box 38; O.S.M. Coleraine, box 35. 

4 Connell, op.cit. p. 3. 
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particularly, the rural figures cannot be abstracted with any degree of con- 
fidence. Even so, the broad arrangement of population change is clear; 
numbers were actually decreasing in the northern parishes of the county, 
while the more congested areas of the south-east showed an increase.! (Fig. 5.) 

At first sight the contrast between these two decades would suggest that the 
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Fig. 5. Population Change, 1831-41. 


Famine must have been severe in Londonderry, but when an attempt is made to 
check this assumption by reconstructing the degree of distress caused by the potato 
failure, an anomaly appears. Official descriptions do not give enough detail 
for this task, but at least they reveal that the proportion of Londonderry’s 
population employed by public relief work was relatively small 2 and that few 
people received food rations during the peak period of distress. When local 
newspaper files were searched for information they were found to contain 
reports in plenty about general conditions throughout Ireland, but no local 
details were given. Similarly, little traditional evidence of the Famine survives 
in the area ® and travellers’ accounts do not reveal anything of importance. 


1 This interesting distribution is discussed below, see p. 283. 

2 Sixteenth Report from the Board of Public Works, Ireland, Appendix R, map 1, in P.P. 1847-48, 
XXXVII. 

3 Edwards and Williams (eds.), op.cit. map on p. 242. 

4 Londonderry Sentinel, 1845-47; Londonderry Journal, 1845-47. 

° I am indebted for this information to Dr D. McCourt, who has made a special study of 
traditional evidence in the region. 
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Many travellers appear to have completely omitted the county from their 
itineries in an understandable haste to gather the more dramatic ‘copy’ 
available on the Atlantic seaboard. Others, who did pass through, found 
nothing they thought worthy of special mention, although in fairness it should 
be pointed out that many of them missed the poorer parts of the county by 
restricting their activities to the Belfast-Coleraine-Derry road.! Even so, the 
conclusion must be reached that, although the potato crop failed throughout 
the county, famine conditions were not found anywhere in Londonderry. If 
this is an accurate assessment, it raises the problem of why there was such a 
marked population change during the decade in a county where suffering 
from the potato failure was relatively slight. Why, indeed, was there not more 
hardship in an area where small farmers formed an important part of the 
population? But before any answers are suggested to these questions it is 
necessary to examine what happened to the population which was removed 
from the countryside. 


III 


The census shows a decrease of over 30,000 people between 1841 and 1851, 
but this figure does not indicate the total number who actually left London- 
derry. For one thing, in this period there was a net movement into the county 
from elsewhere in Ireland of over 2,500 people.? For another, the figure does 
not take into consideration the natural increase which was taking place. 
This second factor cannot be calculated accurately, but at least it can be 
said that during the previous decade possibly 20,000 people had emigrated to 
America and, in spite of this, the population of the county had increased 
slightly.3 It seems reasonable, then, to claim that if the same rate of natural 
increase was maintained, well over 50,000 people must have been removed 
from the county to give the net fall of population recorded. How many of 
these people actually died, and to what extent can the decrease be explained 
in terms of a falling birth rate? 

No accurate record of deaths in Ireland is available until after they were 
officially registered in 1864, but the census commissioners enumerated those 
who died during the previous decade in their report of 1851.4 Taking 1844 as 
the last normal year, deaths in Londonderry were 200 per cent more numerous 
in 1847, which was the peak year for mortality during the Famine period. 
Altogether there were about 9,000 deaths more than would normally have been 
expected between 1844 and 1851.5 This large number of extra deaths is 


1 For example, the routes taken by M? & Mrs C.S. Hall, Ireland: its scenery, character, etc. 
(1842), III, 209-210, and that of T. Campbell Foster, Letters on the Condition of the People of 
Treland (1846), pp- 151-154. 

2 Vide infra, p. 281. 

3 J. H. Johnson, ‘Population movements in Londonderry during a pre-Famine year’ in 
Studies in the Historical Geography of Ireland, ed. D. McCourt (forthcoming). Total population of 
Londonderry in 1831, 222,012; in 1841, 222,174. 

4 Census of Ireland 1851, Tables of Deaths, op.cit. II, 546-7. While the validity of these returns 
has been doubted [Lt. Gen. Sir William McArthur, ‘A Medical Survey of the Irish Famine 
of 1846’, Ulster Medical Journal, XX (1951), 13]; the derangement of life brought to London- 
derry was very probably not severe enough to cause any grave inaccuracy there. 

5 Calculated by adding together annual deaths which exceeded the total recorded in 1844. 
A comparison between the returns gathered by the census commissioners and those of the 
Registrar General is possible in 1871; and it suggests that the census figures may have been 


about 10 per cent short. 
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something of a surprise when the absence of famine conditions in the county is 
recalled. Possibly the explanation lies in the cause of death. Many of those who 
died suffered from fever rather than starvation, and the movement of emigrants 
from elsewhere in Ireland through the port of Derry allowed disease to be 
introduced into the county. In such circumstances a larger number of deaths 
than might have been expected, could have occurred. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to establish the distribution of deaths within Londonderry. Some 
were in the town of Derry, while in the rural districts typhus was said to be 
connected with the poorest types of dwellings.! But houses of this type were 
found everywhere; and, since local newspapers did not single out any particular 
district as being struck by disease, it must be assumed that the extra deaths 
were spread fairly evenly throughout the county, although the records of 
workhouse hospitals at least suggest that there were more fever cases in the 
south-east.? 

It is impossible to analyse quantitatively the effect on the total population 
of any change taking place in the birth rate owing to the lack of suitable 
statistics, but some indication of the general trend can be given. A comparison 
of census reports shows that between 1841 and 1851 the number of married 
women in the critical 17-45 age group fell by nearly 6,800.% As it seems likely 
that there was no increase in the fertility of married women during the period, 
and as illegitimacy was relatively unimportant in rural Ireland, there must 
have been a decline in the number of children being born. Most of the decline 
in the number of potential mothers was produced by emigration or death 
during and after the potato failure; but a decrease caused in this way cannot 
have had a substantial effect on population totals in the short time before 1851. 
Similarly, a trend towards later marriages, which had already begun to show 
itself in the 1830’s,4 may have been partly responsible for the decrease in the 
number of married women between 17-45 years old, but such a change would 
have been relatively slow in making its influence felt in the birth rate. Even if 
the trend was emphasized during the period of difficulty brought by the potato 
failure, it cannot have had much effect on total population figures as early as 
1851. Certainly an examination of the structure of population reveals that in 
1851 there were fewer children under ten years old than in 1841. But, as the 
failure of the potato was likely to have raised the mortality rate of young 
children in any case, little can be deduced from this—particularly as these 
children formed a larger percentage of the total population in 1851 than they 
did in 1841.° Thus it seems reasonable to claim that the changes in total 
population caused by a decline in the birth rate were likely to have been 
relatively unimportant within the period under discussion, although the 
influence of this factor on population structure was to have a much greater 
effect in later generations. 

Since no distinctive distribution of mortality could be discovered, and as 
changes in the birth rate could have had only a small effect, local variations 
in the rate of population decrease must be explained by differences in the 


t McArthur, op.cit. p. 3. 

” Correspondence relating to the state of the Union Workhouses in Ireland, Second series, P.P. 1847, LV, 
pea. 

8 1841: number of married women aged 17-45 = 21,522. 
1851: number of married women aged 17-44 = 14,154; estimated number aged 45 = 579; 
total = 14,733. 

4 O.S.M. Kilrea, box 42. 


5 1841: children under 10 = 56,414 (25 per cent of total population) ; 1851: children under 
10 = 52,577 (27 per cent of total population) 
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amount of emigration. Indeed, by a process of elimination it is clear that 
emigration was the most important factor in causing the change in the total 
population of the county. Emigration from Londonderry to destinations 
within Ireland was unimportant. There was an outward movement of over 
5,000 persons which represented a flow into the growing city of Belfast and into 
the adjacent counties of Tyrone and Antrim, but this movement was more than 
balanced by an influx of nearly 8,000 people from areas which had been 
harder hit by the Famine.! Employment in railway building may have at- 
tracted some of the immigrants to the county, but more important was the 
demand for labour in the port of Derry. To some extent, too, there may have 
been a movement in from the more congested districts of Ireland to take 
possession of farms vacated by emigrants, although generally it was against 
the landlords’ interests to allow this, as it interfered with the current policy of 
consolidating holdings. 

It is difficult to discover the precise number of emigrants who went to 
America. Until 1851 the official returns gave only the number of emigrants 
who passed through the port of Derry, and as many of those who used the port 
came from outside the county this source is not of great direct use. However, if 
it is assumed that there was a constant relationship between the number of 
emigrants passing through the port and the total number leaving the county, 
a rough estimate can be made. Basing the calculation on 1851, for which year 
both county and port figures are available,? the number of emigrants from 
Londonderry who went to America between 1841 and 1851 was something 
over 23,000. This is no more than an informed guess, but certainly the error 
cannot be so large that it would cancel out the large number of people still 
to be accounted for. It must be assumed, then, that the remainder—at least 
18,000—went to Great Britain, the only other area to receive many emigrants 
from Ireland at this period.? Unfortunately, it is impossible to confirm this 
by quantitative evidence, but as Dr Connell has pointed out in another 
context, ‘when statistics are lacking in what should be a statistical enquiry, 


presumption must take the place of assertion’.* 


IV 


At first glance there seems to be a direct relationship between emigration and 
the degree of hardship caused by the potato failure. The greatest number of 
people dependent on subsistence agriculture, and hence on the potato, was in 
the south-east—the area where there was the greatest fall in population. But 
on closer examination the relationship is found to have been more complicated, 
as there were other factors affecting population change. These additional 
influences were operating in such a way that they emphasized the pattern of 
population change caused by the potato failure. 

One of them was the railway projects which were being carried out in the 
county during the period. The Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway was 


1 Census of Ireland 1851, General Report, op.cit. p. 647; Census of Ireland 1841 (Dublin, 1843), 
6. + nae 
: = esis of Ireland 1851, General Report, op.cit. tables XVII and XIX, pp. cii and ciii, and 
table XXXV, p. liv. ; 
3 Ibid. p.lv, table XXXVI. Towards the end of the decade the numbers going to Australia 
were increasing, but even so only 20,000 went there from all Ireland. No-one going to Australia 
passed through the port of Derry. The figure of 18,000 assumes a total withdrawal of 50,000 
people from the county, and that 9,000 of these died and 23,000 emigrated to America. 


4 Connell, op.cit. p. 239. 
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built to link Derry with an important part of its hinterland, but its tracks 
passed through the county for a short distance only. Another line, the Lon- 
donderry and Coleraine Railway, ran along the northern coast and connected 
with a line to Belfast at Coleraine. The immediate importance of these two 
lines, however, lay in the labour which their building employed, rather than in 
the links they made. From this point of view the Coleraine line was by far the 
more important. Not only did its construction require considerable tunnelling 
where the basalts of the northern Sperrins jut out into the Atlantic, but also 
the reclamation of 18,000 acres of Lough Foyle, by using the railway embank- 
ment as a dyke, was an integral part of the project. The building of this line 
began in October 1845 and mostly local labourers were employed—that 
section of the population hardest hit by the failure of the potato. Had it not 
been for this work, coming in the critical autumn of 1845, many more of this 
class would have been forced to leave Londonderry to find their livelihood 
elsewhere.! With these schemes under way and new agricultural land being put 
under the plough, it is not surprising that the northern parishes had only a 
small decrease in population, smaller even than some of them showed in the 
intercensal decade before the Famine. 

Another factor which must have had an important bearing on population 
change was the state of the domestic linen industry. By this time hand-spinning 
had been removed from the field of domestic enterprise, while even earlier, 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, bleaching had been taken over by 
small entrepreneurs. Handloom weaving was still mostly carried on in the homes 
of the people, although in a few cases a larger farmer might hire a few weavers 
to work at his farm, thus forming a small factory.? Three-quarters of the total 
number of weavers in the county held at most ‘only a patch of land for a cow 
and some potato land’,? while the remainder were small farmers. There was no 
clear division between these two groups, since, by the 1840’s, both were 
employed by ‘manufacturers’ who gave out yarn to be woven at a fixed rate. 

It cannot be said that the industry was flourishing in the period immediately 
before the Famine. The removal of spinning from the domestic worker had 
already led to a decline in the rural standard of living, and there is evidence 
that the reorganization of weaving under ‘manufacturers’ did not lead to 
any improvement.® A more fundamental difficulty was that linen was losing 
ground to cotton, a fabric that was well on the way to being a fully industrial- 
ized manufacture. At the same time, too, it was difficult for Londonderry 
weavers to compete with linen weaving in the district near Belfast where it 
was much more efficiently organized, although power weaving was not 
introduced there until after 1851.8 

With this decline in the linen industry some of the weavers were devoting 
more time to’agriculture, thus helping to relieve their condition. But as they 
were deficient in the finer techniques of farming and as most of their holdings 
were very small, little could be achieved in that way. As a result the recession 
in the linen industry brought a real fall in the standard of living, which in the 
pre-Famine period encouraged emigration to America among those who could 
raise the necessary capital.’ The potato failure added a further hardship to 
Belfast Newsletter, 6 April 1846; Londonderry Standard, 19 March 1845 and 26 June 1846. 
reas Assistant Commissioners on Handloom Weavers, P.P. 1840, XXIII, pp. 709-714. 

id. p. 745. 
see PP. 725, 765, 842, and 843; Notes relating to the Manor of Sal ... (1846), p. 29. 

eports ... on Handloom Weavers, op.cit. p. 765, evidence of Garey McClellan. 


E. R. R. Green, The Lagan Valley, r800-1850 (1949), pp. LI2=198. 
Johnson, op.cit. 
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those who remained, since it removed their principal subsistence crop; but 
their lot was not so bad as it might have been. Any money payment at all was 
important in the economy of the small farmer, as it gave him the necessary 
means to buy food when his subsistence agriculture failed him. Even though 
the amount derived from weaving was probably falling, and even though the 
price of food was rising under Famine conditions, this payment was enough 
to spare the most susceptible parts of Londonderry the worst horrors of the 
period in spite of the large number of small farmers and cottiers. 

Such were the factors influencing emigration, but to understand how they 
operated it is necessary to turn back again to the pre-Famine period. Almost 
all who left Londonderry before 1845 went to America, and fortunately it is 
possible to gain a good idea of the districts affected by this movement. In the 
1830’s it seems likely that about 2,000 people crossed the Atlantic from the 
county each year, and that the most prosperous districts suffered the most 
emigration.! Thus the northern parishes stood out as the most important 
sources of emigrants, although there were some from all parts of the county. 
Primarily this distribution was controlled by the ease with which capital 
could be raised. The standard of agriculture was improving in many of the 
northern parishes and the holdings were not so fragmented there as elsewhere. 
As a result a tenant could raise a substantial sum to pay for the costs of emi- 
grating by selling the tenancy of his farm—a right which was admitted by 
the landlords under the custom of land-holding prevailing in Ulster. In the 
south-east, on the other hand, the lower standard of living and the greater 
density of population resulted in a lower general level of well-being. Not only 
did this diminish the amount an incoming tenant could pay, but also it made it 
less likely that the total net sum raised after debts had been settled would be 
sufficient to finance emigration as far as America. The survival of the ‘infield- 
outfield’ system of farming in the south-east until the late nineteenth century 
was also an important factor. Flatrés has suggested that there was a greater 
reluctance among the people to leave the country permanently in those areas 
of Ireland where ancient agricultural practices lingered, due to a psychological 
attachment to the soil.2 In addition, the subdivision of land, which was 
associated with this form of agriculture, meant that any reasonable increase 
in population could be absorbed, even though there might be a fall in the 
standard of living of the whole community. Finally, although there was 
relatively little permanent movement from the south-east, there was a seasonal 
movement of workers to the British harvest. This movement provided a small 
cash income which was used to pay the rent and which allowed very small 
holdings to support their cultivators on a subsistence basis—thus helping to 
explain why the area could support the dense population it did. 

To return to the Famine decade, although there was a change in the area 
contributing most emigrants, the ability to raise the necessary capital was still 
an essential condition of emigration. Those who could realize the most money 
by selling their farms must still have preferred to go to America, but as this 
group was not undergoing great hardship from the potato failure there was 
only a relatively slight increase in the number of ‘Transatlantic emigrants. 
The cottiers and very small farmers in the more congested districts of the 


1 Ibid. (based on the Ordnance Survey Memoirs and the evidence presented to the Com- 
mission on the Condition of the Poorer Classes in Ireland, P.P. 1835, XXXII; P.P. 1836, XX XII-IV). 

2 P. Flatrés, ‘L’Habitat agglomerée en Irelande’, Chronique Geographique des Pays Celtes, 1953 
(Rennes, 1953), P- 124. 

3 Johnson, op.cit. 
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south-east may not have suffered actual famine, but their standard of living 
must have deteriorated far enough to break their reluctance to emigrate to 
Britain, hence explaining the great increase in numbers going there. The 
harvest migration must have familiarized many of them with conditions 
across the Irish Sea, but even if they wanted to go elsewhere they could only 
raise the capital to take them to Britain. It was the addition of these people 
to the flow of emigrants which changed the area of greatest population decrease 
from the northern to the south-eastern parishes of Londonderry. 

Some of the parishes in the south-western mountainous border of the county 
present something of a problem, since they had a relatively small decrease in 
population although much subsistence farming would be expected in this area. 
But here, paradoxically enough, there were fewer people per square mile of 
cultivated land than in the south-eastern parishes, suggesting the smaller 
decrease was due, in part at least, to a lower pressure of population. Even so, 
the cottiers and small farmers would have had to undergo greater hardship 
since their holdings were on poorer land and their dependence on the potato 
was, of necessity, greater than elsewhere. Further, they would have had 
greater difficulty in raising any capital at all on their poor holdings, particul- 
arly during a period of falling population, and so they had little alternative but 
to stay where they were. In these circumstances it might be thought that the 
population would have been reduced by death, but hardship was lessened by 
the charitable activity and attempts at agricultural improvement of the 
principal landlord—the Drapers’ Company of London. In addition, there 
were a number of larger mixed farms in the district, which gave some em- 
ployment to the cottiers.! 

Broadly speaking, then, the regional contrast between the northern and 
south-eastern parishes holds; but it should not be taken too far. Throughout 
the county small and more backward farms were found, in particular near the 
upper limit of cultivation. As a result some subsistence farms were found in 
the northern parishes, whose occupiers tended to react to the potato failure in a 
similar way to the inhabitants of the south-east. With this exception: the 
presence of a number of large prosperous farms, especially near Derry, meant 
that there was relief for hardship through local charity and work on these 
farms, as well as by employment in railway building. In many of the parishes 
in the northern Bann valley, on the other hand, there was a greater proportion 
of poorer farms, which were found not only along their western upper edge 
but also along the badly drained banks of the Bann,? making local relief of 
hardship more difficult. Thus there was a considerable fall in population here, 
in spite of the generally favourable account of farming given for this area, 
derived from its more accessible parts. 


Mi 


It is clear that the failure of the potato crop caused immediate population 
changes in areas of Ireland other than those which underwent the greatest 
suffering. Londonderry had the domestic linen industry to fall back upon, it 
had some demand for labour in railway construction and in land drainage. it 
had landlords with a sense of responsibility, many of whom were prepared 
to reduce rents in hard times; yet even so a substantial part of the population 
was removed from the rural areas. But how permanent was the change in the 


1 O.S.M. Banagher, box 32. 
2 D. McCourt, op.cit. p. 76. 
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pattern of emigration which has been noticed in the Famine decade? When 
the next ten years are examined, the map produced shows a reversion to 
the pre-Famine trends already discussed. (Fig. 6.) Between 1851 and 1861 the 
south-east again began to have an increase in rural population, while the 
northern parishes returned to being the area losing most population. Appar- 
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Fig. 6. Population Change, 1851-61. 
Source: Census of Ireland 1851 and 1861. 


ently the same forces which were operating in the pre-Famine period were at 
work again. From this it follows that, in Londonderry, the potato failure was 
an incident causing a short-term ihterference in the pattern of population 
change, rather than a fundamental disturbance. The population of London- 
derry continued to fall after the Famine decade—if the port of Derry is excluded 
the decline continued until 1937—but this was due to more all-embracing 
factors than the moderate hardship of three years. 
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THE DISCHARGE NOTE IN THE SOUTH WALES 
COAL INDUSTRY, 1841-1898 


By J. H. MORRIS anv L. J. WILLIAMS 


HE discharge note was a certificate given to each worker who satisfactorily 
completed his contract of service at one colliery and which had to be 
produced before he could be engaged at another. It merits attention because 

it was an aggravating factor in industrial relations over a long period, becoming 
prominent whenever attempts were made to enforce it systematically. In 
theory its use had, from the employers’ point of view, several advantages. It 
strengthened their position in disputes by preventing men on strike at one 
colliery from obtaining employment in another while the strike lasted. It 
aided industrial discipline by acting as a check on the collier who left at the 
least provocation—often without giving due notice—and sought work at 
another colliery. It helped the employer whenever he engaged fresh workmen, 
since men who possessed their discharge could be assumed to be of suitable 
character and competence. 

The circumstances of the industry made these objectives particularly desirable 
to the owners. The disturbed geological conditions of the coalfield gave rise to 
frequent negotiations over wage rates, not only when a new pit or a new seam 
was started but also whenever the state of the seams altered as new areas of the 
colliery were exploited. In these negotiations neither side would make concess- 
ions easily; the men because the level of their earnings depended on the out- 
come, and the employers because wages formed a large proportion of their 
working costs. Often agreement was reached only after a strike had occurred, 
and the duration of these strikes was curtailed if the owners, by using the 
discharge note, could prevent men on strike from obtaining work at other 
collieries. 

In an expanding industry, too, and particularly because collieries were often 
sunk in sparsely populated districts, there were recurrent general and local 
scarcities of labour which aggravated the difficulties of imposing industrial 
discipline. These labour scarcities attracted into the valleys a flow of immi- 
grants, including large numbers of unmarried males whose mobility was 
unusually high. Herbert Mackworth, inspector of mines, commented that ‘the 
collieries being large and recently commenced, a considerable but changing 
population has been collected round each mine. The mixed character of these 
people collected from all parts of South Wales and the South-west of England 
renders it less under the control of the masters than that near the ironworks’.1 
Yet control was essential, above all in fiery mines where safety depended on 
the colliers being as disciplined as a well regulated regiment. The discharge 
note, including the threat of withholding it, could be used to check the mobility 
of the worker who left without notice and to curb the intransigence of those 
who did not comply with the discipline of the mine. Its presentation, too, by 
a new worker was some guarantee that he would not endanger the lives of 
others by his lack of skill. 

In theory the discharge note appeared to be a device well adapted to meet 
the needs of the owners; in practice it proved difficult to apply. Nevertheless, 

1} Mines, Inspectors’ Reports. Mackworth’s Report for July-December 1853. 
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recurrent attempts were made to enforce it for at least sixty years. Its history 
dates from before 1841, as is evident from a letter written in that year by the 
Marquis of Bute to Sir Charles Shaw.! ‘I am afraid’, he wrote, ‘that within the 
last five or six years, viz. since the great increase in the demand for Coal and 
Iron, the managers of Ironworks and Collieries have admitted men without 
enquiring into their characters, and without looking for the marks upon their 
discharges according to the former understanding’. It is not surprising that 
when the South Wales ironmasters met at London in 18472 to consider 
measures of mutual protection they decided that they would employ no men 
involved in a turn-out and employ no new men without a written discharge. 
The coal and iron industries were so closely intertwined at this period that the 
practice of the ironmasters naturally provided precedents for the coal owners. 
In 1860, for example, an advertisement of 100 vacancies at Nixon’s Navigation 
colliery stipulated that ‘every man must have his discharge and his character 
from his last employer’. When the coal owners of the Aberdare valley formed 
an association in 1864 they applied a similar rule and it was stated that, in 
consequence, the Aberdare colliers had become more manageable.4 

The evidence, indeed, suggests that these efforts of the employers were not 
wholly ineffective. In 1841 a Monmouthshire collier, complaining about truck, 
said that ‘if a man gets a pound in debt he can’t get his discharge, and it is 
useless to attempt to get work without a discharge’. John Owen, a Monmouth- 
shire solicitor, whose services as ‘attorney general’ for the colliers enabled him 
to speak with authority on industrial relations, in 1843 criticized the employers 
for leaving too much to their ‘gaffers’, saying that if any man went to law 
against his employer he was sacked. His discharge was not withheld, but a 
black mark was put against his name and his character transmitted to other 
‘gaffers’.6 When Owen accompanied the men’s delegates to negotiate the 
settlement after the Monmouthshire strike of 1843 he secured an addition to the 
agreement of a pledge by the coal owners that ‘we will not exclude any man 
from vindictive feeling arising from the late turn-out, and will employ as many 
of the old workmen as we can find employment for, and will give every man 
discharged such character as he deserves’.” In 1854 John Lewis, a miner, 
related how, after he had won a truck case with Owen’s help, he received his 
discharge, but it had a notch cut in it. He was told by an employer that he 
could get work ‘but as soon as he saw my discharge, he said “No, we do not 
want you.” ’ Lewis was unemployed for nine months, had to enter the work- 
house, and succeeded in getting work only after he had, on Owen’s advice, cut 
the notch off his discharge.8 After the Aberdare strike of 1857 Thomas Beddoe, 
overman at the Lower Duffryn pit, said that ‘no man going out on strike had a 
discharge ... It is the practice not to give discharges in Aberdare on such 


occasions’ .® 
Nevertheless it is clear that men, and even men on strike, could obtain 


1 National Library of Wales. Bute MSS. Box 70, vol. 13, letter dated 15 February 1841. Bute, 
writing when the memory of events at Newport in 1839 wasstill fresh, hoped particularly that 
known Chartists would not be employed. 

2 Merthyr Guardian, 20 March 1847. 

3 Ibid. 22 September 1860. 

Colliery Guardian, 4 June 1864. 

Children’s Employment Commission. Mines, Parl. Papers, 1842, XVII, 531. 

Merthyr Guardian, 18 March, 1 April 1843. 

Ibid. 1 April 1843. 

fee of J. Lewis, Select Committee on Payment of Wages Bill, Parl. Papers, 1854, XVI. 
Merthyr Guardian, 6 March 1858. 
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employment without a discharge note. James Darby, for example, who said 
that he had been sacked from Risca colliery after he had complained about gas, 
had not been given a discharge note yet had obtained work at Abercarn 
colliery. When a strike occurred at Coedcae colliery in 1867 most of the 
strikers found work in other collieries, many of them perishing in the Ferndale 
explosion.2 More generally, the attempts of the association of the owners of 
steam coal collieries to prevent men from finding employment at non-associated 
collieries and ironworks during the strike of 1871 were a complete failure.® 

The evidence for the period before 1873 is thus somewhat sketchy and a 
little conflicting. No doubt the importance of the discharge note varied from 
time to time and from place to place but, however partial its application, the 
men evidently considered its possession a valuable aid in their search for work. 
Some owners used it as a reputable disciplinary device, while in the hands of 
other owners, or of their agents, it became a tyrannical weapon to be used for 
the victimization of ‘agitators’. In these early years no strong trade unionism 
had developed amongst the men and the simplest way for them to resist the 
discharge note was to seek work at collieries where it need not be produced 
rather than to make an explicit issue of it in trade disputes. Such evasion was 
easier because the employers, themselves lacking any strong formal association, 
were not able to operate the discharge note on a continual and general basis. 

In 1873, however, the Monmouthshire and South Wales Collieries Associ- 
ation, with 86 members accounting between them for nearly three-quarters of 
the total output of the coalfield, was formed.* Since the Association indemnified 
members for any loss of output suffered during a stoppage it was clearly anxious 
that its funds, so useful in a general struggle, should not be dissipated by 
protracted local disputes. To strengthen their position the owners resolved on 
14 August 1873 that no workman who had been employed in an associated 
colliery should be employed at any other colliery in the Association unless he 
could produce his discharge to be handed over to his new employer.® A few 
days later the owners appointed an agent to investigate complaints that men on 
strike in the Rhondda were gaining employment at associated pits. On the 
complaints proving well founded, the employers concerned pleading that the 
strikers had been ‘inadvertently engaged’; the Association insisted that the men 
concerned should be discharged immediately. By 23 August the committee of 
Rhondda owners could report that this had been done and that no other men 
on strike were being engaged. At the same meeting it was asserted that the men 
out at the Rhymney Level were returning to work because, without discharge 
notes, they could not obtain employment elsewhere. 

The employers’ policy, now applied by an Association considerably more 
powerful than that of the Aberdare coal owners in 1864, aroused the immediate 
resentment of the men.’ The discharge note was stigmatized as a ‘ticket of 
leave’ and Halliday advised the men not to accept this ‘infamous’ document 
in any circumstances. But the Amalgamated Association of Miners, while 


1 Colliery Guardian, 26 January 1861. 

2 Merthyr Guardian, 1 February 1868. 

3 A. Dalziel, Colliers’ Strike in South Wales (Cardiff, 1872), p. 81. 

4 W. G. Dalziel, The Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal Owners’ Association (1895), pp. g-11. 
‘The records of the Association are deposited at the National Library of Wales. This account 


is based primarily on the ‘General Minutes’ and on the ‘Minutes of the Joint Sliding Scale 
Committee’. 


> General Minutes, 14. August 1873. 
8 Tbid. 19, 21, 23 August 1873. 
? Colliery Guardian, 5, 12, 26 September; 10, 17 October 1873. 
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promising to defray the legal expenses of any man proceeding against his 
employer for improper dismissal, decided that they could pay men who were 
unemployed because of the operation of the discharge note. In the event, it was 
not the men but some of the owners who secured a relaxation in the policy of 
the Association. The original proposal had been that the possession of a 
discharge note should be essential at all times before employment was given 
and that the note might, after an investigation of the facts by the Association, 
be withheld from men at any colliery where a strike was in progress or pending. 
This proposal preceded the formal establishment of the Association, but when 
the time came for signing the Deed of Association two potential members, 
Sir George Elliot and Mark Curtis, raised objections.! Representing the Powell 
Duffryn Company and the Ebbw Vale Iron and Coal Company respectively, 
which between them accounted for one-sixth of the output of the Association, 
they formed no inconsequential minority. Sir George Elliot, himself an ex-pit 
boy, insisted that all men who had given and served a proper notice should 
be entitled to a discharge note.2 To meet this view the original proposal, 
despite the misgivings of a majority of the members, was amended so that 
discharge notes could be withheld only ‘under exceptional circumstances’. 
Mark Curtis, unlike most of the owners in his belief that trade unions should be 
acknowledged, wanted the discharge note to be used only ‘during the existence 
of a strike at any one pit in the association’. This involved the abandonment of 
the general disciplinary advantages of the discharge note, and to some owners 
it seemed dubious if the Ebbw Vale membership was worth this price. There 
was a general belief, however, that Monmouthshire as a whole would fall away 
if Ebbw Vale did not join. ‘After careful deliberation the meeting seemed to 
prefer adopting Mr Curtis’ view (altho’ most prejudicial) rather than lose the 
Ebbw Vale Co., and this opinion gained ground in the hope that at a future date 
the discharge note will be returned to as a permanent system’ .* 

The resulting policy of the Association was thus considerably less stringent 
than that originally proposed. The note was to be used by all members only 
when any associated colliery was stopped through a dispute and it was not to be 
withheld from men simply because they were strikers. To operate this policy 
members were informed when disputes resulting in stoppages occurred. 
Although the employers were putting this policy into practice in the following 
year, and the Amalgamated Association of Miners was countering by pro- 
hibiting union members from working in strikers’ places,‘ the issue remained 
largely dormant for over a decade. During these years unionism more or less col- 
lapsed in South Wales and the comparative depression in the coal trade curbed 
the militancy of the men. Also the introduction of the Sliding Scale, which from 
the beginning of 1876 regulated wages on an automatic basis, reduced for some 
years the number of widespread strikes, whilst many disputes were settled by 
the Sliding Scale Joint Committee without a strike actually taking place. 
Moreover, as W. T. Lewis (later Lord Merthyr) scornfully observed in 1874, 
the discharge note, as accepted by the Association, was ineffective. 

The difficulties inherent in the enforcement of the discharge note were 


1 General Minutes, 20 October 1873. 

2 The effect of Sir George Elliot’s proposal was that workers who served out their notice 
before going on strike could receive their discharge note and would not be penalised if they 
wished to work at another associated colliery once the strike was over. During the strike the 
name of the colliery on the note would prevent their being employed. 

3 General Minutes, 7 November 1873. (Underlining in the original). 

4 Colliery Guardian, 2 January, 2 October 1874. 
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revealed by the strike at the Albion colliery in 1888." ‘This strike had started 
in May, but complaints that Associated collieries were employing strikers were 
reiterated throughout June, ultimately leading the Association to appoint a 
Committee of Investigation with power to report to the owners the names of the 
men whom the Committee thought should be peremptorily dismissed. The 
main plea of the offending owners was the difficulty of identifying strikers 
because, apart from the problem of identifying any particular David Davies 
or Evan Jones in the Welsh valleys, strikers might give false names, or work for a 
short time at a non-associated colliery and give this as their place of last 
employment. But this plea also served as an excuse to cover a certain reluctance 
on the part of owners to apply a policy, the principle of which they approved 
(for who knew when they might have a strike themselves?), but which, on 
occasion, might prove inconvenient. In 1888, after four years of falling prices, 
trade was reviving and this made owners look less searchingly at any experien- 
ced colliers who applied for work. At the time of the Albion strike, for example, 
it was found that the Penrhiwceiber Company, after it had reluctantly per- 
mitted an examination of its registers, was employing 33 of the strikers, while 
Nixon’s Navigation Company, which was prominent amongst those pleading 
the difficulty of identifying strikers, refused to allow any inspection of its 
registers or to send a representative before the Committee. 

The experience of the Albion strike led E. M. Hann, who represented the 
Powell Duffryn Company, to suggest that the Association should alter its 
policy and ‘adopt the use of the Discharge Note at all times and not merely 
when strikes are pending or existing’.2 This was rejected, not on grounds of 
principle, but because it would have prevented the associated owners from 
employing colliers from most of the collieries outside the Association. The 
majority of the non-associated coal owners did not use the discharge note and 
they had an unrestricted choice of labour. For most of the members of the 
Association, in face of the revival of trade, the attractiveness of the stronger 
line over discharge notes suggested by Hann was outweighed by the dis- 
advantage it involved in competition for labour. 

The opposition of the men, however, was now becoming more vocal. They 
had not made the use of the discharge note a serious issue during the negoti- 
ations which preceded the Sliding Scale agreements of 1875, 1880, 1882 and 
1887, nor do the minutes of the Sliding Scale Joint Committee relating to 
disputes give any indication of the men’s dissatisfaction over this question 
before 1889. With the tendency towards a more militant policy the Unions 
now adopted a more positive attitude. The proposals put forward by the men at 
the end of 1889 for a revision of the Sliding Scale agreement included a clause 
stating ‘that it shall be a violation of this agreement to victimize any workman 
under any circumstances whatever’.? The subsequent discussion left no doubt 
that this clause was directed against the discharge note. The demand was with- 
drawn in return for an improvement in the Scale itself, but the ensuing 
decade was to show that suspicion remained. 

The principal issue in the coalfield during these years was whether or not the 
Sliding Scale should be retained as a regulator of wages. Most of the coal 
owners were anxious to retain it and they were generally supported by the 
trade union leaders of the Liberal tradition, personified by William Abraham, 
M.P. (Mabon). The opposition to the scale stemmed from the Miners’ Feder- 


1 General Minutes, 18 May, 30 June 1888. 
2 Ibid. 19 January 1889. 
3 Shorthand notes of discussion re. revision of agreement, 1889-90, 30 November 1889. 
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ation of Great Britain, an importation from England, and the 1890's saw the 
long struggle for supremacy between this militant, unified organisation and the 
more cautious, disconnected native unions. The discharge note, with its 
potentialities as an instrument of victimization, inevitably played some part in 
this issue. At the close of the hauliers’ strike of 1893 (in which the men had been 
soundly defeated) the report of the Coal Owners’ Emergency Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir W. T. Lewis, included a recommendation for 
‘the adoption of the Discharge Note system forthwith in order to protect the 
Associated Owners from the insidious actions of the M.F.G.B.”! It is difficult 
to see how the permanent use of the discharge note would have been much 
more effective for this purpose than its existing use whenever a strike occurred 
unless, implicit in the proposal, was the employment of the note as a method 
of victimizing M.F.G.B. members. In this context the attitude towards trade 
unions of Sir W. T. Lewis, whose strong personality dominated the Association 
at this time, was significant. He had spent a life-time dealing with industrial 
disputes, but had never been able to reconcile himself to the need for trade 
unions. Discrimination against M.F.G.B. ‘agitators’, then, may well have been 
excluded from Sir William’s definition of victimization. 

Following his lead the Association decided that the Emergency Committee 
should continue in being to take the necessary steps to secure the permanent 
adoption of the discharge note. This intention was thwarted, however, because 
the 1892 Sliding Scale agreement included a clause that made all the customs 
in operation at the collieries in 1879 permanent, unless both sides agreed to 
their alteration. The co-operation of the men for such a purpose was not to be 
expected and the owners, anxious to uphold the Sliding Scale, were reluctant 
to ‘go it alone’. By the beginning of 1896, however, the misgivings of the 
owners had been swept aside, largely because of the demonstrated ineffective- 
ness of the old system during the Caerau strike. This strike, over the identifi- 
cation of a seam, had started in April 1894; at the end of 1895 settlement 
seemed as remote as ever, virtually all the men involved having obtained 
employment elsewhere. After an Association enquiry had revealed that 
‘several hundreds’ of the Caerau men were working at other Associated pits 
+t was felt that the usual instructions that these men should be discharged were 
not enough.? As a first step it was decided to appoint paid officials who were 
to inspect the registers and discharge notes at all collieries. More important, 
however, was the decision of the Association, after twenty years of irresolution, 
to impose the discharge note on a permanent basis.2 Nobody was to be em- 
ployed without producing a discharge note; engagements were to be made 
only by the certificated manager and no worker was to be employed until it 
was ‘absolutely certain that such person was not engaged at a Colliery im- 
mediately before a strike occurred at such Colliery’. These new regulations 
were effective, perhaps too effective. They led to the collapse of the Caerau 
strike by mid-February but they also provoked an immediate and violent 
reaction from the men. Not since 1875 ‘has any matter met with such universal 
condemnation at the hands of the workmen’, a local newspaper commented.* 
At a meeting of miners’ delegates a strong minority favoured an immediate 
strike, without even waiting to discuss the matter with the owners, to force the 
withdrawal of the discharge note. 


1 General Minutes, 30 September 1893. ; 

2 Association circulars, Vol. 3, 24 December 1895, Aaa — 

3 Jhid. 21, 27 January 1896; General Minutes, 16 January 1896. ; 

4 Cambrian, o March 1896. See also the issues of the Tron and Coal Trades Review for March 
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This withdrawal was demanded by the men’s representatives when the 
Sliding Scale Joint Committee met on 7 March 1896. William Abraham 
sketched out the basis of the opposition of the men: ‘A number of men who 
believe they have a right to employment are today idle because of this system. 
The Discharge Note will be a vexatious system even in the hands of the best 
managers, but in the hands of unscrupulous or inconsiderate officials it is a 
demoralising instrument. In adopting this system the Owners, perhaps 
unintentionally, consent to victimizing some of their best workmen .. . With all 
the evidence brought before the Royal Commission on Labour there was 
nothing reported that was so severe in the system of employment as the 
Discharge Note lately adopted.’ ! The owners repudiated any intention of 
using the note to victimize men and dilated on its value in promoting discipline 
and safety; during a strike it was a legitimate tactical weapon to offset the 
practice of the unions of preventing, by picketing and intimidation, the 
replacement of men on strike. The decisive consideration, however, was not 
so much the cogency of the arguments that either side could adduce as the 
certainty that, if the owners did not reconsider their policy, a general stoppage 
would ensue. The men, too, made it clear that if the owners wanted the 
Sliding Scale agreement to include the discharge note it would be better for the 
Sliding Scale to be abolished. Unwilling to risk so much, the owners agreed on 
28 March to suspend the use of the discharge note.? 

The owners, underestimating the opposition, had misjudged the situation; an 
even greater error of judgement was the refusal to accept this suspension as 
final. It was even suggested, as a way out of the impasse pending revision of 
the agreement, that the owners should engage no new men at all. The import- 
ance attached to the issue by some owners was indicated by this drastic 
suggestion, but it was withdrawn when others showed that they considered 
such a mammoth self-denying ordinance a cure worse than the malady. The 
chance to reimpose the discharge note finally appeared to come with the 
outbreak of the great strike of 1898, when the survival of the Sliding Scale was 
at stake. The owners originally made the reintroduction of the discharge note 
one of their terms of settlement but, although they were eventually victorious 
even to the extent of securing the abolition of the miners’ monthly holiday, the 
men’s much-prized ‘Mabon’s Day’, they were unable to reintroduce the 
discharge note. 

The owners had yielded to the opposition to the discharge note because some 
believed that the new Workmen’s Compensation Act would enable them to 
secure their original aim in a different way. As soon as the strike had ended it 
was suggested that all collieries should keep a ‘register book’ containing full 
particulars of all new applicants for work. ‘If all Owners keep the register for 
the purposes of-the Compensation Act and at the same time find out where the 
applicant for work was previously employed it will be known whether or not he 
is a striker from any of the Associated Collieries’.3 Despite the reluctance of 
some owners to obtain ‘by a side wind that which we have deliberately aband- 
oned’ and the fear that ‘the workmen will see thro’ the attempt’, the register 
book was introduced in May 1899. The men’s leaders immediately demanded 
its withdrawal. They felt that the owners had violated the agreement of the 
previous year and that the register was simply the discharge note in a new form 
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to be used to trace and persecute marked men.! At first the right of the owners 
to ask the questions was conceded but the men won their claim not to sign any 
statements made. Later the possibilities of the register as a substitute for the 
discharge note were killed when the men were advised by their leaders not to 
answer the questions of the employers. In the long battle over the discharge 
note the final round had gone to the men. 

Despite the real potential advantages of the discharge note to the owners—as a 
strike weapon, as a certificate of competency and as a disciplinary instrument— 
the wisdom of their persistent attempts to enforce its use was questionable. Partly 
it was ineffectual as it could be evaded, and this still remained true even after 
the employers had formed a strong Association. Partly it generated friction as 
the men, while not denying that it had a legitimate use, believed that it lent 
itself too easily to abuse. Memories recalled the early years when the note had 
often been used frankly to victimize ‘agitators’; even later, when most owners 
disavowed such practices, its operation was left to managers and overmen who 
were often less scrupulous. The failing of the coal owners was their persistent 
insensitivity to the deep suspicions that the discharge note aroused in the minds 
of the men. 


Aberystwyth 


1 Jron and Coal Trades Review, 23 June, 7 July 1899. The issue for 7 July gives a list of the 
employers’ questions. The men had to agree to dismissal if they were found giving inaccurate 
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D. R. Gurrery. From Broad Glass to Cut Crystal. (Leonard Hill. 1956. Pp. 161. 
358-) 

L. M. Ancus-BuTrERwortH. British Table and Ornamental Glass. (Leonard 
Hill. 1956. Pp. 123. 42s.) 


Most books about glass are written for the connoisseur and not for the economic 
historian; they deal with the manufactured product rather than with the 
manufacture of the product. Mr Guttery’s volume, however, which outlines 
the growth of glass manufacture in the Stourbridge area, is a welcome ex- 
ception. Its strength lies in the use of a wide range of local manuscript evidence, 
though—rather surprisingly—it lacks specific footnote references. The author 
traces the beginnings of glass manufacture around Stourbridge to the early 
seventeenth century, when coal first came to be used in glasshouse furnaces. 
It was almost certainly Lord Dudley’s experiments, conducted thereabouts, 
which made this possible and had Mr Guttery consulted Commons Debates, 1621, 
he might have made more of this important pioneer development. He goes on 
to follow the fortunes of the somewhat bewildering array of Lorraine glass- 
makers who settled in the district, and discusses the shift in emphasis from 
broad to flint glass when, in the early eighteenth century, another type of 
window glass began to replace broad glass. The excise figures for a much later 
date, however, show that this change was not so sudden as is here suggested, 
and it would appear that there must have been particular reasons for such a 
rapid decline of the local broad glass manufacture. There are interesting 
references to manufacturers’ agreements and to trade union activities; and 
several references to Bristol, both as a market and as a destination of Stour- 
bridge migrants, whet the appetite for more information about the relationship 
between the local industry and the metropolis of the west. While it would have 
been valuable to have had Stourbridge glass placed more firmly within the 
setting of the British glass industry as a whole, this book does make readily 
available new evidence which is helpfully interpreted by one who knows the 
Stourbridge district well. 

Mr Angus-Butterworth’s book provides a useful summary, district by 
district, of what may be found in print—often in rather out-of-the-way places— 
about British table and ornamental glass; but it does not, unfortunately, 
provide the national setting which Mr Guttery’s volume lacks. The author is 
particularly concerned with fairly recent developments in this branch of the 
industry and the historical introductions are in each case a kind of preamble to 
these. ‘There is little in the book to satisfy the claim in the preface that it traces 
the evolution of the industry. It is more a kind of discriminating Who Was Who, 
the discrimination arising from a desire to trace backwards from existing 
concerns. It has its uses as a limited work of reference, however. Both these 
volumes are handsomely illustrated. T. C. BARKER 


London School of Economics 
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Matcoim Gray. The Highland Economy. (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 1957 
Pp. 280. 255.) 


For long the Highlands have presented to the imaginative writer a subject, at 
once exciting and baffling. Innumerable books have been written, but, for the 
most part, they have been descriptive, sentimental or picturesque. Exceptions 
there are, like Fraser Darling’s massive and scholarly West Highland Survey 
(1955) or Adam Collier’s book, The Crofting Problems (1953) or the valuable 
Taylor Commission Report (1954); what is surprising is the long neglect of the 
serious study of its economic and social history. Mr Malcolm Gray has brilli- 
antly filled a gap extending over one of the most crucial periods in Highland 
history. 

With calm detachment and conspicuous insight he lays bare the changing 
order from 1750 to 1850. Between the Central Highlands including Argyll 
and Easter Ross, on the one hand, and the west coast and the islands, on the 
other, there are, he points out, significant differences. The former was more 
amenable to economic and social transformation, coming, as it did, within 
Lowland influence; the latter clung tenaciously to traditional ways of living 
and working. By so doing the Highlanders left a large part of their economy 
vulnerable to economic forces beyond their control and on balance they had 
to pay a heavy price for their conservatism. 

Thus at the end of Mr Gray’s period while the traditional pattern ‘of land 
holding remained unchanged the actual land per family had decreased. 
Potato cultivation had enabled the region to sustain the greater density of 
population, but money income derived from cattle and kelp dwindled in face 
of falling prices. 

From 1815 to 1850 the whole economy was subject to increasing strains and 
stresses. When disaster, in the shape of the potato famine, came about 1850 the 
weakness of the Highland economy was revealed. Mr Gray is to be congratul- 
ated on having written a first class book. HENRY HAMILTON 


King’s College, Aberdeen 


R. S. Savers. Central Banking after Bagehot. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1956. 
Pp. 149. 18s.) 


This little book is a collection of lectures delivered by Professor Sayers to a 
variety of audiences mostly during 1955 and 1956. Most of them have already 
been published, but only three were readily available to British readers, so 
their appearance in a single book is very welcome. 

The title essay traces the development of the Bank of England’s technique 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and draws attention to the im- 
portance of the movement of internal funds. In the days before amalgamations, 
regularly published balance sheets and conventional cash ratios, a high Bank 
rate would tempt country bankers to remit funds to London, and so strengthen 
the Bank’s reserve. I doubt whether the importance of this point had been 
fully realised by earlier writers. 

After 1890, however, the movement of internal funds became unimportant, 
and Bank rate produced its immediate effect on the reserve via the international 
short loan market. In another paper, Professor Sayers discusses Bank rate in the - 
twentieth century, and concludes that the changes of 1951 to 1955; like those 
prior to 1931, were brought about mainly by international considerations. He 
believes that the changes of 1951-2 had an appreciable effect on London’s 
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short-term position and (when they were followed elsewhere) on world 
commodity prices, but he adds, ‘I know of no evidence that it had any direct 
effect in checking inflation at home’. 

There has been much recent discussion on the effect of a large floating debt 
in weakening the Bank’s control over the banking system. Professor Sayers has 
comparatively little to say about this, but he does point out that recent changes 
have not been all loss. The Treasury bill is a very convenient instrument for 
open-market operations, and the volume and frequency of official payments 
now mean that the Bank is drawn into the market almost every day; hence it 
can determine short-term rates merely by the way in which it handles ordinary 
transactions, and without having to resort, as of old, to specially devised 
market operations. This is an important point, but nevertheless the present 
reviewer was left with the feeling that Professor Sayers rather under-rated the 
dangers inherent in the existence of a vast store of liquid assets. 

Finally, on the crucial questions of the effect of monetary policy on the 
domestic economy, Professor Sayers is carefully non-committal. He does, 
however, point out that the traditional refusal to offer any explanation of the 
reasons for changes in Bank rate implies either very great or very small faith in 
their efficacy. Ifit is really desired that a change should produce the maximum 
effect on ‘the availability of credit throughout the system’, surely ‘a little 
plain speaking’ from the Bank would help, and it is to be hoped that Professor 
Sayers’ appeal for this will have more success than the many which have 
preceded it. E. Vicror MorGAN 


University College, Swansea 


D. Haremann. Beitrage zur Siedlungsgeographie des rimischen Britannien. 1. Teil: 
Die militdrischen Siedlungen. (Abhandlungen der Mainzer Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur, mathematisch- naturwissenschaftliche Klasse, 
Nr. 3. Wiesbaden: Steiner 1956. Pp. 181. DM. 22,20.) Hafemann’s work 
combines an excellent grounding in geography with a comprehensive know- 
ledge of Roman-British archeology, for which the author, a former prisoner 
of war, has Professor Eric Birley in particular to thank. While preparing his 
work, the author was in personal contact with Birley and other British arche- 
ologists. It therefore refers to British researches which are not to be found in 
his long and critical bibliography occupying 17 pages. No other modern work 
combines a similar wealth of data on geography of settlement with a detailed 
discussion of the functions of the military colonies. It shows that the changing 
political situation influenced the military system; that also, for example, many 
coastal strongholds in the fourth century occupy different sites from those of 
the Roman conquerors, who, being dependent on supplies by sea, pushed 
inland along the estuaries and rivers. Particularly informative appears to be the 
suggestion (derived primarily from military lay-outs), that many provinces of 
Britain were more thickly settled before the coming of the Romans than 
incomplete archeological findings have let most researchers believe. The often 
unjustly criticized Tacitus and the difficulties of the Romans in Britain 
certainly testify to a higher level of population. This book is a worthy con- 
tribution to the geographical and historical study of Roman Britain, and its 
continuation dealing with civil colonization will be eagerly awaited. 


Miinster (Westfalen) Kurt STADE 
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Lorp LeEconrieLp. Sutton and Duncton Manors. (Oxford University Press, 
London: Cumberlege. 1956. Pp. 107. 30s.) In 1954 Lord Leconfield published 
a volume on Petworth manor in the seventeenth century. In this sequel he 
relates the history for the same period of two other Sussex manors of the Earls 
of Northumberland, Sutton and Duncton, again basing his study exclusively 
on the manorial documents in his possession. While the reader is once more 
disappointed of any connected account of estate development, he can remedy 
part of the deficiency by consulting Dr Batho’s article on the finances of the 
ninth Earl (Economic History Review, Second Ser., vol. IX, no. 3). For the 
agrarian historian, the special interest of the book lies firstly in its illustrations 
of careful estate management by the Percys, and secondly in its occasional 
glimpses of the economic condition of their tenants. On the first score, it is 
noteworthy that both the seventh and ninth earls effected considerable in- 
creases in rent paid for demesne land; the ninth Earl spent a large sum of 
money consolidating his land in Duncton; and his heir, inheriting a similar 
business-like head, and without too much commotion, contrived the enclosure 
of Sutton common. All the Percys seem to have favoured rents paid in kind 
until the late 1630’s: rents for demesne were paid for the most part in corn, 
while at least one copyholder paid an entry fine in lime that was used to manure 
the demesne farm. As at Petworth, the copyholders were inveterate borrowers 
of money, but whether their loans were the means of improvement or the 
outcome of fecklessness it is impossible to guess. Some clearer summary of 
changes in the number and size of farms would have helped the reader to 
reach a conclusion. The case histories of holdings suggest that changes of 
tenant were frequent. Were they accompanied by much subdivision of land? 
Suspicions are roused by the example of the Ford family, whose copyhold land 
was partitioned in the 1630’s to provide for all five sons. The book includes two 
excellent plans of Sutton and Duncton manors executed by Ralph Treswell in 
1608, but it mystifies the reader by giving a plan of Greenfield in Sutton, 
entitled Greenfield in 1827 (p. 21) when a footnote on p. 20 states that the map 
shows Greenfield as it was in 1606. Joan THIRSK 


University of Leicester 


N. J. Wits (ed.). Collectanea. (Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Records 
Branch, vol. xii. Devizes. 1956. Pp. xi + 207.) This volume contains six essays 
and transcripts of medieval Wiltshire records, together with a brief foreword by 
Professor T. F. T. Plucknett. The two major papers deal with accounts for 
royal works at Marlborough 1237-9, and with the Veredictum of the Chippen- 
ham Hundred in 1281. The former is contributed by Miss Sheila Challenger, 
the latter by R. E. Latham and C. A. F. Meekings, all of the P.R.O.; the 
editing of the documents, as one would expect, is beyond reproach. Other 
contributions are from Susan Reynolds, Elizabeth Crittall, J. L. Kirby and 
J. H. P. Pafford, while the general editor of the volume, Dr N. J. Williams— 
also of the P.R.O.—has provided the Indexes. The volume is very well pro- 
duced: in printing, paper and binding it is much superior to the publications of 
most record societies. It is a pity that it has been thought necessary to print only 
350 copies of this interesting little work, which deserves wider notice. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford D. L. FARMER 


B. Garswwe. People and Homes in Hampton-on- Thames in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. (Privately printed. 1956. Pp. 52 n.p.). Mr Garside has during the past 
twenty years written a number of little books on the history of Hampton-on- 
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Thames, which is chiefly known to fame as the site of the Palace erected by 
Wolsey from 1519 onwards, and continued by Henry VIII. Though the village 
was thereafter dominated by the Palace, it had a life and history of its own as a 
community, and it is this which Mr Garside considers in three useful chapters 
on population and economic life, on buildings, and on biographies of in- 
habitants, during the period 1500-1700. There are also several appendices, 
including one on sources, the range of which gives one confidence in the 
author as a local historian. The book is indeed more valuable to the economic 
historian than its local title would suggest. Thus, of the plague of 1603, when 
99 plague deaths were recorded out of a total of 119 deaths for the year, the 
author observes that two-thirds of the deaths fell on 20 per cent of the families, 
and that more than half the families suffered no loss at all. This sort of evidence 
makes one long all the more for a competent economic or social historian to 
write the history of epidemics in Britain. There is much useful information on 
population figures at different dates, on wage-rates and prices, and on economic 
life generally. The chapter on buildings is a welcome addition. So many local 
historians (and others) remain totally unaware of the visual evidence. On p. 9 
cholera should not be listed as among the killing diseases of this period. Appen- 
dix I gives a list of payers to the subsidy of 1524 (given here as 1523, the date of 
the Act): it is regrettable that the sums paid (and whether on goods or wages) 
are not given. Lists of names alone do not enlighten the economic and social 
historian. But these and other small blemishes and omissions detract little from 
a competent piece of local history. W. G. Hoskins 


All Souls College, Oxford 


Rosert C. Smiuncton (ed.). Books of Survey and Distribution. Vol. II. County 
of Mayo. (Dublin: Stationery Office. 1957 Pp. lvi + 244. 63s.) The Books of 
Survey and Distribution record for Ireland, parish by parish, the names of 
proprietors in 1641, together with the size of their estate, the acreage of arable 
and pasture, and finally those to whom the confiscated estates went after the 
Restoration and the 1688 Revolution. The editor is to be congratulated upon 
producing another volume of what, taken in conjunction with the Civil 
Survey, is the Domesday Book of seventeenth century Ireland. 


University College, Dublin HucuH F. Kearney 


F. ArKrinson (ed.). Some Aspects of the 18th Century Woollen and Worsted Trades in 
Haltfax. (Halifax Museums. 1956. Pp. xvi + 76. 45. 6d.) This is an expanded 
edition of The Letter Books of Holroyd and Hill edited by Professor H. Heaton in 
1914. Some further material has been added and also extracts from the books 
of another Halifax clothier, John Sutcliffe, and from the diary of a farmer- 
weaver, Cornelius Ashworth. Professor Heaton’s introduction has been 
retained but partly rewritten. The main interest still lies in Holroyd and Hill, 
but the newcomers provide some further information, partly technical. Sut- 
cliffe, in 1792~3, sold his worsteds in the cloth hall where he rented a room, but 
the textile side of his business was only one of many activities. With Ashworth, 
in 1782-3, weaving was obviously secondary to farming. Of the appendices 
that on prices and types of cloth is especially useful. It is a great advantage to 
have this well-known collection again available in such a convenient form. 


Melksham J. DE L. Mann 


F. E. Hype with the assistance of J. R. Harris. Blue Funnel, A History of Alfred 
Holt and Company of Liverpool, 1865-1914. (Liverpool University Press. 
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1956. Pp. xvii + 201. 30s.) Despite the destruction of the bulk of the records in 
Liverpool and the Far East by fire and bombing, Professor Hyde has been able 
to salvage sufficient materials to write a first-rate scholarly and highly readable 
history of Alfred Holt and Co., before 1914. To win footholds overseas, and 
then against steadily mounting competition to survive as a shipping and 
trading company required mastery in two fields, the technical or mechanical, 
and the commercial. Up to 1875 at least, Alfred Holt’s mechanical talents and 
personal attention to design and construction gave the Company a consider- 
able advantage over most of his rivals in the China trade. Powered with the 
improved compound tandem engine, the first ships—Agamemnon (1866), Ajax 
and Achilles—were able to combine a speed and freight capacity that threat- 
ened to oust the economical sailing ship as a general carrier. Unfortunately, 
in the middle of the eighties, Holt’s cautious refusal to switch from the com- 
pound to the more powerful and more economical triple-expansion engine, and 
to adopt the steel hull, lost the firm several years of potential leadership. But 
the field of commercial enterprise offered even greater obstacles and far 
greater demands on initiative and imagination. Not until 1869 was the 
Company reasonably well established in Shanghai and Hong Kong, and in 
Singapore, the key to trade with the East India Islands; and during the 
ensuing years it faced growing subsidized competition from foreign as well as 
domestic rivals, calamities at sea—collisions, shipwreck, fire and hurricane, 
disasters which sometimes involved long-drawn and expensive court actions— 
and trade depressions, often extended in consequence of changing patterns of 
trade, e.g. change of consumer’s taste, and increased preference for Indian or 
Ceylon rather than China tea. That the Ocean Steamship Company survived 
all these perils, and expanded its business to world-wide dimensions by the 
beginning of the twentieth century was largely the result of the commercial 
acumen and boldness of John Swire, the Company’s first commercial agent in 
China, Theodore Bogaardt, who controlled the Singapore base, and Alfred’s 
brother Philip. Professor Hyde’s careful analyses fully sustain the dictum of 
the historian of Unilever that ‘the principal reason for the rise and decline of 
firms must be sought in the personalities of the men who manage them.’ 


King’s College, London G. S. GRAHAM 


FRANCE 


R. Laroucne. Les Origines de Véconomie occidentale (IVe—XIe siécle). (Paris: 
Albin Michel. Collection L’Evolution de l’ Humanité. 1956. Pp. xxvi + 406. 
Fr. 1250.) 


In the fine series L’ Evolution de I’ Humanité edited by Henri Berr, Marc Bloch, 
after volumes on feudal society, was to have devoted a study to the origins of 
the Western economy. It is a large subject, and it would be useless to under- 
stimate its extreme difficulty. M. Robert Latouche has had the double courage 
of accepting a task charged with a redoubtable heritage. ; 

The transformation of perspectives had many causes: the incorporation of 
Germany and Scandinavia; the spread of Christianity, whose influence on the 
economy, though difficult to trace, is no less certain; the organization of a new 
rural equilibrium, based on small scale family holding, a reality that the usual 
remarks about the dominance of large ownership ought not to conceal. Such 
are the aspects on which the author mainly concentrates. He has not allowed 
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himself to be too much involved in discussions, which, since Pirenne, have 
explained in various ways the evolution of Western Europe by the fortunes of 
Mediterranean navigation. This is a healthy reaction: it is certainly time to 
look to the West itself for the reasons of its development. 

Nevertheless it is not necessary to restrict the angle of vision too much. 
The author, from the beginning, says that he has completely left aside Great 
Britain, because its development from the fifth to the eleventh century was 
different from that of the Continent. But Italy and pre-Islamic Spain are 
treated in a fashion that is certainly inadequate. Most interesting, in this 
study, is the attempt to establish a valid synthesis for the whole of western and 
central Europe, explaining at the same time common characteristics and 
regional differences. However, the work is too much centred in a comparative 
study of Gaul and Germany, and suggestive as it is, it loses thereby a great deal 
of its conclusive value. 

The author has definite qualities: a vigorous commonsense, a stubborn 
desire to find the reality which is often concealed in the words used by the 
historians. His best passages are those inspired by his own researches: some very 
fine pages on the rural structure of the Merovingian age, a careful analysis of 
the political economy of Charlemagne. His treatment appears weaker on other 
points, however essential to his thesis, such as the evolution of rural tech- 
nology. Does not the analysis of these initial developments (which the state of 
the documents makes particularly difficult) furnish one of the main instruments 
for the understanding of this period? 

Toulouse P. WoLrFrF 


J. Srrennon. Etude sur le chartrier et le domaine de l’abbaye de Saint-Facques de 
Liége (1015-1209). (Paris: Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l’Université de Liége, fasc. CX XIV. 1951. Pp. xiv + 493.) 


The abbey of Saint-Jacques was founded in 1015 by Bishop Baldric of Liége. 
In the eleventh century it was ruled for the most part by abbots inspired by the 
Richardian ideas of monastic reform, but Abbot Stephen II (1095-1112) 
introduced the customs of Cluny and raised the house to the height of its 
influence and prosperity. In the later twelfth century, however, it fell upon evil 
days; and in 1209 papal judges suspended its abbot, dispersed most of the 
monks and re-established the community upon a new basis. Dr Stiennon’s 
substantial monograph is concerned with a critical examination of the sources 
for the abbey’s history during these two centuries and with the history of its 
territorial possessions during the same period. 

For economic historians the second part of Dr Stiennon’s book will be of 
particular interest. Despite the relative exiguousness of the sources he succeeds 
in establishing the chronological development of the abbey’s domain and in 
throwing a good deal of light upon the underlying motives and assumptions 
which governed the accumulation of its property. The main concern of the 
abbots of Saint-Jacques was to provide for the subsistence of their house, both 
in accord with the prescriptions of the Benedictine rule and with the prevailing 
economic circumstances which made self-sufficiency a necessity. Their primary 
endeavour, therefore, was to build up an estate which would produce the food 
supplies their community needed, including fisheries on the Meuse as well as 
agricultural properties. At the same time the political and social conditions 
of the time made it necessary that the core of the domain should be fairly close 
to the abbey in order to ensure that it could be effectively managed and 
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exploited. The same underlying motive of self-sufficiency, however, also drove 
the abbots to seek endowments further afield: at Wamel (near Utrecht and the 
seat of a local cloth industry) to provide clothing for the monks, and later on 
the Moselle to secure access to supplies of wine. 

The expansion of the domain of Saint-Jacques came to an end before the 
middle of the twelfth century. In 1140 Abbot Elbert had to borrow to buy land, 
either because the abbey could no longer attract the benefactions of the neigh- 
bouring magnates or accumulate funds from the exploitation of its property. 
This seems to have been a period, moreover, of economic difficulty for monastic 
landowners, and the lateness of the foundation of Saint-Jacques put it at a 
disadvantage in these circumstances. Despite all the good work of the eleventh 
and early twelfth-century abbots in securing endowments, its territorial 
possessions were relatively restricted by comparison with those of some of the 
older and more famous houses. It was more difficult for it to achieve economic 
salvation by the more efficient exploitation of its domain after the fashion 
adopted at Cluny by Peter the Venerable, while the organization of its property 
for self-sufficiency was rendered increasingly anachronistic with the quickening 
of commerce. A serious crisis in estate management, therefore, underlay the 
crisis in the religious life of the abbey which came to a head in 1209. Dr Stien- 
non’s account of these changing fortunes of the abbey of Saint-Jacques as a 
landowner displays outstanding technical skill and throws much needed light 
upon some of the relatively short term movements in the medieval agrarian 
economy. EpwarpD MILLER 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


Pu. Wo ter. Les ‘Estimes’ toulousaines des XIV° et XV° siécles. (Toulouse. 1956. 
Pp. 336.) 


Phillipe Wolff has already made interesting suggestions about the urban 
demography of the French Midi in his important work on Commerce et Mar- 
chands de Toulouse in the century 1350 to 1450, and he enlarges on these in a 
recent volume devoted to ‘Estimes’ toulousaines des XIV° et XV° stécles. This latter 
volume has for its object the publication in full of a document of 1335, which 
enumerates, in 955 clauses, valuations of the fortunes of each informant of the 
six districts of the city; but the best section is undoubtedly the author’s ac- 
companying critical and analytical study. Limitation of space prevents us from 
describing the method by which Wolff has presented his archival material; 
it is sufficient to say that his method is admirably rigorous. 

It is possible that the practice of ‘estimes’, of which there is evidence as 
early as 1264, was organized at the time of the administration of Alphonse of 
Poitiers; in the fourteenth century it was a practice that was repeated, in 
principle, every five years. One would have been inclined to regret, with the 
author, the loss of certain valuations, and the gaps in those that still exist, had 
not M. Wolff in spite of that been able to extract a precise institutional study 
and a subtle picture of social evolution. 

The valuation of 1390-91 is the one that best allows an understanding of the 
methods used: declaration by the heads of families, valuations made by four 
sworn valuers. The latter took account of social rank, reducing the tax of 
those who were burdened with pensions and debts, exonerating completely 
those with small incomes (classified as nichils), and penalising those guilty of 
fraudulent declarations. Most significant was the practice of reducing taxes, 
for the reductions were calculated to the advantage of property-owners, 
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revealing an anxiety to conceal the real wealth of the city from the growing 
indiscretions of royal supervision. In this way the whole character of taxation 
was changed; in the second half of the fourteenth century, a land survey was 
substituted for the valuations. ; 
The author also considers the evolution of the society of Toulouse. However 
discontinuous and differing the sources of information about the various 
districts of the Languedocian capital, M. Wolff’s generalisations do not 
appear to be too rash; and in their favour is not only their inherent probability 
but also the analogy that can be drawn with other urban societies of the same 
period. Here, as elsewhere, the link between town and country was so close 
that in 1335 the basis of wealth in landed property, to the extent of go per cent, 
was fundamentally rural. This preponderance of landed property continued 
until the middle of the fifteenth century, although the rural patrimonies of the 
inhabitants of Toulouse had been reduced, and although the nominal value 
of urban property, reduced by five-sixths in the fourteenth century, continued 
to suffer from wars and economic crises. The external signs of wealth—the 
towers of bourgeois houses, costly clothes and jewels, and libraries—did not 
disguise the general reduction of fortunes. But Toulouse society benefited 
from the increased prosperity of some of its members engaged in trades which 
could be adapted to economic fluctuations: mercers and drapers, butchers and 
grocers, and money-changers. In such difficult times fortune smiled only on 
work and energy. Is this not the clue to future developments: to the revival of 
Toulouse in the time of the pasteliers and the parlementaires. |. MicHEL MOoOLLAT 


P. W. Bamrorp. Forests and French Sea Power, 1660-1789. (Toronto University 
Press, London: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 240. 40s.) 


France’s naval timber problem was a wartime one. This book shows clearly 
that shortage of domestic timber (except for masts) was not acute before the 
end of the period studied, and that the mast supply could be secured in peace- 
time, with some difficulty, from the Baltic. The special, and desperate, problem 
which France had to face was the blocking of her ports by the British navy in 
time of war; for the blockade not only checked the import of foreign masts and 
spars but also severely hampered the coastwise movement of domestic timber 
from the mouths of the great rivers (down which it had been floated from the 
forests of the interior) to the naval bases at Brest and Toulon. Consequently, 
even naval victory, unless it was so decisive as to shatter the blockade, might 
be as disastrous to France as defeat, for the timber stocks in the yards could not 
fulfil the repair requirements of a great battle. 

As in England, there were perennial complaints of timber shortage, going 
back to the middle of the sixteenth century. There were prolonged attempts to 
control timber cutting in the interests of the navy. These attempts appear to 
have defeated their objective, in the long run. Driven to reserve much of their 
best timber for the navy, squeezed by the naval purchasing system, which 
limited prices while guaranteeing the timber merchants’ profits, the forest 
proprietors were without incentive to maintain production and expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the prices they received by failure to replant; by turning 
forest land to agriculture. 

Professor Bamford points also to the reports of depletion of the Norwegian 
forests round the Oslo Fiord, which could no longer supply masts after 1700; 
and of Polish and even Russian forests from about 1740 onward. All Europe 
was beginning to feel timber shortage, if only in a mild form, in the eighteenth 
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century; a shortage of accessible timber, to which the ultimate solution would be 
improvement in the means of transport of bulky goods. 

This book will be essential reading for the naval historian of the eighteenth 
century; and there is much to interest the economic historian, in the account 
of the organisation of the timber market in France, the trade with the Baltic 
and the relations of the French, English and Dutch merchants with their 
Russian suppliers. Rarpy Davis 


University of Hull 


R. Paris. Histoire du Commerce de Marseille, vol. V., De 1660 a 1789. Le Levant. 
(Paris: Plon. 1957. Pp. vi + 623.) 


The Histoire du Commerce de Marseille, written by a team of researchers under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of this great port, gets more 
detailed as it progresses. Whereas three and a half volumes have covered the 
period from the origins to 1660, an equal number is anticipated for the years 
1660 to 1789. To the general study of this latter period which was contained 
in volume IV, are to be added three volumes devoted to the different branches 
of the commerce of Marseilles, the first of which here treats the commerce of 
the Levant. It is a redoubtable task for M. Paris to follow in the steps of 
M. Masson’s great works to which he has devoted half a century. We hasten 
to say that he has acquitted himself remarkably well. Whereas M. Masson was 
mainly interested in the commercial policy of France, M. Paris places his 
emphasis on men and materials, on techniques, and on the nature and evolution 
of trade. Using rich documentary sources, and particularly numerous statistics 
(which he knows how to subject to the necessary careful criticism), he has 
written a large volume that is a mine of information, and which is at the 
same time clear, well organized, and easy to read. 

In the first part M. Paris presents us with the juridical and political frame- 
work, retracing in particular the history of the monopoly established by 
Colbert in 1669 and maintained until the Revolution, and the history of the 
relations of France with the Ottoman Empire. The second part deals with 
the carrying trade and with the merchant marine of Marseilles (pointing out 
in several pages the loss of ships in the course of wars with England). The 
third part describes in a lively fashion the daily life of the men of Marseilles in 
the commerical ports of the Levant. Then comes a minute regional study of 
these establishments and their traffic, which shows that between 1660 and 1789 
the traders of Marseilles moved northward, shifting from Egypt and Syria to 
Constantinople, to Greece, and, above all, to Smyrna. The last part studies the 
different commodities that constituted the trade of Marseilles: one can see the 
decline of cloth exports and silk imports; the growth of cotton exports, and 
sugar and coffee imports. Finally the general evolution of trade is retraced: 
its progress was considerable, apart from the years of maritime wars, and a 
period of stability from 1702 to 1740. On the eve of the Revolution, Marseilles 
controlled more than half of the maritime trade of the Ottoman Empire. 
However, foreign competition was reviving, and, in particular, English cloth 
was threatening the export of Languedocian cloth. Thus, one can see that this 
large volume concerns not only the history of Marseilles but that of the whole 


eastern Mediterranean, and British historians will certainly find something 


to learn from it. FRANGOIs CROUZET 
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G. Fourouin. (Le Moyen Age, 1956, pp. 63-101.) This important article gives 
new and precise information about La population de la région parisienne aux 
environs de 1328. Correcting the data from the celebrated Etat des paroisses et des 
feux by information from later documents, he shows that the density of rural 
population in the provostship and viscountcy of Paris—although varying 
considerably from district to district, the density on /a plaine de France being 
four times that in the Hurepois—was then double the average density of the 
whole kingdom. This demographic preponderance made this region among the 
most populated of the Western world. The exceptionally large urban centre of 
Paris can be explained partly by this environment. 

B. Gitte. Les développements technologiques de V Europe de 1100 4 1400. (Cahiers 
Whistoire mondiale, III, 1956, 63-108.) This article gives a report of research 
on the evolution of agricultural techniques during the middle ages. The 
conclusions are accurate and numerous enough on certain points (in parti- 
cular, mills and harnessing methods), but extremely scarce on matters 
concerning the general picture of agricultural practices and peasant 
equipment. 

V. CuomeL, Bourgs francs, communautés rurales et escartons en Dauphiné. (Annales, 
1956, pp. 347-60.) This article sharply criticises the thesis of P. Vaillant, 
Les libertés des communautés dauphinoises des origines au 5 janvier 1355 (Paris, 1951.). 
An expert on the departmental archives of Isére, well acquainted with the 
published works on the agrarian history of medieval Dauphine, he throws 
light on some important aspects of the rural evolution of this province during 
the thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth centuries: the part played 
by rural credit in the hands of the Lombards of Asti; the general emanci- 
pation of the peasantry by abolition of arbitrary tallage, despite the rarity of 
manumissions. 

A number of works are now appearing with detailed information about 
rural life in the southern provinces of France, a topic previously little 
known. C. Hicouner (Les Alamans, seigneurs bastidors et péageurs du XIIe svécle, 
Annales du Midi, 1956, pp. 227-33.) shows how certain rural nobles of the 
Garonne were able to adapt themselves to the development of the exchange 
economy, and succeeded, by establishing a tax on traffic, in drawing a profit 
from the growing intensity of trade, and in thus avoiding the financial diffi- 
culties from which most of their contemporaries suffered. Un inventaire des biens 
de la commanderie du Temple de Sainte-Eulalie du Larzac by A. Hicounrt-NaApAL 
(Annales du Midi, 1957, pp. 39-58) reveals the structure of large-scale farming 
devoted especially to the breeding of sheep. P. Tucoo-CHata, studying 
Productions et commerce en Béarn en XIVe siécle (Annales du Midi, 1957, pp- 39-58), 
gives information, among other things, about viticulture in this area where 
agricultural produce did not bulk importantly in trade. For Provence, it is 
important to note two articles appearing in a special issue of the Provence 
hastorique, entitled Mélanges Busquet (1956). In Le domaine de la commanderie de 
Manosque, studied by F. Reynaup (pp. 78-89), an inventory of 1338 shows 
that the manorial demesnes were extensive: the fields cultivated by numerous 
wage earners, each year produced more than 4,000 setters of cereals. The 
large village of Maillane, examined by E. BaraTiER (pp. 119-31), benefited 
from a charter of freedom from one of its nobles; it was completely depopul- 
ated at the beginning of the fifteenth century, but its recovery was already 
apparent in 1471. 

In the large volume of J. Boussarp, Le gouvernement d’Henri II Plantegenet 
(Paris, 1956. Pp. xviii + 687), there is only scant treatment of the agrarian 
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economy of the continental domains of the King of England. The author 
concludes, somewhat surprisingly, that rural society had, on the whole, only a 
secondary influence, and the two pages he devotes to the subject are of little 
consequence. However, some points are raised about the feudal estate. For 
example, the author concludes that freehold disappeared almost completely in 
the twelfth century, in Poitou, Anjou, and Brittany (p. 234); that seigneurial 
revenues stabilised between 1130 and 1150 (p. 248). The classification that he 
adopts on the basis of these revenues is questionable (it does not seem, for 
example, that the espleite can be a feudal due, but a tax). More interesting is 
the note on the annual profit of the Norman honour of St Hilaire (p. 253, n. 1.), 
reckoned at 187 livres, a small figure, not commensurate with that which the 
seigneury of a town could then bring in. Gerorces DuBy 


P. Rousseau. Histoire des techniques. (A. Fayard. 1954. Pp. 256.) This work, 
although intended for the general public rather than for the specialist, can be 
read with profit and pleasure by the historian. M. Rousseau distinguishes 
three great periods in the history of technology. The first long period commen- 
ces with the fashioning of flint by men of the upper paleolithic age and extends 
to the invention of the steam engine in the eighteenth century: during this 
period men and animals provided the sources of power. Steam is at the origin 
of the industrial revolution. Henceforth it is steam which provides the bulk of 
energy used by man, and which allows man to liberate himself, progressively, 
from the old bondages. But a new period is about to commence with the 
discovery of atomic energy and of automation; man can hope to become one 
day solely a thinking being, whose work will consist, above all, of developing 
his intellectual equipment. M. Rousseau’s book is not complete; as he himself 
would recognise. For example, it does not contain much about the development 
of medicine and surgery. On the other hand it gives a very full account of the 
progress of communications. The book contains a good index, which makes 
it easy to use. J. GoprEcHor 


F. GC. Spooner. L’ Economie Mondiale et les Frappes Monétaires en France, 1493-1680. 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. VIe section. Centre de Recherches Histori- 
ques. Monnaie, Prix, Conjoncture. IV. (Paris: Colin. 1956. Pp. 545.) This book 
had its origin in a doctoral thesis submitted to Cambridge University. The 
first chapter provides an excellent synthesis, full of original insight into the role 
of money in the economy of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
second chapter is devoted to French monetary theory and institutions, the 
third and fourth to monetary developments, and the last to the relationship 
between monetary movements and the French economy in the same period. 
The volume is lavishly illustrated with graphs and maps, and will be read 
with the greatest interest. It appears in the same series (Mélanges Lucien Febore) 
as a volume on money in Portugal, which is much more cautious in its inter- 
pretations, but of which the general conclusions agree with those of Mr Spooner. 
Doubtless the plotting of price curves is an inadequate instrument for under- 
standing the precise role which money plays in the economy, but it is one of the 
few which we possess and cannot be neglected. FREDERICK MAuRO 


H. anv P. Cuaunu. Séville et V Atlantique, 1504-1650. Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes. VIe Section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Ports, Routes, Trafic. 
VI. Vols. 1, 2; 3, 4, 5. Preface by Lucien Febvre. (Paris: Colin. 1956.) The 
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most important parts of this large study have not yet appeared. These five 
volumes contain a first book of introduction about methodology followed by 
four books of statistics on the traffic between Seville and Spanish America from 
1504 to 1650. A sixth volume will provide—very sumptuously it seems—the 
maps and graphs drawn up from these figures. Then a final volume will give 
the economic and historical conclusions of the authors. The statistics are taken 
from the ‘Book of Registers’ of the Casa de la Contratation at Seville, a source 
already known but which has never before been explored systematically, and 
from accounts and correspondence at the same place. The introduction on 
methodology insists upon the necessity of economic history being ‘dynamic and 
quantitative’, while showing the difficulties in the way of such an approach for 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There is an excellent chapter on the 
problem of tonnage and the definition of a ‘ton’, which adds much to the 
history of weights and measures. Even before all its conclusions are revealed it 
is possible to claim that this study will find a notable place in our historio- 
graphy. FREDERIK MAuro 


M. Baurant (ed.). Lettres denégociants marseillais: Les Fréres Hermite (1570-1612). 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. VIe Section. Centre de Recherches Histo- 
riques. Affaires et Gens d’Affaires III. Preface by Fernand Braudel. (Paris: 
Colin. 1953. Pp. xxxi + 196.) Here is a series of texts which will supplement ° 
conveniently, for the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century, the Historp 
of the Trade of Marseilles by Bergasse and Rambert. As Fernand Braudel 
remarks, their concern is to bring us into the midst of the everyday reality and 
routine of a merchant’s life. Next we are promised by the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes the publication of similar letters from Venice and Antwerp. Doubtless 
these will be just as rich in documentation. FREDERICK MAuro 


F. Dornic. L’Industrie textile dans le Maine et ses débouchés internationaux (1650— 
1615). Preface by M. Reinhard. (Le Mans: E. P. Belon. 1955. Pp. xxvi + 318.) 
The author of this thesis has worked in Spanish and Italian, as well as in 
French archives. The developments taking place in this far from insignificant 
industrial region reflect what is known about changes in the textile industry 
of the country as a whole, and the book illustrates very well the structure of 
mercantile capitalism where the economic initiative and the main profits of 
production were in the hands of the great merchants. This is a useful general 
work for the economic history of Western Europe. FREDERIC Mauro 


J. Gurnauct. La chambre de commerce de Toulouse au XVIII°, 1703-1791. (Toulouse. 
Pp. 169. Extrait des Mémoires de l’ Académie de Législation.) The Chamber of 
Commerce of Toulouse certainly deserves to be studied; to show, for example, 
who were the merchants who became members, and to what extent they 
participated in the commercial activities of the district, and of France; to 
reveal to what extent the actions of the Chamber were influenced by the 
economists and the physiocrats. M. Jules Chinault, unfortunately, has con- 
fined himself to a dry and institutional study. He carefully examines the 
regulations of the Chamber, and describes its conflicts, especially with the 
local authorities on matters of precedence. Then he reviews the commercial 
activities of the Chamber, but without ever discussing the general problems 
mentioned above. Such as it is, M. Chinault’s study will probably be useful, 
and it is to be hoped that he will extend and complete it. J. GoprecHor 


wens 
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G. Roupne.. La ville et la campagne au XVIIe siecle. Etude sur les populations du 
pays dyonnais. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. VIe section. (Paris: Colin. 
1955. Pp. xxxi + 351.) This is a re-issue, without fundamental change, of 
Roupnel’s thesis which was first published in 1922. Its appearance then was an 
event of importance and the book remains indispensable today. It is the 
history of land in the Burgundian region, bought and turned to account by 
the haute bougeoisie of Dijon, who drew great profits from it. As the author 
remarks in his conclusion: ‘We can understand now the important role of the 
town as a force in the formation of capital. It formed the reserve, which the 
industrious ages maintained, and on which the periods of trial could draw. 
It is the reservoir of social energy.’ Francois Perroux would describe seven- 
teenth century Dijon as a nodal point of economic growth. FREDERICK MAURO 


R. Romano. Commerce et Prix du Blé & Marseille au XVIIIe siécle. Ecole Pratique 
de Hautes Etudes. VIe section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Monnaie, Prix, Conjoncture. (Paris: Colin. 1956. Pp. 187.) This book 
completes, at the same time, the History of the Trade of Marseilles, Vol. IV by 
Bergasse and Rambert and the work of Ernst Labrousse and Jean Meuvret 
on the history of prices. The most important event in the trade in the period 
was the reorganisation on a new basis in 1741 of the Compagnie d’ Afrique. It 
was a political measure which concealed a turn in the exchange rates, and it is 
only from this date that one can speak of a true grain trade at Marseilles. 
R. Romano also corrects some rather thoughtless assertions of Masson. 
The price curves which he obtains are parallel to those of Labrousse. It is a 
useful monograph for both local and general economic history. 

FREDERICK Mauro 


R. A. F. pe Réaumur. Memoirs on Steel and Iron. Translated by Anneliese 
Griinhaldt Sisco, with an introduction by Cyril Stanley Smith. (University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. xxxiv + 396. 
45s.) Réaumur’s two memoirs, L’art de convertir le fer forgé en acier and L’art 
d’adoucir le fer fondu, were published in 1722. As copies of the original French 
edition are scarce, historians of technology will welcome this first translation 
into English. It has been transposed skilfully into intelligible modern terms, 
and the standard of translation is almost uniformly very good. Professor 
C. S. Smith contributes the Introduction and some illuminating footnotes to 
the text. The economic historian will find that Réaumur’s two attempts at 
costing his own processes are speculative and worthless, but the general 
reader will find Réaumur’s attitude to his own task interesting. ‘The pure 
scientist and member of the Académie Royale des Sciences seeks to apply his 
knowledge to practical ends for the benefit of his country. It is surprising how 
much Réaumur knew about some things. He rejected the contemporary 
theory that steel was perfect iron, saying that ‘sulphurs’ had to be removed 
from cast-iron to make steel, and still more to make wrought-iron. His ex- 
periments were well-planned, and his theories sweetly reasonable. And his 
invention in this field was malleable iron castings—the process is called 
Reaumurization after him. On the other hand, in this very process he included 
charcoal in his decarburizing compound. Implicit in his chemical theorizing is 
the erroneous phlogiston theory of combustion. Perhaps Réaumur hindered 


metallurgical progress by his faulty theorizing as much as he assisted it by his 


inventions. R. L. Downes 


Worcester 
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P. Jotty. Du Pont de Nemours, soldat de la liberté. (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1956. Pp. 303. Fr. 1000.) Du Pont de Nemours was one of the 
disciples of the physiocrats. Deputy in 1789 to the Estates General, he became 
under the first Empire vice-president of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. 
He was in a position, therefore, to bring the ideas of the economists to bear on 
goverment action. Actually he showed himself to bea devoted partisan of ‘laisser 
faire’ in the internal affairs of France, and, in external affairs, a protectionist, 
approving Napoleon’s Continental System. But Du Pont de Nemours was 
more than an economist. He was a man of action. It must not be forgotten 
that he founded, with his son, a small powder factory on the banks of the 
Brandywine in U.S.A., which gave birth to a gigantic chemical industry. 
The name Du Pont is today one of the best known in the U.S.A. This 
biography by M. Jolly is intended for the general reader. It is a pity that it 
devotes so much space to the general history of the revolution, to the detriment 
of the ideas and actions of the principal character of the study. But the do- 
cumentation is solid and drawn from original sources, particularly from the 
correspondence of Du Pont with Jefferson, published in 1931 by Gilbert 
Chinard. J. GopEcHOT 


O. Festy. Les délits ruraux et leur répression sous la Révolution et le Consulat. Etude 
@ histoire économique. (Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1956. Pp. 198. Fr. 750.) 
The study of rural crime interests the social and economic historian in pro- 
portion as it discloses the economic difficulties from which a social group is 
suffering. M. Festy has not concentrated enough on this aspect of his study. 
He gives us the facts, and it is for the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
In the first section M. Festy classifies rural crimes into categories. There are 
offences committed by hunters, who are an important group after the Con- 
stituent Assembly abolished the privileges reserving the right of hunting to 
the aristocracy. The other offences are thefts of harvests in the fields, abuses of 
the right of gleaning, etc. Then there are crimes committed by live-stock. 
In the second section the author studies the repressive legislation and its 
application. If the legislation was severe, the disorder of the Revolutionary 
Period hardly allowed it to be applied. Moreover it was difficult for the 
communes to recruit rural policemen, because they were so badly paid. 
Therefore, rural offences were numerous and frequent over the whole of 
France during the Revolutionary Period. Such offences were, above all, the 
result of the existence of a rural proletariat that was both very numerous and 
very wretched. ‘The author does not stress this fact sufficiently. J. GopEcHoT 


P. Cuauver. Les ouvriers du livre en France, de 1789 a la constitution de la Fédération 
du livre. (Paris: Marcel Riviére. 1956. Pp. 717. Fr. 1800.) The workers in the 
French printing industry were the first to acquire a ‘class conscience’. This is 
not surprising, for they were recruited from the best educated of the workers, 
and they read a great deal as part of their work. They played, therefore, an 
important political role as early as 1790, when they founded a club typographique, 
which publicised the workers’ claims; in 1830, when they participated actively 
in the days of July; in the forties when they published the first workers’ 
newspaper. In 1848 the typographers played a lesser role in the revolution than 
they had in 1830, but they were, nevertheless, in the clubs, and some were 
candidates, though not elected, for the Assembly. ‘They were numerous, also, 
as victims of the reaction which followed. During the second empire, when 
Napoleon III began to introduce some reforms in favour of the workers, he 
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consulted the typographers. Some of these then began to support the regime, 
but others adhered to the International and took part in the Commune of 
1871. M. Chauvet, having told the history of the Parisian typographers with 
the help of a large mass of documents, reviews also the history of typographers 
of the provinces. The book ends with the formation of the Fédération du livre in 
1881. This work is essentially analytical and contains a considerable mass of 
documents and other information. It lacks a general and synthetical view 
of the standard of life and the mentality of the workers in the printing 
industry during the century 1789 to 1881. J. GopEcHOoT 


Cu. H. Pouruas. La population frangatse pendant la premiere moitie du XIX° siecle. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1956. Pp. 225. Fr. 700.) We know 
the population of France in the nineteenth century from the quinquennial 
censuses, the first of which was taken in 1801. But these give us only gross 
figures. M. Pouthas has undertaken the heavy task of elaborating and inter- 
preting them for the first half of the century. He studies the general movement 
of the population, the particular behaviour of population in each department, 
the differences between the demographic evolution of town and country, and 
the occupational distribution of the French population. For the most part the 
author is forced to explain the meaning of these developments by intelligent 
conjecture. He knows that, without sufficient local studies, it is impossible to 
proceed otherwise. But one must regret that M. Pouthas has not used more 
completely the studies that do exist. For example, if he had consulted the 
excellent study of M. Coppolani on Toulouse, he would have given a more 
apposite explanation of the demographic growth of that town than the one 
which he develops in his study. It would be wise, therefore, to use M. Pouthas’ 
book with caution, and to complement it with the help of local studies, where 
they exist. J. GopECHOT 


J. Romeur. Dictionnaire des Sciences Economiques. Tome I. Letters A.I.. Preface 
by A. Sauvy. (Paris: P.U.F. 1956. Pp. xv + 629.) This dictionary will be 
useful to economic historians, for a not inconsiderable part of it is devoted to 
economic events and economic thought in the past. Some of the names listed 
instance this: Anderson, Aristotle, Carey etc. The most important articles are 
complete with bibliographies, and they are signed by the greatest names 
active in economic science in France today. Nothing of this sort has been 
published in France since Leon Say’s Dictionnaire d’ Economic Politique of 1893. 
FREDERICK Mauro 


GERMANY 


O. BrunNER. Neue Wege der Sozialgeschichte. Vortrage und Aufsdtze. (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1956. Pp. 256. DM. 13.50.) 


When an author publishes a collection of essays and speeches under the 
pretentious title of ‘new paths for social history’, the reader often, approaches 
it with some scepticism. The introductory essay (‘Das Problem einer europa- 
ischen Sozialgeschichte’) lays down a programme. Just as Brunner in his book 
Land und Herrschaft (1939) emancipated constitutional realities from their 
modern meanings and thereby made them for the first time apparent in their 
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essential nature, so here he emphasizes that social history must free itself from 
modern implications—that is from the entire world of intellectual and social 
ideas which has formed since the eighteenth century. Before this time “Gesell- 
schaft’? was not a civil society (Wirtschaftsgesellschaft) contrasted with the State, 
and ‘Wirtschaft? was not an economy influenced by the market. To the author 
the distinguishing feature of European social history is rationalism, which is 
discernible not only in bourgeoisie, trade and capitalism, but also in rural life. 
The themes of the following essays are closely related to this basic conception 
of social history—whether they treat of European and Russian citizenship, 
European rural life, the relationship between nobility and bourgeoisie, an 
economic outlook universally accepted such as mercantilism, or West 
European historical thinking and the age of ideology. Brunner is always 
interested in contrasting the concepts and modes of thought of the ‘bourgeois 
society’ since the eighteenth century with the social structures of older Euro- 
pean history which do not come under this modern concept. In this way the 
multiplicity of themes is assembled into a larger unity in which all details are 
related. These essays are no by-product of research; they are all based on a 
single conception and a method, the fertility of which they prove. 

Heidelberg ErticH MascHKE 


R. STADELMANN UND W. FiscHER. Die Bildungswelt des deutschen Handwerkers um 
1800. Studien zur Soziologie des Kleinbiirgers im Keitalter Goethes. (Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1955. Pp. 258. DM. 16.—.) 


W. FiscHer. Handwerksrecht und Handwerkswirtschaft um 1600. Studien zur Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsverfassung vor der industriellen Revolution. (Berlin: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1955. Pp. 95. DM. 6.60.) 


W. FiscHer. Quellen zur Geschichte des deutschen Handwerks. Selbstzeugnisse seit der 
Reformationszeit. (Bd. 13 der Quellensammlung zur Kulturgeschichte, 
Herausgeber Prof. Dr Wilhelm Treue. Géttingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 
1957. Pp. 183..DM. 12.20.) 


The history of handicrafts has not been intensively investigated in Germany in 
the last decade. We have the Tiibingen historian Stadelmann, who died in 
1949, to thank for some remarkable recent publications on this subject. He 
left behind an unfinished study on the German craft workers in the time of 
Goethe, which has been completed by Fischer according to Stadelmann’s 
dispositions. The result is a book which is important in two respects: it contains 
a ‘sociological survey’, dealing with the ‘Birger’ of different times and 
different territories and states, a chapter on the ‘ethos’ of craft workers, and 
another chapter on their legal and economic position. This is followed by 
biographical sketches of twelve ‘Gestalten’, i.e. typical representatives of the 
artisan class around 1800, in which much weight is given to their milieu. 
Finally, the three closing chapters investigate the various problems of up- 
bringing, as well as the position of the workers between the middle class and 
proletariat. Disregarding the question whether another arrangement giving 
weight to the systematic part (by transposing the ‘Gestalten’ and chapters 2,3 
and 5~7) would have been preferable, the book contains an astonishing wealth 
of information. The nature of the worker’s world around 1800 as well as the 
‘little man’ in Goethe’s time, the educational, social and legal position are set 
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out. A very good bibliography brings together important, in parts very widely 
scattered, literature. 

Fischer himself has deepened and supplemented this work in particular 
points by investigating the law and economy of handicraft around 1800—as he 
expressly mentions ‘before the industrial revolution’ in Germany, which can 
be assumed to have set in first in 1815. Without being influenced by traditional, 
romanticising conceptions, he has sensibly kept to the three official types of 
law of handicrafts in the ancient Reich—the Reichsrecht, the Landrecht, and the 
Lokalrecht—and has rightly treated more extensively the common law, whose 
importance ‘can only be measured when one penetrates the spiritual and 
intellectual essence of the old Europe of social estates’. ‘The transformation of 
this complex in the nineteenth century is expounded in the third part. The 
closing chapter in which social reality is throughout confronted by legislative 
intention, deals with the economic order in which the economy and law of 
handicraft was set in 1800. 

Even though the two volumes already dealt with are well-founded on sources, 
Fischer has turned the third book to be reviewed here into a fine source book, 
by the publication of eye-witness accounts from 17 craftsmen, and of documents 
covering the period from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. The volume 
offers an insight into the modes of life and above all into the mentality of the 
craftsmen. A careful introduction and a good bibliography increase the value 
of the work. It should not be surprising if in the coming years, stimulated by 
these three works, other similar studies appeared. The Institut fiir Handwerks- 
wesen at the University of Géttingen is anxious to emphasize not only the 
historical but also the political and educational value of such studies for the 
craftsman of the present. WILHELM ‘TREUE 


Gottingen 


A. GeHLEN and H. Scuexsky (ed.). Soziologie. Lehr- und Handbuch ir 
modernen Gesellschattskunde. (2nd ed. Diisseldorf and Kéln: Eugen 
Diederichs. 1955. Pp. 352. DM. 22.50.) 


This collective work tries to give a concise introduction to sociology as well as a 
survey of the most important results of recent research, without attempting to 
cover all sociological fields. The individual contributions are: Arnold Gehlen’s 
on social structure of primitive societies; Gerhard Mackenroth’s on demo- 
graphy; Carl Jantke’s on pre-industrial society and state; René K6nig’s on the 
sociology of the family; Helmuth Schelsky’s on the sociology of industry and 
industrial enterprise; Herber KoOtter’s on agrarian sociology; Elisabeth 
Pfeil’s on the sociology of the great town; Otto Stammer’s on political sociology ; 
Heinz Pfeffer’s on the social systems of the world. 

This book is of interest to the historian because it introduces him to the 
methods and results of modern sociology, although he might not welcome the 
tendency to construct ‘models’ which has spread from economics into sociology. 
To the historian, Mackenroth’s historical theory of population, Gehlen’s 
contribution and Jantke’s essay should be of special interest. Jantke convincing- 
ly exhibits the outlines of an European social history in the age of absolutism. 
The author considers the main achievements of the period to be the over- 
crowding and fusing by the new State of the antithetic principles of estates 
anterior to the State (vorstaatlich-standische Gegenpositionen). Such extensive 
and complicated processes as the rise and consolidation of a new employer 
class, royal sovereignty and governmental centralisation, the decline of 
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‘feudalistic? and the development of ‘capitalistic’ forms of agricultural systems, 
the rise of new forms of production, and the development of a new ethos of 


labour and education for work are briefly presented and examined. 
Wuppertal WOLFGANG KOLLMANN 


Tradition. Zeitschrift fiir Firmengeschichte und Unternehmerbiographe. 1. Jahrgang, 
1. Heft, Oktober 1956. 2. Jahrgang, 1. und 2. Heft, Februar, Mai 1957. 
(Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Treue. Baden-Baden: Verlag August 
Lutzeyer. Einzelhelft DM. 6.50, jahrlich 4 Hefte zu DM. 24.00.) 


Now that periodicals and research centres for business and entrepreneurial 
history have been established in many countries—above all in the United 
States—Germany has at last also joined the ranks. The magazine is intended 
to stimulate research into the history of firms and enterprises (with reference 
to technology) in the German language area, and to serve as an archival centre 
for materials on the history of the industrial economy. The ‘tradition’ of modern 
economy thereby is accentuated, both for its own sake and for the sake of an 
insight into the practices of the firms which are concerned with this publication 
and which intend in this way to draw attention to their own historical signific- 
ance. This promises to be a remarkable contribution to the historical under- 
standing of the modern world. Vide the contributions of W. Treue and 
L. Beutin in the first number. 

The three numbers which have already appeared contain much material and 
many suggestions. Above all, two essays on the personalities of great entre- 
preneurs (Sigfrid von Weyer on ‘Carl von Siemens, 1829-1906, ein deutscher 
Unternehmer in Russland und England’; Wolfram Fischer on ‘Carl Mez, 
1808-1877, ein badischer Unternehmer im 1g. Jahrhundert’) are important. 
Further entrepreneurial histories are contained in the articles by Rolf Engelsing 
on the Norddeutscher Lloyd and by R. E. Cameron on the founding of the 
Darmstaedter Bank. Added to this are papers on research in Austria (Has- 
singer) and Switzerland (Zorn). And finally there is the attractive treatment 
of a somewhat neglected but revealing aspect of industrial art history in an 
article by H. Wefels and W. Treue, ‘Gedanken ueber die industrielle Medaille 
im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert’, with good illustrations. Documents are printed in 
each number. So far the journal has published some material relating to the 
Krupp firm, and the Darmstaedter Bank, as well as letters from Wallenstein’s 
financial assistant Hans de Witt in 1629-1630. 

The encouraging beginning of this new periodical leads one to expect from it 
much of value in the future. WERNER CONZE 
Heidelberg 


W. Conze. Die Strukturgeschichte des technisch-industriellen Zeitalters als Aufeabe Sur 
Forschung und Unterricht. (Heft 66 der geisteswissenschaftlichen Reihe der 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen. Kéln und 
Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1957. Pp. 43, DM. 6.50.) In this far-reaching 
study, which links up with Huizinga’s 1941 paper ‘on a change of historical 
structure since the middle of the nineteenth century’, Conze concerns himself 
mainly with the periodization of history and its connexion with interpretation 
of the historical process. In considering the modern industrial period, he 
declares to be essential a revision not only of our general view of historical 
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development, but above all of our teaching of history in the universities and 
schools. Conze emphasizes the ‘coexistence of different cultures’-—also outside 
Europe—and sees ‘the history of Europe from the Empire of the Franks to the 
industrial revolution as a consecutive process or even an unbroken unity’. For 
the history teacher, the modern industrial period deserves separate treatment, 
set off from the so-called modern history. Finally Conze expounds several 
detailed illustrations of his method, and in doing so emphasizes the need of 
both specialization and of avoiding complete separation of historical aspects. 
Statistical methods, which Huizinga renounced, are defended. 


Géttingen WILHELM TREUE 


E. Kirsten, W. BucHHouz, and W. K6Li~MANN. Raum und Bevilkerung in der 
Weltgeschichte. Bevilkerungs-Ploetz. 2 vols. (Wiirzburg: Ploetz. 1955. Pp. 444, 404. 
DM. 33.60.) Demographic development and living space are the preconditions 
for all historical development. This connexion between living space and 
population has been thoroughly elucidated, from the early days of mankind 
up to the present times, by the three demographers and historians, Kirsten, 
Buchholz and Kéllmann. The rise and decay of important cultural and 
economic centres as a result of demographic changes, military and political 
conflicts, epidemics and migratory movements are described in full detail. 
The influence which industrialization and technical progress exert on shifts of 
population are of particular interest. ‘Raum und Bevélkerung in der Welt- 
geschichte’, published by Ploetz, an editor renowned for his historical reference 
books, emphasizes the significant interplay of demographic, anthropological 
and geographical factors which have shaped the history of all nations and all 
periods. This publication will be of great value to anyone interested in the 
synthesis of demographic and historical factors. GABRIELE WUELKER 


Frankfurt (Main) 


1. Boc. Dorfgemeinde, Freiheit und Unfretheit in Franken. (Quellen und Forschungen 
zur Agrargeschichte, herausgegeben von Friedrich Liitge, Giinther Franz, 
Wilhelm Abel, Bd. 3. Stuttgart: Gustav Fischer. 1956. Pp. 88. DM. 9.50.) 
Whereas the agrarian history of Swabia, Thuringia and Bavaria has been well 
served by historical writings (cf. Friedrich Liitge, Die mitteldeutsche Grundherr- 
schaft (1934), Die bayerische Grundherrschaft (1949), there has been no book 
covering the Main-area of Wiirzburg and Bamberg. Bog has now filled this 
gap. After having elucidated the social structure of the Franconian villages in 
comparison with other areas of southern Germany, he traces the development 
of rural communities (Dorfgemeinde, Markgenossenschaft) from the late Middle 
Ages up to the dissolution of the old communities in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It is remarkable that the author should have been able to 
follow the origins of the problem to the Franconian colonization of the seventh 
and eight centuries. Last but not least is an important contribution to the 
‘Freiheit’ problem intensively discussed in the recent past. Bog’s research may 
be considered as a representative example of new methods in German agrarian 
history. WERNER CONZE 


Heidelberg 


W. ABEL. Die Wiistungen des ausgehenden Mittelalters. Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Agrargeschichte. Bd. 1. (Zweite veranderte und erweiterte Auflage. Stuttgart: 
Gustav Fischer. 1955. Pp. 180. DM. 22.—.) This excellent book, first published 
in 1943, is a remarkable contribution to the question of economic decline and 
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recovery from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century considered from the 
viewpoint of agriculture and population. The conclusions of the first edition are 
fully maintained. Nevertheless the text is changed here and there in order to 
extend the problem (which was originally considered only as German one) to 
other European countries. In this it links with the work of Postan in England, 
Schreiner in Norway, van Werveke in Belgium, Christensen in Denmark and 
other scholars who in the last two decades have studied almost simultaneously 
these basic problems of the late middle-ages. WERNER CONZE 


Heidelberg 


P. Hersius. Das Schiff der Hansischen Friihzeit. (Weimar: Béhlau Nachfolger. 
1956. Pp. xi + 274. DM. 15.80.) In the days when the vessels of the Hanseatic 
League were becoming the chief carriers of sea-borne trade in N.W. Europe 
they were usually known as ‘cogs’, to use the English form of the name. ‘Nefs’ 
and ‘hulks’ existed at the same time and many attempts have been made to 
distinguish one type from another and, in particular, to decide what a cog was 
like. This latest attempt is very thorough and contains a store of material 
which is bound to be useful whether one accepts the writer’s conclusions or not. 
The bibliography alone, with its 662 titles, will be indispensable for any future 
student, though it is not always easy to guess why some of the books mentioned 
have been included. The author believes that the cog was of the type shown in 
many German seals of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a vessel with a 
straight sternpost and a straight stem with a long rake, quite unlike the 
crescent-shaped ‘nef’ derived from the double-ended ship of Viking days. 
He goes on to make the startling suggestion that the first cogs were built by 
house-carpenters with no shipbuilding tradition and had their planking put on 
in the way which we should consider upside-down. Certainly he produces 
some pictorial evidence for this but the idea is very hard to accept. For much 
else, both information and carefully considered opinion, the reader must turn 
to the book itself. He will not be disappointed. R. C. ANDERSON 


National Maritime Museum, Greenwich 


Wotr-HErsert Deus. Die Herren von Soest. Die Stadtverfassung im Spiegel des 
Ratswahlbuches von 1417-1751. (Soester wissenschaftliche Beitrage. Bd. 1o. 
Soest: Mockler & Jahn. 1955. Pp. 568. DM. 16.80.) This comprehensive work 
takes a notable place among works of recent years based on the lists of citizens 
and town councillors of German cities. It deserves this place by virtue of the 
methodical treatment of the material as well as by its presentation. The lists of 
the Soest electoral book (Ratswahlbuch) enumerate the holders of various muni- 
cipal offices. From 1418 up to 1751 the lists have not been printed in extenso, but 
grouped under different topics. The discussion of the material by the author, 
statistical and biographical, reveals the functioning and the inner changes in 
the constitution, even though in form the latter remained unmodified until 
1751. As the occupations of holders of offices are not specified in the lists, a 
sociological analysis is unfortunately impossible. Despite this, the book contains 
numerous valuable comments on such subjects as the almost total replacement 
of the ‘Buergermeisteramtes’ through the ‘Patriziat’, the diminution of 
patrician influence in the council in the sixteenth century, the advance of 
‘scholars’ in the seventeenth, and the social ranking of offices. 


Heidelberg ErtcH MaAscHKE 
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K. O. Mi trer. Quellen zur Handelsgeschichte der Paumgartner von Augsburg 
(1480-1570). (Deutsche Handelskarten des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Bd. 9. 
Wiesbaden: Steiner. 1955. Pp. 64 + 352. DM. 28.—.) The Paumgartner were 
one of those great and important families of early German capitalists who broke 
through the frame of medieval economy with unbounded enterprise. Com- 
bining trade and mining as well as an extensive money business, these families 
collected fortunes of an extent hitherto unthinkable, amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of Goldgulden compared to thousands in an earlier age. The immense 
risks, however, again and again also led to sensational bankruptcies. In these 
conditions the greatness of the Paumgartner family was a short-lived phenom- 
enon which is nevertheless very significant. Descended from the respectable 
Nuernbergian merchants of middle class, they took part in mining and finance 
soon after moving to Augsburg. They rose quickly to immense wealth and 
influence, but after only a half-century ended in bankruptcy. 

Owing to fortunate circumstances, relatively extensive documents of the 
Paumgartners have survived. ‘The economically most important one, a broad 
survey of the trade customs at the beginning of the sixteenth century, was 
published by Miiller for the Paumgartner Association in 1934 as volume 5 of 
the series. The volume now published contains the remainder of the family 
archives and quite a number of documents from public archives. ‘The book 
illuminates very well the rise and decline of the family, but, with the exception of 
the mining business, tells us much less about the enterprises themselves. 
K. O. Miiller, former director of the Hauptstaatsarchiv Stuttgart, has done the 
editorial work carefully and accurately. Hektor AMMANN 


Mannheim 


G. K. ScHMELZEISEN. Polizeiordnung und Privatrecht. (Forschungen zur neueren 
Privatrechtsgeschichte, Bd. 3. Miinster and Kéln: Bohlau. 1955. Pp. 580. 
DM. 38.—.) The long period of authoritarian administration, or Polize 
lasted from the beginning of police-ordinances in German principalities after 
the reception of the roman law during the sixteenth century until the restriction 
of the notion ‘Polizei’ to preservation of order and protection from perils. The 
wide selection of evidence from an immense number of sources (as a result of 
which the work to a certain extent becomes a source book) demonstrates a 
profound knowledge of the subject combined with a great systematizing 
faculty. The sub-division of the theme according to the different spheres of 
social life, subject to private and public legislation, is quite illuminating. Thus 
the following subjects are dealt with: marriage, family, guardianship, inherit- 
ance, ground, movables, economy, profession, labour, sale and credit. Although 
the author, a legal historian, may not concern himself with the social and 
economic implications of these regulations, the value of the book for the social 
historian can hardly be over-estimated, especially concerning the formation of 
the German principalities and the relation between government and society at 
that time. It becomes apparent how the ‘Polizeiordnung’ had arisen out of the 
necessity of remedying abuses and regulating social life in a well-planned 
manner — functions which did not concern private law and for which it was 
not equipped, but which grew with the modern economic and social trends. 


Miinster (Westf.) Rupo.tr VIERHAUS 


R. Ercanc. The Myth of the All-destructive Fury of the Thirty Ye ears? War. (The 
Craftsmen at Pocono Pines, Pa. 1956. Pp. 40.) The myth that the Thirty 
Years’ War, descending suddenly on a prosperous and flourishing Germany, 
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made a gap in her national developments such as we find nowhere in history’ 
is clearly seen in the history of German historiography. This book points out, 
on the contrary, that for a long time critical work in Germany has served to 
dissipate this conception. The problem is discussed with special regard to 
population and economics. The ‘economic backwardness of Germany’ appears 
true not as a result of the Thirty Years’ War, but rather as a product of changes 
in economic patterns of world traffic and also of the political break up of many 
German principalities. Such a revision of the ‘myth’ is not new, but the short 
compendium presented here is useful. The problem of the importance of the 
Thirty Years’ War in German history, however, is not thereby exhausted. 

Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


R. Lenmann. Die Verhdltnisse der niederlausitzischen Herrschafts- und Gutsbauern 
in der Zeit vom 30 jahrigen Kriege bis zu den preussischen Reformen. (Mitteldeutsche 
Forschungen, herausgegeben von R. Olesch, W. Schlesinger, L. E. Schmitt. 
Bd. 6. Kéln and Graz: Bohlau. 1956. Pp. 139. DM. 12.—.) The problem of the 
rural conditions under the East-German manorial system lacks intensive 
monographs dealing with small areas or single manors and villages. This book 
is one of these much needed studies. Based on a wide variety of sources, it 
makes valuable contributions to the problems of destruction and of deterior- 
ation in the condition of the peasantry after the Thirty Years’ War. It also 
contributes new knowledge about the situation on the eve of the rural reforms 
in the last few years of the Saxon state, and after the transfer of the Nieder- 
lausitz to Prussia in 1815, WERNER CONZE 


Heidelberg 


W. Brepout. Industrievolk im Wandel von der agraren zur industriellen Daseinsform, 
dargestellt am Ruhrgebiet. (Soziale Forschung und Praxis, Bd. 18. Tiibingen: 
J. G. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1957. Pp. ix + 400. DM. 36.—.) Being the 
result of at least forty years of research, this book contains more than the 
title promises—an exposition of the ‘industrial folklore’ of the Ruhr and at the 
same time a pattern for similar studies of other industrial agglomerations. 
Beginning with a description of the structure of the Ruhr area, the author 
shows by means of representative samples the tendencies and processes leading 
from the simple country life of the eighteenth century to the industrial life of 
today, and the elements of which the modern population of this industrial 
agglomeration consists. In the second part he gives a systematic survey of its 
folklore. For the historian, the book is not a history of the Ruhr sector—which 
is as yet unwritten— but it offers valuable interpretations of some important 
problems, 1.e., the social consequences of industrialisation, the effects of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic era, the influence of Prussian govern- 
ment and spirit, the beginnings of socialist movements, etc. Likewise it makes 
a contribution to the history of German inland migrations and their effects 
(social and cultural adaptation, assimilation, etc.). A particular merit of the 
book is that it is not restricted to the discovery and description of folkways, but 
has adopted historical and sociological methods for the analysis of its problems. 


Wuppertal WoLrcanc K6OLLMANN 


K. Scurp and R. Gnape. Johann Conrad Fischer, 1773-1854. (Herausgegeben 
von der Georg Fischer AG., Schaffhausen. 1955. Pp. 246.) The Georg Fischer 
Corporation in Schaffhausen (Switzerland) had published a history of the 
Fischer Steelworks in Muehlental for their 150th anniversary in 1952; now we 
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have a biography of the founder Johann Conrad Fischer himself. It is a very 
attractive presentation of the life of the steel producer, firmly based on 
sources critically used and well told. The authors draw a picture of the society 
of the canton of Schaffhausen and expound the story of the inheritance, the 
education, and leadership of the metallurgist, the entrepreneur and the man of 
public affairs. Fischer, whose wanderings as a journeyman coppersmith are 
described, discovered independently of the contemporaneous experiments of 
Mayer (later Bochum) of Wuerttemberg the cast steel process, which he devel- 
oped on his own (although in constant contact with England, which he 
repeatedly visited). Fischer’s own works remained always a small factory. 
They were first expanded into a large-scale undertaking, especially by his 
nephew, in 1864. Particularly instructive are Fischer’s impressions of the 
industrial revolution in England. The work contains much of importance for 
historical technology. It is remarkable to note the extent to which Fischer’s 
sales were increased by the continental blockade, and how after its overthrow 
they were once again curtailed by the English Huntsman steel. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


F. Sreran und W. Dreum. Die Bayerische Staatsbank 1780-1955. (Geschichte und 
Geschfafte einer 6ffentlichen Bank, herausgegeben vom Staatsbankdirektorium 
Miinchen. 1955. Pp. 455. Limited ed.) Since 1950 a whole series of comprehen- 
sive bank histories have been published in Germany. W. Zorn was able to 
discuss no less than 22 such histories in a general review in ‘ Tradition, Zeitschrift 
fuer Firmengeschichte und Unternehmerbiographie’ I (1956), p. 69 ff. Without 
question, this book, which is extremely well produced and which shows 
intimate knowledge of the material, is one of the most important of its kind. 
It mixes successfully pure bank history, local and national history, and general 
pictures of the milieu. The most weight is given to the time after the first 
World War. From the Bank’s view the foundation and development of many 
large enterprises as viewed from the standpoint of the State Bank are discussed. 
The volume also gives very accurate and valuable descriptions of the finances 
of German rearmament since 1933. The impressive illustrative material 
(portraits, views of the buildings, etc.) is especially excellent. Unfortunately 
the locations of the archive material are not given in this edition, although 
they were in the first. The bibliography is also incomplete and inaccurate. 


Gottingen WILHELM 'TREUE 


G. ALBRECHT. Sozialpolitik. (Grundriss der Sozialwissenschaft. Bd. 16. Gétt- 
ingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1955. Pp. 242. DM. (br.) 12.80, DM. 
(Lw.) 14.80.) This new volume of the series Grundriss der Soztalwissenschaft is of 
importance to the scholar of social history. This systematically arranged 
treatise is admirably grounded in empirical and historical material. In dealing 
with social policy pursued or tolerated by the State, the volume explores in 
some detail the historical genesis of the modern problems. While German 
history of social policy is in the forefront of the book, Great Britain is extensively 
dealt with as an historical model. WERNER CONZE 


Heidelberg 


C. JanrKe. Der vierte Stand. Die gestaltenden Kréfte der deutschen Arbetterbewegung 
im 19. Jahrhundert. (Freiburg: Verlag Herder. 1955. Pp. 238. DM. 14.80.) The 
author describes this book as a ‘compendium’ and an ‘introductory represent- 
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ation’, to stimulate students and to provide food for the meditation of scholars. 
Known facts about the history of socialism and the social movement are 
presented to some extent from a new angle, as Jantke is concerned less with the 
history of the workers’ movement itself than with the ‘creative powers’, which 
conditioned it. The reader’s attention is rightly turned back to the past 
structure of German principalities, especially that of the Prussian monarchy ; 
to the austerity of the German life, which had only a small share of the Atlantic 
wealth; to the failure of the revolution and to the liberal reforms stimulated by 
the state; above all to the liberation of the peasants. By these means the author 
elucidates the specifically German ‘social question’ as it existed before the 
middle of the nineteenth century, as well as the social realities of rural over- 
population and of a pre-industrial proletariat, the contemporary social criticism 
and the socialistic ideology. This analysis of conditions before the industrial 
revolution, which began in Germany in earnest in the 1850's, offers an ex- 
cellent basis for the study of the age when the empire was founded and when 
amidst a violent industrialization and in spite of a remarkable social policy of 
the state, the Social Democratic Party was becoming the strongest and best 
organized socialist mass party of the European continent. | WERNER CONZE 


Heidelberg 


N. v. Prerapovicu. Die Fiihrungsschichten in Oesterreich und Preussen (1804-1918). 
Mit einem Ausblick bis zum Jahre 1945. (Verdffentlichungen des Instituts fir 
europdische Geschichte Mainz, herausgegeben von J. Lortz und M. Gohring, 
Bd. 11. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner. 1955. Pp. 240. DM. 18.—.) This enterprise 
of writing a social history of the upper class in the two principal German 
powers during the nineteenth century is pursued solely by the social-statistical 
method. The origin, rise and continuity of the leading class are examined with 
reference to the top levels of diplomatic, administrative, military, and the 
parliamentary professions. With the aid of a social and national classification of 
the various personalities in nine chosen years, the study establishes the social 
composition and the distinctive entity of the leading group in its relations to the 
state. Valuable knowledge is thereby gained, and some old misinterpretations 
are corrected. The continuity in governmental service of Brandenburg- 
Prussian feudal nobility (Junker) is convincingly pointed out in contrast with 
Austria, where the ‘borrowed’ nobility predominates. The strong bourgeois 
element and the comparatively strong intermingling of the bourgeois and 
nobility in Prussia are also worthy of notice. However, objections against this 
method can be raised at some points, e.g. in relation to some of the social 
categories or the national classification of the nobility in Austria, where such a 
national classification is quite impossible. It may also be argued that the con- 
ception of a leading class has been outlined unsatisfactorily from the sociological 
point of view. The picture is thus incomplete and the book cannot be rated 
higher than a stimulating beginning of a penetrating social analysis of the 
Austrian and Prussian leading classes. That this problem is of vital importance 
for the understanding of the history of both states and their constitution is made 
clear by Preradovich’s study. WERNER CONZE 


Heidelberg 


I. Pautsen. Viktor Aimé Huber als Sozialpolitiker. (Friedewalder Beitrage zur 
Sozialen Frage. Bd. 7. 2nd Ed. Berlin: Herbert Renner. 1956. Pp. 223. 
DM. 14.80.) The present volume gives a good survey of the aims and achieve- 
ments of this christian-conservative social thinker and politician. Like Engels, 
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well-trained in the western and, more especially, in the English experience, 
Huber recognised even in the 1840’s the social problems which resulted from 
the Industrial Revolution then beginning in Germany—problems which could 
no longer be solved by the old methods of poor relief. He became one of the 
first representatives of the idea of association in Germany. The author has made 
accessible quite a number of unpublished sources. Also of help is a biblio- 
graphy of Huber’s publications. WOLFGANG KOLLMANN 
Wuppertal 


T. Ramm. Die grossen Soztalisten als Rechts- und Soztalphilosophen. Bd. 1: Die 
Vorlaufer. Die Theoretiker des Endstadiums. (Stuttgart: Gustav Fischer. 1955. 
Pp. 520. DM. 48.—.) 

Der Friihsozialismus, Ausgewéhlte Quellentexte. (Herausgegeben und einge- 
leitet von Thilo Ramm. Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner. Taschenausgabe, Bd. oass 
1956. Pp. xxii + 397. DM. 12.—.) Both books fill a gap in German literature. 
There was previously no scientifically satisfying survey of the socialist ideas and 
systems in German, in spite of the numerous publications of representative 
surveys, monographs, and especially of researches on Marx and Marxism. The 
‘utopian socialists’, despised by Marx and Engels, have been left by history in 
the shadows. Ramm’s volume (the first of a larger work) is exclusively devoted 
to these early socialists. Early socialism does not appear in a complete historical 
survey related to the historical situation as well as to the social and philosophi- 
cal movement of the time, but in a representative selection of well-known 
theorists, chosen according to their political influence: Babeuf, Saint Simon, 
Fourier, Owen, Cabet, and Weitling. The author intends to reveal the merits 
of the early socialistic thinkers within the framework of a ‘Geistesgeschichte’, 
and is conscious of the fact that this is the first step towards further research. 
Thereby the relationship between theory and reality, which concerns the 
historians, is (as the writer expressively admits) insufficiently brought out. 
Despite this and several other objections, this work has considerable value for 
social and economic history. The volume devoted to early socialist sources is 
well composed, introduced and commented. The selected extracts are un- 
abridged. They offer a convenient selection supplementary to the first men- 
tioned book and are especially suitable for university teaching. 

Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


H. Becute. Wirtschaftsgeschichte Deutschlands im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert. (Miin- 
chen: G. D. W. Callwey. 1956. Pp. 488. DM. 24.50.) This is the last volume 
of a three-volume history of German economy and—apart from Sombart—the 
first ‘Handbuch’ of nineteenth century German economic history to give an 
extensive survey of the subject since Sartorious von Waltershausen’s Deutsche 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des 19. Jahrhundert (2nd ed. 1923). The strength and the 
weaknesses of the first two volumes have been ably analysed by L. Beutin in the 
Historische Zeitschrift CLX XIII (1953) p. 323 etseq. The comments made there 
apply also to this volume. A great amount of data for the period between 1800 
and 1933 has been thoroughly mastered, carefully arranged and vividly 
presented. The author almost completely avoids difficult controversies or 
involvement in theories of political economy. Instead he endeavours to present 
economic developments in their total relationships with historical life and 
particularly with art and science. The attempt to apply his old concepts of 
‘Wirtschaftsstil’ to the economic history of the industrial age has led to scarcely 
any convincing or particularly new results. This generally trustworthy book 
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does not however remain at equal heights throughout. Thus the chapter on the 
peasant wars is not satisfactory, in which views long superseded have been 
brought over from older literature. WERNER CONZE | 


Heidelberg 


Industrie- und Handelskammer Wuppertal, 183°\-1656. Festschrift zum 125 jahrigen 
Jubilium am 17 Januar 1956. (Herausgegeben von der Industrie- und Handels- 
kammer Wuppertal in Verbindung mit Dr. Wolfgang Kéllmann. Wuppertal : 
1956. Pp. 305.) ; 

Lupwic Beutin. Geschichte der siidwestfilischen Industrie- und Handelskammer zu 
Hagen und iherer Wirtschaftslandschaft. (Hagen: v.d. Linnepe. 1956. Pp. 334. 
DM. 19.80.) These books stand out from the usual run of chamber-of-commerce 
history in a gratifying manner. Both offer an instructive section of German 
economic history of the industrialization epoch, and are most valuable for 
their successful attempt to connect regional topics and the German economy 
as a whole. Of the two, Kéllmann keeps nearer the narrow object of 
‘Kammergeschichte’, but he does not neglect the connexions with the German 
national economy and world economy. On the other hand Beutin attempts 
more of an economic history of southern Westphalia in the last half-century, 
into which the activities of the three Chambers (brought together in 1930) 
are set. The Wuppertal anniversary publication has a particular value for 
social history, as it contains biographies of the organization’s presidents and 
secretaries. Comparable lists, although in less detail, are contained in the 
Hagen publication. Both books are richly illustrated. WERNER CONZE 


Heidelberg 


Festschrift zur 125-Jahrfever der Technischen Hochschule Hannover, 1831-1956. 
(Hannover. 1956. Pp. 278. Zu beziehen durch die Technische Hochschule 
Hannover.) In this volume, which gives an extensive survey of the complete 
activities of the school, the introductory essay of Wilhelm Treue, “The History 
of Technical Instruction’, is of particular importance to social and economic 
history. Its emphasis is on the period since the fifteenth century when the 
modern state began to demand the development of technical science and to 
promote it in these new-style schools outside the old universities. The re- 
presentation culminates in the history of the foundation of the technical 
High-School in Hanover. WERNER CONZE 
Heidelberg 


U. TrercHMann. Die Politik der Agrarpreisstiitzung. Marktbeeinflussung als Teil des 
Agrarinterventionismus. (K6ln-Deutz: Bund-Verlag. 1955. Pp. 679. DM. 36.—.) 
It is well known what an important role agrarian protectionism has played in 
Germany since 1879. It is therefore very commendable that this theme should 
be made the basis of a thorough investigation, which treats the question 
systematically from a politico-economic as well as an empirical point of view. 
The work has been sponsored by the German Federation of Trade Unions 
(Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund). In the introduction the author refers to the 
political complexity of the agrarian problems, but nevertheless completely 
eliminates the political complications in order to restrict himself to the economic 
questions. He seeks also to give reasons for his well-founded opposition to 
influence on the market which came from outside the economic system 
(Roepke is quoted, Intervention sei Privilegierung oder Absurditat) by 
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relying always on the logic of pure economics. The historical section of the book 
is unsually comprehensive and makes it possible for the reader to find his way 
among regulation of the production and trade in grain, sugar, spirits, butter 
and margarine, milk, meat, eggs, wine, hops, and tobacco. Chronologically 
the account covers the time of the second German Empire and the Weimar 
Republic. WERNER CONZE 
Heidelberg 


F. Ruporpn. Strukturwandel eines Dorfes. (Friedewalder Beitrage zur sozialen 
Frage, Bd. 6. Berlin. Griinewald. Renner. 1955. Pp. 540. DM. 5.40.) This 
sociological study compiled with the help of interviews and statistics in- 
vestigates fifty years of rural change in a village on the Hessian-Thuringian 
border chosen as an example. The main themes are parties and associations, 
family relations, refugees and church life. The socio-economic background is 
historically traced to earlier periods, even though the historical account is not 
based on the author’s own researches. The town is an old ‘Haufendorf’ with a 
strong rural lower stratum and old subsidiary occupations (weaving, seasonal 
work; sugar factories since the nineteenth century, and railway employment). 


Dortmund Hans LInpDE 


A. SprerHorr. Die wirtschaftlichen Wechsellagen. Aufschwung, Krise, Stockung. 
Band I: Erkldrende Beschreibung. Mit einer Einleitung: Stand und Aufgaben der 
Konjunkturforschung von Edgar Salin. Band II: Lange statistische Rethen iiber die 
Merkmale der wirtschaftlichen Wechsellagen. Mit einem deutschen Preisindex fiir 
1889-1939 von Wilhelm Gehlhoff. (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr; Ziirich: Poly- 
graphischer Verlag. 1955. Pp. x + 235. Pp. iv + 28. DM. 27.—.) Edgar 
Salin must be congratulated for the project of publishing in a separate volume 
Spiethoff’s famous article on ‘Crises’ in the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schaften, 1923. This classic article has been reprinted almost completely. It has 
been modified only in its historical parts in order to comply with the findings 
more recent research, and has been enlarged to include a new chapter on the 
German economic crisis of 1929 and after. The ‘long statistical series’ (vol. 2), 
hitherto unpublished, are of considerable importance for economic history, 
notwithstanding the methodological problems of indices which they raise. 
Spiethoff points out his own proximity to history. In opposition to the ‘pure 
theory’ he presents the ‘concrete’ or ‘historical theory’, operating with ‘Real- 
typen’. In his introduction Edgar Salin shows how this method (economic 
abstraction from historical empiricism) ought to be significant at the present 
time, when the reaction against the historical school in economics has gone too 
far, especially in Germany. Spiethoff does not intend a general theory of 
economic crises but a theory relevant to the age of high capitalism in the 
nineteenth century under the conditions of free trade. 

To sum up: the value of this book is twofold: first, as an ‘abstracted’ econo- 
mic history of the nineteenth century as a whole, and secondly as a challenge 
to economists to recognize the limits of unhistorical sociometry as well as the 
necessity of historically based theory. WERNER CONZE 


Heidelberg 


H. KELiensenz, ‘Diego und Manoel Teixeira und ihr Hamburger Unter- 
nehmen’, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte XLII (1955), 
289-352. The author makes a contribution to the history of the Hamburg 
money market in the second half of the seventeenth century and affords an 
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insight into the importance of the Hamburg credit system, above all to the 
princely courts of Northern Europe. 

W. Zorn, ‘Grundziige der Augsburger Handelsgeschichte 1648-1806’, 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte XLIII (1956), 97-143. 
Zorn attempts (by the use of commercial documents) to demonstrate the 
changes in Augsburg’s economy as it moved from large scale general trade to 
trade in bills and money market. There was the regeneration of the smith’s art, 
the rise of the cotton printing industry, and finally a general slackning of 
business around 1800, 

I. Wotrr, ‘Chilenische Opposition gegen die Wirtschaftspolitik des Vizekénig- 
reiches Peru, 1778-1810, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der interkolonialen 
Wirtschaftsbezichungen Spanish-Siidamerikas am Vorabend der Unabhangig- 
keit’, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte XLIII (1956), 146-168. 
Wolff pictures the relationships between the intercolonial economic battles 
after the successful introduction of the ‘Free System’ in 1778 (which despite 
many advantages did not lead Chile to equality with Peru) and the striving for 
emancipation from Spain. At the very moment when Peru (which always 
passed for royalist) seemed to have won back its predominant position, the 
regional oppositions to Lima combined with the desires for autonomy and led 
in 1800 to the declaration of independence. 

M. Sitperscumipt, ‘Amerikas Entwicklung zu einer industriellbiirgerlichen 
Gesellschaft’, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte XLIII (1956), 
1-18. The particular feature of ‘America’s development to an industrial 
middle-class society’ lies in the fact that as a result of favourable conditions the 
industrial-commercial system was able to become of greater consequence than 
in Europe. The pre-conditions for this will be found in the characteristic 
relation between the political constitution and economics. 

H. Borcuers, ‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Marktwesens im Bodensee- 
raum (bis zum 12. Jahrhundert)’, eztschrift fiir die Geschichte des Oberrheins 104, 
N.F. LXV (1956), 315-360. Borchers shows (by use of documents) the rise of 
important trading centres in the region of the Lake of Constance, such as 
Allensbach, Villingen, Radolfzell, and Schaffhausen and sets it into relation to 
their geographical and political position. 

F, Ltrce, ‘Die deutsche Grundherrschaft’, Zeztschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und 
Agrarsoziologie III (1955), 129-137. Liitge gives a summary of the state of 
research especially that of the works in progress, devoted to agrarian conditions 
in Franken and Hessen. 

G. Tessin, Keitschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie III (1955), 145-156. 
By using tax lists, Tessin evaluates the ‘Worth and Greatness of Mecklen- 
burgian Knights’ Manors at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War.’ 

A. Dreck, “‘Lebensmittelpreise in Mitteleuropa und im Vorderen Orient vom 
12. bis zum 17. Jahrhundert’, Lectschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie 111 
(1955), 157-160. Dieck shows that in comparison with Europe’s prices, those in 
the Near East (from the twelfth to the seventeenth century) were subject to 
narrower fluctuations. The reasons for the great difference lay in the fluid 
population movements of Europe and the continuous changes in the social 
structure arising therefrom. 

G. WEIPPERT, ‘Strukturwandlungen im landlichen Lebensbereich’, Zeitschrift 
Siir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie III (1955), 169-185. Weippert traces the 
migrations connected with the industrialization process and their effects in the 
rural areas, and especially changes in the composition of the population and 
their effects on the emergence of different village types. 
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J. v. Kraveren, ‘Die Wikingerziige in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Belebung der 
Geldwirtschaft im friihen Mittelalter’, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik CLXVIII (1956), 397-415. The author shows how the stagnation of 
European economic life in the early middle ages was overcome and an ever- 
mounting increase in the circulation of money was initiated by the enlargement 
of the market and the intensification of trade as a result of the Viking raids. 
E. ANGERMANN, ‘Karl Mathy als Sozial- und Wirtschaftspolitiker (1842—1848)’, 
Kettschrift fiir die Geschichte des Oberrheins 103, N.F. LXIV (1955), 498-622. The 
author investigates the economic and political views of the well-known liberal 
politician of Baden and shows the close connexion between his interest in 
social questions, his striving for a liberal constitutional government and his 
contributions towards the attainment of nationa] unity. The social question 
was for Mathy primarily an economic problem which he wanted to solve by 
measures of economic policy (increase of production, capacity through 
industrialization, protective tariffs, free association). He makes clear the 
relationship of Mathy’s ideas to the social thories of his time and thereby 
makes a valuable contribution to the history of social liberalism. 

Heidelberg W. CoNnzE 


G. K. Scumezeisen, ‘Grundgedanken des jungeren Bergrechts’, Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte XLII (1955), 214-245. Schmelzeisen 
investigates ‘fundamental ideas of early mining law’ by use of territorial 
mining orders issued between 1500 and 1800, whose high ethical character he 
emphasizes. These ideas appeared established in medieval law, and yet were 
fully carried into effect for the first time only in modern legislation. 

H. Croon, ‘Einwirkungen der Industrialisierung auf die gesellschaftliche 
Schichtung der Bevélkerung im rhein.-westfalischen Industriegebiet’, Rhezn. 
Vierteljahresblatter XX (1955), 301-316. Croon attempts to clarify his subject 
(which in many respects had not been previously investigated) by the example 
of a community in the northern Ruhr. 

F. Perri, ‘Das Bergische Land in der 4lteren deutschen Siedlungs- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte’, Rheinische Vierteljahresblatter XX (1955), 61-79. Petri 
sets himself the problem of bringing out the forces under whose influence the 
Bergisches Land reached its important position in the economic history of 
northwest Germany. When the ore mines closed down, the Bergisch people 
kept up their industrial activity and thanks to the influence of Cologne and 
favourable local conditions, were able to bring about an expansion of a high- 
value metal and textile industry on the basis of imported raw materials. 
Finally the author elucidates the resulting commercial relations of the Bergische 
Land and its important share in Hanseatic economic life. 

E. Knot, ‘Die sozialethischen und rechtlichen Wandlungen in der Beurtei- 
lung des Armenwesens’, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft CXI (195 5)s 
418-437. Starting from the laws relating to the care of the poor and social 
welfare, and with a glance at the current economic-social relations, Knoll 
follows his subject in Germany from the 1840’s to the present. 

H. Avusw, ‘Stufen und Triebkrafte der abendlandlischen Wirtschaftsentwicklung 
im frithen Mittelalter’, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte XLII 
(1955), 1-39. Aubin distinguishes in a new way the ‘structural restoration of a 
course of events begun in antiquity’, namely the re-building of an exchange 
economy which had been largely destroyed by the decline and collapse of the 


western Roman Empire. he 
W. Kircuner, ‘Uber den russischen Aussenhandel zu Beginn der Neuzeit’, 
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Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte XLII (1955), 40-56. The 


author reports on ‘Russian foreign trade at the beginning of modern times’, 
particularly on attempts at connexion with Denmark. He includes an appendix 
of the source material used. 

K. Brascuxe, ‘Soziale Gliederung und Entwicklung der sachsischen Land- 
bevélkerung im 16. und 18. Jahrhundert’, Zeitschrift fir Agrargeschichte und 
Agrarsoziologie V (1956), 144-145. Blaschke uses sources from the years 1550 
and 1750 as a basis for his investigation. He is primarily interested in working 
out the local and chronological differences in the social stratification of rural 
people. 

W. ABEL, ‘Schichten und Zonen europdischer Agrarverfassung’, eitschrift fir 
Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie III (1955), 1-19. Abel shows changes in 
European rural structure in respect of regional differentiation. He sees these 
changes as being determined by three external factors (Uberschichtungen) of 
European rural structure. These are the agrarian-demographic, the mercan- 
tile-feudal and the industrial-urban stratums. 

W. O. Henperson, ‘Christian von Rother als Beamter, Finanzmann, und 
Unternehmer im Dienste des preussischen Staates 1810-1848’, Xettschrift fir 
die gesamte Staatswissenschaft CXII (1956), 523-550. The article depicts the 
outstanding contributions which Christian von Rother made to Prussian 
finance and economic policy as manager of the state loans of the Rothschilds, 
as chief of the ‘Seehandlung’ (1820-1848) and the Royal (later Prussian) 
Bank. He reorganized Prussian finances, reformed the banks, made accessible 
new markets, encouraged native industry and improved the transportation 
system. Henderson makes clear the impressive dimensions of the ‘Seehand- 
lung’s’ sphere of economic activity, which found expression above all in 
numerous industrial enterprises. Horst STUKE 


Heidelberg 


GENERAL 


O. A. Ornati. Jobs and Workers in India. (Cornell University Press. 1955. 
Pp. 209. Paper $ 3.00, cloth $ 4.00.) 


Industrial labour problems form an aspect of planning in India whose im- 
portance can hardly be over-estimated. It has already been demonstrated 
that Indians can plan, construct and operate large-scale projects utilising 
up-to-date plant, machinery and techniques, but it remains to be shown 
whether they can so organise national production as to provide additional 
employment not only for the large annual increase in those of working age, but 
also for the backlog of many million un- and under-employed—on the land, 
in the villages, and even in the towns. Only if this can be done will it be 
possible, through increased efficiency and output per head, to raise substanti- 
ally and progressively the standard of life of the masses, and hence—at long 
last—to secure an economically civilized and progressive national ‘way of life’. 

It is not Mr Ornati’s object to suggest a policy or solution for this central 
problem. What he attempts to do is simply to provide background information 
with regard to the working and living conditions of the seven million or so 
workers in more or less organised establishments—factories, mines, plant- 
ations, transport concerns, and municipal and other public utilities. He does 
not attempt to bring within his purview the substantially larger body of 
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industrial workers in small-scale cottage, handicraft and other village in- 
dustries. This is mentioned once or twice, but is not always made clear—which 
may prove misleading to the unwary reader. The absence of any discussion, 
even in general terms, of the problems of small-scale industries is to be deplored 
—although admittedly the task would have been difficult and lengthy—as any 
policy directed towards the expansion of industrial employment must take into 
consideration all types of such employment, and must—in particular—come to 
some decisions as to the relative merits, or spheres, of capital-intensive as 
compared with labour-intensive techniques of production. Towards this vital 
problem Mr Ornati makes no contribution. 

A work of this type, concerned essentially with current data, necessarily 
becomes quickly out-of-date. Moreover Mr Ornati has been unfortunate in 
writing shortly before the publication of the full analyses of the 1951 Census. 
This means that many figures given in his first chapter (“Population, Labor 
Force, Employment’) already require correction, whilst the fuller information 
now available about the results of the First Five Years Plan, and the issue of the 
Draft of the Second Five Years Plan also affect some of his discussions. 

There is, however, no excuse for the rather garbled historical references 
which crop up from time to time and suggest that Mr Ornati is a newcomer 
to this part of his subject. To quote a few examples: an extremely inaccurate 
account of the land system and land settlements under early British Rule is 
given on pages 20, 21 (the British did not, of course, ‘create’ the zamindart 
system ‘in place of the village community’. The mistake they made was to 
recognise the zamindars as land ‘owners’). It is very misleading to suggest 
(p. 22) that by the ‘mid-point of the nineteenth century’ India had been 
enabled by railways and improved shipping to ‘produce for a world market’, 
when the first few miles of railway lines were not opened until 1853. An effec- 
tive network came much later. It is pointless to attempt to explain the im- 
poverishment of the agricultural population towards the end of the nineteenth 
century (p. 23) without reference to the recurrent famines. It is far from the 
truth (p. 23 again) to say that ‘by the turn of the century, most of the arable 
land ... was held by a relatively small number of zamindars’ even when this 
statement is modified by saying ‘particularly in central and northern India’. 
A very inaccurate account is given of the early cotton mills (p. 27) whilst 
steel production did not begin as early as 1908 (p. 28), even though the Tata 
Steel Company was formed at that time. It is quite erroneous to suggest that 
at the present day managing agents’ income is ‘based on a percentage of the 
output sold’. 

But enough has been said of these minor errors that can easily be corrected 
in a revised edition, when the author has on the whole succeeded admirably in 
fulfilling his main objective of providing a ‘handbook’ dealing in an intro- 
ductory manner—but nevertheless ‘comprehensively’—with India’s ‘current 
labor and industrial relations problems’ (Preface p.v.). Chapters III-XI 
provide much informative data, with interesting tables (e.g. pp. 69, 75 and 
78) and excellent discussions of recent trends and outstanding present-day 
problems. Perhaps the best chapters are those on the Indian Labor (ase; 
Trade Union) Movement (Chapters VII and VIII). Their great merit is the 
illuminating analysis of the political ideals and parties underlying the economic 
policies pursued by labour leaders and the Trade Unions. The present re- 
viewer, at least, has not hitherto come across as clear and systematic an 
account of the main trends in recent trade union organisation and policy. 
London School of Economics VERA ANSTEY 
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_D. Bary. Growth and Depression: Contrasts in the Australian and British Econo- 
mies, 1870-1880. (Canberra: Australian National University Social Science 


Monographs, 6. 1956. Pp. 136. 255.) 


It has been argued that fluctuations in Australian economic activity in the 
second half of the nineteenth century were closely related to British fluctuations. 
Mr Bailey sets out to test this hypothesis for one complete trade cycle. His 
conclusion is that while there was no doubt of the close relationship between 
Australian and British fluctuations this did not prevent them from diverging 
on occasion. He finds that levels of economic activity in Britain and Australia 
both moved upwards in the boom of his reference cycle (that is up to 1873) 
and that they flattened out together for a period of stability in the mid 1870's. 
But whereas the British economy moved into severe depression in the late 
1870’s, the Australian economy maintained its stability, with at most a minor 
recession, until the recovery of 1879-80. This divergence is attributed to three 
main factors on the Australian side—an expansion of the European demand 
for wool which helped to compensate for the reduction in British demand, the 
willingness of Australian banks to lend in spite of a serious loss of overseas 
liquidity and by a high level of public and private investment. 

Mr Bailey uses familiar statistics of incomes, output and employment to 
establish the directions of the economic fluctuations in which he is interested 
and his interpretation follows conventional lines. It is when he describes the 
financial channels of contact between the Australian and British economies 
that he breaks new ground. His discussion of the ways in which the Australian 
balance of payments accommodated itself to the disequilibria produced by the 
divergence from British economic trends is, though necessarily tentative, 
interesting and suggestive, and underlines the need for a definitive study of 
Australian banking policy in the nineteenth century. PHYLLIS DEANE 


Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge 


S. Laurrer. Die Bergwerkssklaven von Laureton I: Arbeits- und Betriebsverhdltnisse, 
Rechtsstellung. (Abhandlungen der Mainzer Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Geiste- und Sozialwissenschaftliche Klasse, Jahrg. 1955, Nr. 12, Wiesbaden: 
Steiner. 1956. Pp. 117. DM. 9.—.) At the initiative of the Tubingen ancient 
historian H. Vogt, the Mainzer Academie der Wissenschaften constituted a re- 
search program on the theme of slavery in ancient times, which we already 
have to thank for three important studies. Following Vogt’s own study on 
‘Sklaverei und Hamanitaét im klassischen Griechentum’, and his pupil’s 
G. Micknat’s ‘Studien zur Kriegsgefangenschaft und zur Sklaverei in der 
griechischen Geschichte I: Homer’, the Munich professor S. Lauffer now 
offers the first part of his investigation which contains very much material 
about the slaves in the mines of Laureion. The silver mines of Laureion, 
which were of such importance for the history of Athens, caused one of the 
greatest slave concentrations in ancient Greece. The remains which have come 
down to us, especially the inscriptions and literary sources, are relatively good. 
More recently the work received further stimulus from the 75 fragments of 
lease documents, which were brought to light by the American excavations of 
the Athenian Agora and the additional 6 documents which appeared since 
Lauffer’s study. The writer has succeeded in marshalling important new data 
round a variety of different questions, and has in general given a clear picture 
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of the mine workers, who, though unfree, enjoyed an economic security. ‘The 
sociological aspect will be dealt with in the second part of this work due to be 
published shortly. WALTER SCHMITTHENNER 
Heidelberg 


C. M. Creoixia. Money, Prices, and Civilization in the Mediterranean World; Fifth to 
Seventeenth Century. (Princeton University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1956. Pp. 75. 20s.) Professor Cipolla makes no attempt to supply an 
exhaustive examination of the economics of the Meditterranean countries 
over a period of twelve centuries; instead, the book deals in a general way 
with a number of inter-related topics. In his first chapter, on ‘Primitive 
Money in Primitive Europe’, Cipolla examines the distinction between 
standard of value and means of exchange in the Dark Ages, when coins were 
considered, as means of exchange, no more money than any other commodity. 
The second chapter deals with the different internationally-recognised curren- 
cies of the Middle Ages—the Byzantine nomisma, the Moslem dinar, the 
Florentine fiorino, and the Venetian ducato—and suggests that their success was 
due mainly to their high unitary value, their intrinsic stability, and the 
economic strength of their countries of origin. The third and fourth chapters 
consider the relationship between the gold and the petty coins, and the origins 
and characteristics of the ‘moneys of account’, the ghost coins in terms of 
which business could be transacted even though few men ever saw or handled 
them. The last chapter is entitled ‘Prices and Civilization’, but deals, amongst 
other things, with the cost of transportation and the price of money. The book 
succeeds in throwing some light on several aspects of medieval economics, 
though its treatment of them is often of necessity superficial. ‘Those prepared to 
pay the price for so small a volume would find it admirable for lending to 
medievalists who know nothing of economic history, though perhaps less well 
suited for lending to the rather larger group of economists ignorant of things 
medieval. D. L. FARMER 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 


Henri LAPEYRE: Simon Ruiz et les “asientos” de Philippe II. Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes. Ve section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Affaires et 
Gens d’Affaires. (Paris: Colin. 1953. Pp. vi + 137.) A year ago, these pages, 
contained an appreciation of the brilliant and important study of Henri 
Lapeyre on the Ruiz. The book noted now was published a little before his 
major study and is complementary to it. It is a technical work addressed to the 
historian of finance, money—and even of politics—and equally important in 
its own way. Its scope runs from the second financial crisis of the reign, in 
1575-8, to the final bankruptcy of 1592-6. The situation is best summed up in 
the author’s own words: ‘on one side the growing needs of Philip II to sustain 
his expansionist policies, and on the other the growing resources of businessmen 
growing fat on the precious metals of America and turning away from trade’. 
The catastrophe of 1596 was ‘the fatal revenge of economic forces on those of 
politics’. It was, in short, one of the lessons of history, for once an authentic one. 
FERDINAND Gauiant. De la Monnaie (1751). Tr. and Ed. by G. H. Bousquer 
and J. CrisaFULLt. (Paris: Riviere. Bibliotéque générale d’Economie Politique. 
1955. Pp. 147.) Galiani was the most important Italian economist living between 
Vico and Ferrara, and his ‘Treatise on Money’ is less well known, although 
more interesting, than his ‘Dialogues’. ‘This edition is not complete but the parts 
which have been omitted are made up for by the critical analysis undertaken by 
the editors. Galiani reacted away from a purely ‘conventional’ theory of money. 
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N. G. Svoronos. Le commerce de Salonique au XVILe siécle. Préface by E. LaBROUS- 
sz. (Paris. P.U.F. 1956. Pp. xvi + 430.) This study was presented as a thesis 
for the diploma of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and is based primarily on the 
archives of the French ministry of foreign affairs. This means that it lacks 
evidence from Greek sources and from other Mediterranean ports, but as the 
French archives are the most fruitful the result is nonetheless very worthwhile. 
The author writes with great clarity and there are 66 tables, 7 diagrams and 2 
maps illustrating the increase in Greek economic activity during the eighteenth 
century. This can in large measure explain the timing of the movement for 
independence. 

G. Depren. Etudes Antillaises. XVIIe siécle. (Paris: Colin. 1956. Cahiers des 
Annales, no. II. Pp. 187.) We have had the pleasure of noting numerous 
works by Gabriel Debien on the French Antilles in the eighteenth century, 
published in the Cahier des Annales devoted to Latin America. Here we welcome 
two new studies by the same author in the same field. One is a monograph on 
one of the great coffee plantations which developed in San Domingo after 1760. 
The other investigates the origins of the revolt at San Domingo seen from a 
group of plantations there. They are both sound monographs upon which a 
synthesis may one day be securely based. FREDERICK MAuRO 


E. E. Rica (ed.). Introduction by W. L. Morton. London Correspondence 
Inward from Eden Colvile: 1849-1852. (Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 1956. 
Pp. cxv + 300.) Eden Colvile, son of Andrew Colvile Deputy Governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, educated at Eton, graduate in 1841 of Trinity 
College, Cambridge—a young man of ‘fair ability and complete assurance’-— 
was made Governor of Rupert’s Land in 1849. His mission was to make heavy 
demands upon his ability and to test even his assurance to the utmost. On the 
Pacific coast, the Great Company had all but completed its strategic with- 
drawal from the southern Oregon Country; in the Red River District, Colvile’s 
new world, it turned to a tactic familiar enough in British history, that of the 
holding operation, yielding at points where necessity demands, making 
concessions which leave the main structure unimpaired. The line was to be 
held against the private trader moving in from the newly organized Territory 
of Minnesota and against disruptive forces within the Colony itself. It had 
become apparent that this small but complex community was growing beyond 
the limits set by fur trade monopoly; the structure of subordinate colony and 
fur trade preserve was giving way before the power of private capital and the 
pressure of a growing population with its need of new exports and new avenues 
of enterprise. The Company’s authority to govern and its exclusive rights of 
trade were under attack, and it fell to Colvile to loosen the bonds of control 
without loss of leadership in the fur trade. Concessions granted, Professor 
Morton concludes, were made ‘firmly and wisely’. The Governor left the 
colony a free society with rights in the local fur trade, with an informally 
representative government, in an orderly retreat which left the Company 
still substantially in command of the commerce on which its existence depen- 
ded. It is no exaggeration to describe Professor Morton’s introduction as 
masterly, a lucid, clear and complete account of events in a highly critical 
phase of Canadian history. In addition to Colvile’s London correspondence 
there is an appendix containing his letters to George Simpson over this period. 
The volume contains a select bibliography and an index. The editing is of the 
high standard we have come to take for granted in this Series. 
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finds itself in the news once again, but also because Britain plays a dis- 
tinct part in it. British cloths were an important item in the merchandise 


which was carried south across the desert .... English merchants were 
established in Morocco .... The lure of gold sent Moorish armies 
marching to destruction across the desert .... The story is exciting, 
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